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The Middle-Class Position in England. 

By LORD ASKWITH. 


At first sight it may seem that, at a lime 
when national unity is so impel ative, sec- 
tional or class-organization is not to be 
encouraged. Certainly, over-emphasis of 
class interests would be perilous, and any 
magnifying of class rights at the expense 
of national duties would be damnable. No 
patriot can wish that a man shall think of 
himself fi|St of all as a member of a certain 
class, and only secondly as a citizen of the 
State. 

But if one class is unorganized while 
others tend to become industrial, or political 
machines, or both, and are responsive to 
the pulling of a lever, and if, as a conse- 
quence of its lack of cohesion, this class, 
so valuable to the life of the community, is 
in grave danger, surely then the patriotic 
duty of its members does not run counter to 
their instinct of self-preser^tion. 

When each class is organized the balance 
will be restored. When each class is con- 
scious of its own needs, and has the 
power to express them collectively, none 
will have the power to dictate to the rest. 
It is not without precedent that the several 
estates of the realm should present severally 
a schedule of their peculiar grievances to 
the King. 

It must be acknowledged that at the 
present moment the middle-class in this 
country is in a serious predicament. This 
class would include professional men of all 
sorts, who work for themselves, or are 
employed at a salary; retail shopkeepers; 
farmers ; master-craftsmen ; and what the 
French call rentiers, that is to say, men and 


women who live on a small fixed income — a 
phrase to which the depreciation of the 
currency has given a somewhat ironic 
flavour. To these may be added any work- 
ing-man who has acquired so much property 
as d cottage ; for he comes very swiftly to 
think in terms of the middle-class. But 
the type is a small-owner, and that small- 
owner, as has been said, is in danger. 

Among some other members of the 
community class-organization is complete. 
The workmen, or rather their leaders, are 
so strongly entrenched, have so potent a 
force that they can and do dictate to the 
Government. Since 1914 the wages of 
workmen have gone up mapy times. Ad- 
vances may have been justifiable ; none of 
the advances may have been too great, 
though it is certainly held by the great mass 
of the middle-class that no section of the 
community has the right to demand advance 
at the end of a pistol, without thought of 
the interest of the community as a whole. 
This fact, however, remains that, while the 
wages of workmen have doubled, the salaries, 
profits, rents and dividends of the middle- 
class have not risen appreciably, but in 
many cases have remained statioqary and in 
many others have shown a disastrous fall. 

That is what we see on the one side. On 
the other we see bureaucracy growing to 
vast proportions, with the incidence of ever- 
increasing taxation falling mainly on the 
middle-class. The middle-class man is be-' 
ginning to see that his crying grievances 
will not reach the deaf ear of Parliament un- 
less they are shouted through the megaphone 
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of a powerful organization. Writers of a 
past generation spoke of “ the great in- 
articulate masses !.” but it is the middle- 
class men who now are inarticulate. They 
grumble, shrug their shoulders, and yet try 
to life their burdens. 

Consider what a man of small means feels, 
a man who is paying over twenty shillings 
in the pound in rates, when he reads that 
his Borough Council (as at Islington) propose 
to erect a palace for themselves at the cost 
of half a million ! J am in favour of extend- 
ed educational facilities ; but is it proper 
for County Councils to have had solemnly 
to debate whether goigeous new homes 
ought not to be bestowed on education 
authorities ? 'Die middle-class man suffers, 
and has no helper. 

It is highly improbable that the British 
working-man will turn red revolutionary 
(who, as Bismarck asked, would run the 
race-hoises? ) But it is useful to remember 
that the Russian Bolsheviks deliberately 
intend the extinction of the bourgeois, or 
middle-class. Whatever be the intentions of 
anybody here in Great Britain, our middle- 
class 7£fi// disappear by forces over which it 
has no control, unless it becomes articulate 
and politically organized — organized not 
for an attack on Labour, but for the defence 
of itself. 


It is a class we could ill-afford to lose. 
Despite the jibes of revolutionary orators, 
most of the ideals which animate British 
people tO‘day have come from it. We find 
there, more than elsewhere, a touch of the 
humanities, a desire for the amenities of art 
and letters, even if that be only expressed 
by a few shelves of books, a few cheap re- 
productions of famous pictures on the wall. 
Our personal liberties, so seriously threaten- 
ed of late, find in this class their strongest 
champion ; and if a craving for some nobler 
purpose in life than mere money-grubbing 
is ever to come to us it will come, I think, 
first to the middle-class. In fact, it is 
largely because so many men of this estate, 
especially professional men, have been en- 
grossed in work of national importance, that 
the other classes have been able to over- 
reach them. But now necessity has them 
by the throat, and they must perforce 
struggle or die. 

'I'hc strength of England has been the 
stiength of the little man — the small-owner. 
It is because we have had so many small- 
owners that we have been, individually, so 
free. Wipe out the small-owner and you 
leave the bureaucracy and the Trade Unions 
face to face with every probability of harm- 
ful struggles and grave disadvantage to the 
welfare of the whole nation. 


Water-Power in the United States. 


In the Septembei issue of the circular of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
is published a reprint of the Act of Congress 
passed in June last for the development of 
water-power in the United States. Accord- 
ing to an estimate of the Geological Survey 
the potential water-power of the United 
States is 59,360,000 horse-power. At present 
less than 10,000,000 horse -power, or about 
one-sixth of the estimated maximum of the 
potential resources, has been developed. In 
1918 some 700,000,000 tons of coal was 
produced in the United States, and in 1919 
some 356,000,000 barrels of forty-two gallons 
to the barrel of petroleum was raised from 
the wells. About two-thirds of the coal 
consumed in the country is for power, divid- 
ed equally between manufacturing industries 
and that used in the transportation business. 
About seventy-five per cent of the total 


world’s supply of petroleum is consumed 
in the United States While it will not be 
possible for a %:onsiderable time at least 
to dispense with the use of coal and 
petroleum as a souice of power in the 
United States, it is coming to be realized 
that, if the increasing cost of production 
of commodities is to be successfully met, 
these sources of power must at least be 
supplemented from a cheaper source. Ex- 
periments have shown that by the appli- 
cation of hydro-electric plant to water this 
difficult problem should be susceptible of 
solution. Experiments have now gone so 
far in the United States itself, as well as in 
other countries, that there seems no reason- 
able doubt that the use of water as a source 
of power is quite practicable upon a great 
scale. 



The British Commercial Outlook. 

^ By Sir ARTHUR BLACK. 

{LaU AJ, P. for North Bedfordshire), 


Manufacturers who cry to be delivered 
from foreign competition are crying for the 
moon. If we build tariff walls, the for- 
eigner will scale them, or get round them, 
or find a hole through which to push his 
goods. Anti-dumping Bills will not save 
us. They would be obsolete and ineffective 
within a month of receiving* the Royal 
Assent. 

To attempt to stop the inflow of silks 
and ribbons from France, or toys from 
Germany, or iron rails from Belgium, or 
embroideries from Switzerland, or hosieiy 
from Japan, or machinery from America, 
or timber from Norway and Sweden, or 
butter and eggs from Denmark, or silk yarns 
from Italy — to name a few articles only by 
way of example — is to try to sweep back 
the incoming tide with a mop. It cannot 
be done. 

Would it be good for the country if it 
could be done ? Would it be good for the 
manufacturer? A little reflection will prove, 
I think, that it would in the long run be 
bad for both. 

French silk cloths. and libbons and trim- 
mings have become essential “ raw mate- 
rials for the dress-making, millinery, and 
blouse-making industries. In spite of years 
of experiment Nottingham has so far failed 
to produce embroideries to equal the Swiss 
article, either in price, quality, or design. 
Swiss embroidery is the “raw material'’ 
of the blouse trade, and it would be a 
bad day for the making-up trade if Swiss 
embroideries were shut out. 

Foreign competition in the past has cer- 
tainly been good for the consumei. It has 
given him a good article at a cheap price. 
The British manufacturer faced with foreign 
competition has overhauled his plant, im- 
proved his organization, speeded up the 
Output, produced a better article, catered 
for his customers’ needs. He has been put 
upon his mettle, and, on the whole, the 
competition has been good for him, good 
for the particular trade, and good for the 
country as a whole. 

In every^ department of trade and manu- 
facture, foreign competition has been keen 
for years. It will almost certainly be keener 


in the future. We shall have to meet it, 
because we cannot get rid of it. It is im- 
possible to-day to shut the world up into 
small watertight compartments, having no 
connection one with another. We read in 
the old days that the Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans. This was bad for the 
Jews and it was bad for the Samaritans. 

Everybody knows that, by climate or cir- 
cumstance or special aptitude, some locali- 
ties can produce a specific article better and 
cheaper than it can be produced in any 
other locality. Yorkshire has become famous 
for woollen goods, Lancashire for cotton, 
Nottingham for lace, Leicester foi hosiery, 
Noithampton for boots, Luton for hats. The 
particular trade flourishes in the particular 
locality, and the operators in each locality 
become extra skilful. Oddly enough, this 
extra skill seems to be transmitted from one 
generation to another, and the deftness of 
the worker becomes a decided asset in eco- 
nomic pioduction. What is true of locali- 
ties IS true of countries. Examples to prove 
this will occur to every thinking person. It 
IS, therefore, desirable that each country or 
locality should produce what it ran produce 
best. 

If this principle be conceded all tariff walls 
would be broken down, and every artificial 
hindrance to international trade would be 
removed. Our ships would carry our goods 
to every port in the world, and in exchange 
would bring back the produce of every land. 
It is an axiom that he, who will not buy, 
cannot sell. To refuse the right of the 
foreigner to sell to us is to prevent the 
foreigner buying from us. In the last resort, 
trade is barter — goods for goods. 

At this moment, in almost every industry, 
trade is stagnant. We cannot sell our goods 
because the foreigner cannot buy. 'Fhe coun- 
tries of the Continent are starving for the 
goods that are crowding the warehouses and 
factories of England, but they have neither 
money nor goods to send us in return, or if 
they have goods the means of transport are 
lacking. ^ 

Industry in Great Britain is suffering 
from the most complete stagnation experi- 
enced in living memory. The reason for 
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this is not to be found in foreign competi- 
tion. There is no foreign competition at 
present to speak of. Germany is out of the 
fight until the exchange becomes more nor- 
mal. The real reason factories have closed 
down and unemployment is so prevalent is 
that our customers in South America, in 
Australia, in India, and in all oversea mar- 
kets cannot pay for goods already shipped. 
Commercial houses of the highest standing 
find it impossible to take in goods purchased 
when values were probably double those 
ruling to-day. Orders have been cancelled, 
or deliveries of goods ready for shipment 
are being delayed. This is adding to the 
financial stringency experienced by all manu- 
facturing business, and makes it impossible 
to go on manufacturing goods which at pre- 
sent cannot be marketed. 

'I'he decline in values so welcome to the 


consumer makes serious problems for the 
manufacturer. Financial stringency is the 
rule in every Market of the world. This 
stringency throttles enterprise, and prevents 
buying even where the need of commodities 
is pressing. Italy at present must pay four 
pounds of Italian money, Roumania must 
pay more than ten pounds worth of Rouma- 
nian money for one pound’s worth of British 
goods. To buy on these terms is practi- 
cally impossible. Difficulties like the pre- 
sent cannot be removed by a stroke of the 
pen. Debased currency is largely respon- 
sible for the trouble, but too rapid deflation 
would almost certainly aggravate the evil. 

All that we ask of Governments is that 
no hindrances shall be placed on the free 
exchange of commodities between nations, 
but tariff walls and anti-dumping bills will 
put us “out of the frying pan into the fire.” 


Madras Elementary Education Act. 


The Ministry of Education, Madras, has 
directed the constitution of District Edu- 
cational Councils in the following districts 
in addition to those already sanctioned • — 
Malabar (including Anjengo), 

Nellore. Vizagapatam. 

Guntur. Trichinopoly. 

Kistna. Madras. 

This constitution of the Councils, outside 
Madras, follows closely upon the type already 
set up. 

‘ The Collector, President of the District 
Board and one or more educational officers 
are ex-officio members of the Council. The 
Government nominate to the Council the Sub- 
Assistant Inspectress of Schools, a repre- 
sentative of the women of the district, a 
representative of the Muhammadans and a 
representative of the depressed classes. 
The District Board and Municipal Councils 
elect one representative each. The taluk 
Boards elect two representatives each, while 
a representative is usually returned by the 
Roman Catholic Missions in the district and 
one or two more by the principal Protestant 
Missions. The most noteworthy variations 
from type are the following : — 

In Nell#’e the Municipal Council, elects 
two representatives. 

The Salvation Army in Nellore elects one 
repre$entative ; so also does the Muslim 


Association and Literary Society. Further, 
in Nellore the Government nominates one 
non-official educationist. 

In Guntur, the Salvation Army elects one 
representative. Two representatives of the 
Muhammadans will be nominated. 

In Kistna, the Depressed Classes Mis- 
sion elects one representative. / 

In Vizagapatam, one representative of 
the Oriyas is nominated by (lOvernment. 

' In Malabar, the Syrian Christians elect 
one representative . 

In Malabar, Trichinopoly, Nellore and 
Madras, the Council elects its own President. 
In the other districts, the Government ap- 
points the president of the Council. 

The constitution of the Madras Council 
is as follows : — 

Ex-officio Memhers. 

» 

The Collector of Madras. 

The Inspector of Schools, 7th Circle. 

Government nominate one representative 
of the Muhammadans, two of the women 
Madras, and one representative of the 
panchamas. 

The Corporation of Madras elects four 
representatives, the Roman Catholic Mission 
two, Protestant Missions three, The De- 
pressed classes Mission one, The Poor 
Schools Society one, the Muhammadan 
Educational Association of Southern India 
one and the Teacher Managers two. 



Agriculture in Madras, 1919-20. 

By “RUSTICUS.” 


Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, the acting Direc- 
tor of Agriculture in Madras, laboured un- 
der two great disadvantages in writing the 
Report on the operations of his Department 
last year. In the first place, he did not 
take charge of the Department until the 
year covered by the Report was over. In 
the second, he was a stranger to the De- 
partment. Stress of circumstances led to 
his appointment as its head at the close of 
a long and distinguished career spent in 
other spheres of activity, notably in the 
Co-operative Department. Signs of a not 
unnatural mistrust in his ability to translate 
the language of tli^ expert officers working 
under him into that of everyday life are 
visible throughout the Report. Mr. Swami- 
kannu Pillai evidently preferred to leave 
much of the material submitted to him more 
or less in its original form and the result is 
that the Report is distinctly more difficult to 
follow than usual, 'Fo give an example, 
the agriculturist who is interested in the 
best manures for paddy will not find the 
way in which the conclusions drawn from 
the Manganallur experiments are stated 
particularly helpful. 

In commenting last month on the Report 
of the Burma Agricultural Department, we 
pointed out the usefulness of a map showing 
the division of the Province into circles, i.e. 
Deputy Directors’ charges, and the loca- 
tion of the Government farms. What would 
have been useful for Burma with its two 
circles is nothing short of essential for 
Madras which has seven. Nowhere is it 
definitely mentioned in the Report what 
these are and the reader is left to infer from 
incidental references of what districts they 
consist. In these days when Government 
are making a real effort to increase the in- 
terest and accessibility' of their publica- 
tions, it is difficult to understand why such an 
obvious improvement as this is not adopted. 

To our mind, the most striking feature of 
the Report under review is the work which 
was done on cotton, during the year. Govern- 
ment Committees are often regarded as 
convenient means of shelving difficult ques- 
tions but the attitude of the Madras Govern- 
ment towards the Report of the Indian 


Cotton Committee lends no support to that 
view. 'I'he action it has taken on the re- 
commendations of the Committee has been 
prompt and satisfactory. I'he appointment 
as Cotton Specialist of Mr. G. R. Hilson, 
who had done excellent work on cotton in 
the Ceded Districts which produce the copi- 
paratively long stapled “Northerns” and 
“ Westerns ” varieties, and the opening of 
a farm for Cambodia near Pollachi are ear- 
nest of the Government’s intention to do 
all that it can for the crop on the agricul- 
tural side. We trust that it will not be long 
before the Presidency follows the example 
of Burma and establishes a Provincial Cot- 
ton Committee to deal with the commercial 
side. That the Madras Agricultural Depart- 
ment deserves its reputation as one of the 
most progressive departments in India is 
shown by its willingness to scrap work which 
was not on right lines. All tyf^s of cotton 
distributed in the Ceded Districts before 
1918-19 have now been definitely discarded 
and their place is being taken by two new 
strains, Hagari 25 and Nandyal 14. The lat- 
ter was considered by the Indian Cotton Com- 
mittee to be perhaps the finest indigenous 
cotton they met during their tour and the 
premium of Rs. 70 per khandi of e500 pounds 
which the lint of this variety obtained owing 
to the fineness and length of its staple fur- 
nishes ample justification for their opinion. 
Unfortunately it is a poorer yielder than 
Hagari 25, which is distinctly inferior to it 
in staple. The Report does not state how 
far the premium obtained by Nandyal 14 
compensates for its inferior yield but this 
is probably a matter on which a definite 
opinion cannot be pronounced until the new 
strains are grown on a large scale. Mean- 
while, a good beginning has been made in 
spreading the twd strains. Seed unions were 
started in the Ceded Districts for the first 
time’and 5,439 acres were sown, 3,795 in Kur- 
nool and 1,644 in Bellary. The new strains 
are being crossed with the short stapled but 
heavy yielding roseum of the Central Provin- 
ces. It will be very intersting to see which 
of the good or bad qualities of the parents 
are inherited by their offspring. A cotton 
which combined the length and fineness of 
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staple of Nandyal 14 or even of Hagari 25 
with the heavy yield and high ginning per- 
centage of roseum would be a great asset to 
the cultivators of the Deccan. 

In the south, the Department is still striv- 
ing to improve on its strains of Company 
cotton. A stage has been reached at which 
only small improvements can be expected 
and one such has now been found in the 
greater vigour shown by a new strain in its 
second picking. This strain, although it 
gives no greater yield of kapas, that Is of 
lint and seed, to the acre than Company 
No* 3 gives a higher proportion of lint to 
seed at the second*picking and consequently 
a higher production to the acre of lint — the 
all important part of the crop. It is now 
being propagated on the seed farms. Round 
Coimbatore, no other variety can compete 
with Cambodia. Strain No. 11 is mentioned 
a« giving the best yield on the Central Farm 
at Coimbatore but whether any and, if so, 
how much of the Cambodia seed distributed 
by the 'Department was of this strain is not 
stated. 

As the Cotton Committee pointed out, 
the success of seed unions must in the end 
work their undoing, for, as the tracts served 
by them come to be covered with the im- 
proved varieties the seed of which they have 
supplied, the demand on them for seed 
ceases. This has proved the case in Tinne- 
velly where, owing to the rapid extension 
of Company cotton, there has been a de- 
creasing need for the Department to stock 
seed and the buying firms have discontinued 
paying premiums for cotton produced by the 
seed unions. We cannot but think this a 
shprt-sighted policy for, even if as good 
cotton is to be obtained from other sources 
as from the unions, it is worth while keep- 
ing the latter in existence to spread any new 
strains evolved by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and to insure uniformity in quality. 
That the buying firms are beginning to re- 
cognize this would seem to be shown by 
their present, at the end of the season, of a 
bonus of three rupees per pothi of 250 pounds 
to seed unions which did some work, a 
bonus which was supplemented by the gift 
to the best unions of monsoon ploughs from 
the Agricultural Department. It must be" 
admitted that, if there is to be cordial co- 
operation between the unions and the trade, 
a greater sense of their obligations on the 
part of the former is essential. The Report 
states that several of the unions entered in- 
to forward contracts with firms at a price of 


Rs. 370 per khandi. When the time came 
for delivery, the price was Rs. 500 per 
khandi. In consequence, many members of 
the unions refused to fulfil their contracts 
and resigned on the ground that they had 
not consented to the agreements. 

Of the ten million acres under irrigation 
in Madras, some Si million acres are under 
paddy. It will be obvious from these figures, 
what a difference a small increase in the 
yield per acre of paddy would make to the 
food resources ot the Presidency. They afford 
every justification for the attention which 
has been paid by the Madras Economic 
Botanist to work on paddy but the report is 
far from clear as to the progress which has 
been made in this direction. Three of his 
selections known as Red Samba No. 76 and 
Kichili Samba Nos. 24 and 1305 are fairly 
widely distributed in the great ricergrowing 
tract of Tanjore but the increase in yield ob- 
tained by their substitution for the local 
varieties is not stated. Outside the Vth 
Circle in which Tanjore is situated, select- 
ed seed of local varieties would seem to be 
all that is distributed. 

We notice that sugar-canq is given the 
place of honour both in the chapter on Re- 
search and Experiments and in that «on 
Demonstration. This mus‘t be on account 
of its value rather than of its importance 
for, high prices of sugar have had no effect 
in diminishing the prejudice of the Madras 
cultivator in favour of paddy and the area 
under cane remains at somewhat less than 
one-eightieth that under rice. On the 
(lOvernment farms, with the exception of the 
cane breeding station at Coimliatore, the 
work on which is Imperial rather than pro- 
vincial in character, the Agricultural De- 
partment confined itself almost entirely to 
tests of different varieties. I'he most satis- 
factory feature of these was the success on 
the Central Farm at Coimbatore of one of 
the seedlings from the cane breeding station, 
Co. No. 1, which gave the highest yield and 
the best jaggery. Another great point in its 
favour was its freedom from the attentions 
of jackals. Out in*the districts, the main 
line of work was the demonstration to the 
cultivators of the advantages of more econo- 
mical planting of cane. There is no crop 
which is more wastefully planted than cane 
and for which the planting material is more 
expensive. Ryots are now finding that they 
can obtain as good a crop from 15,000 sets 
to the acre as from 20,000 and further re- 
ductions should be possible, 
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Hitherto, the work on the cane breeding 
station at (Coimbatore has been mainly in- 
tended for the benefit of the great cane- 
growing tracts of Northern India, which 
cannot breed canes for themselves, as no 
canes will flower there. 1'housands of 
crosses have been raised on the station but 
very few have been distributed. Of the 38 
sent out, many show distinct promise but it 
is too early yet to pronounce any opinion on 
the part they may play in bringing about an 
increase in the miserable yield of cane and 
sugar at present returned by India. 

We have frequently pointed out the im- 
portance of the dry grains in the agricultural 
economy of India and have urged that more 
attention should be paid to them. It is 
good to see that seed of selected strains of 
cholain (jdla) and ragi has been distributed 
for the first time in Madras and that the 
cultivators who have grown the improved 
varieties have reported favourably on their 
yield. It is true that the beginning which 
has been made — 3,568 pounds of cholam and 
181 of ragi — is a small one but this work 
may well prove amongst the most valuable 
undertaken by the Department. 

As for other crops, Mr. Sampson conti- 
nued hki work on coconuts and established 
the value of cultivation in increasing the 
yield. The block at Kasargod which has 
been left uncultivated produces far fewer 
nuts per tree than the other blocks and its 
yield is visibly declining every year. This 
block represents the average coconut tope 
of the locality and the reason why its neigh- 
bours are far more productive can only be 
the deeper rpot system encouraged by the 
cultivation given them combined with the 
preservation of soil moisture by means of 
the soil mulch which is maintained during 
the dry weather. Mr. Sampson’s demon- 
stration that two coconuts can be grown 
where one grew before should mean much 
to the West Coast Districts, the prosperity 
of which is bound up with the most useful 
of all palms. 

Cattle-breeding operations in Madras 
suffered a distinct set back during the year 
owing to the resignation of Mr. Carruth, the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture for Livestock, 
whose successor had not been appointed 
when the Report was written. The big 
cattle farm which is being laid out at Chin- 
taladevi in the Ongole tract is still waiting 
for irrigation from the Mopad project. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai holds that the 


most successful work done by the Depart- 
ment during the year was in regard to ma- 
nures and adds that demonstration of the 
value of manures is now part of the estab- 
lished policy of the Department. It is a 
very sound policy for it is little use intioduc- 
ing improved varieties of cotton, paddy 
or sugarcane unless they are given improved 
cultivation of which the use of the right ma- 
nure in the right quantity forms an essential 
part. “Green manure, fish guano, fish manure, 
bone meal and phosphates ”, says the 
Repoit, “all received and repaid attention 
according to the needs pf each tract as 
disclosed by soil analyses and, in the case 
of the last two manure^i, experience has 
demonstrated the urgent need for bringing 
them more within reach of ryots both as 
regards accessibility and as regards prices. ” 
'Fhe value of soil analyses in enabling the 
right kind of manure to be decided upon 
was demonstrated by the work of Dr. Norris, 
the Agricultural Chemist, on the soils of 
the Godavari delta. He found that, whilst 
these were superior to those of the Cauvery 
and Kistna deltas, no less than 40 per cent 
of fhe samples were deficient in nitrogen 
and 25 per cent in phosphoric acid. This 
indicated that manures, such as fish guano, 
rich in both these constituents would give 
good results in the delta. Experience in 
the field entirely confirmed the opinion 
based on work in the laboratory. The 
Assistant Director of the West Coast Circle 
IS now an agent for the, purchase of fish 
manure in addition to his other duties and, 
in that capacity, contracted in 1919-20 
for 1,357 tons of fish guano and 104 of 
sardines against 722 tons of guano and 63 
of sardines in the previous year. 

Work in the Agricultural Engineering 
section is ‘till hampered by the difficulty in 
getting machinery. How great this was 
during the year under review is shown by 
the fact that, of the 18 pumping plants 
installed, 12 were erected with second hand 
machinery. Madras has now some 600 
pumping installations all over the Presi- 
dency so that this form of irrigation has 
distinctly “ caught on. ” 

It cannot be said that the co-operation 
between the Agricultural and Co-operative 
Departments is as close as it should be. 
We are told of a good deal of joint activity 
in the IVth Circle which includes the 
North and South Arcot and the Chingle- 
put districts. There, under the advice of 
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the Agricultural Department, a number of 
societies purchased implements,* cattle food, 
seed and manures, demonstrated the use 
of implements on their members’ lands and 
cultivated sugarcane according to improved 
methods. Outside this circle, little seems 
to have been done beyond the purchase of 
fish manure in a few cases and of iron pans 
and mills for jaggery making by a few 
societies in South Kanara. Even if the 
work of the seed unions be included, the 
record is not a very encouraging one. 

Finality about questions of agricultural 
education is as far from being reached as 
ever. For many years past, the Agri- 
cutural College at Coimbatore has had two 
courses, each of approximately two years’ 
duration, only the most promising of the 
students passing through the first course 
being admitted to the second. Year after 
year, the complaint Iras been that the col- 
lege was not attracting the right type of 
student and its inability to do so^was attri- 


buted to defects in the education imparted. 
It would appear from the Report which, 
however, is not as explicit on the point as 
it might be, that the two courses have now 
been entirely separated and that a pass 
in the Intermediate examination of the 
Madras University, to which in all prob- 
ability, the College will shortly be affiliated, 
has been prescribed as a qualification for 
admission — presumably direct — to the higher 
or diploma course. 'I'he Local Government 
professes itself satisfied that the change 
has already attracted a considerable number 
of students with the initial qualifications 
desired. For our own part, we have still 
to be convinced that the self-confessed 
failure of Coimbatore to secure the type of 
student it wanted was due to defects in the 
course of instruction and not either to the 
preference of educated young India for a 
sedentary career or to the insufficient pros- 
pects which it considered were held out by 
service in the Agricultural Department. 


Sugar-cane Industry in Bombay. 


Sugar-cane is one of the important indus- 
trial crops of the Presidency and is receiving 
particular attention from the Agricultural 
Department, whose work in this connetion 
may be described as Advisory, Experimental 
and Demonstrative. The discovery of the 
variety most suitable to a particular locality, 
the testing the ‘ gul ’ and ‘ juice ’ yielding 
capacity of the ’different varieties^ finding 
out the best manure for a particular soil, 
the introduction of implements of a superior 
kind and the maintenance of a depot for 
hiring them out, the cultivation of farms for 
the purposes of demonstration, and experi- 
ment and the provision of opportunities for 
students to specialize in this crop, are among 
the varied activities of the department with 
regard to the sugar-cane. 

On the Amalsad farm in Gujrat, experi- 
ments are being made with a view to check- 
ing red-rot, a disease which sets in when 
there is scanty rainfall or the fields are not 
regularly irrigated ; and the success attained 
so far may be judged by the fact that the 
surrounding cultivators were very anxious to 
secure seed from the farm even if it cost 
more money than the ordinary varieties. But 
for the efforts of the Department, the local 
cultivators on the Deccan canals would have 
lost very heavily as the prevailing methods 
of planting, crushing, and gul-making were 


very crude. The Department advises the 
farmer to carry on the economic cultivation 
of sugar-cane by (1) opening the lacd deep, 
(2) planting in rows e5, apart, (3) giving just 
the necessary seed rate and manures and 
avoiding waste, (4) introducing bullock hoe- 
ing and earthing up, and f5) by introducing 
power-crushing and the piocess of making gul 
on the multiple furnace system. In order that 
the cultivators in canal tracts should not be 
entirely dependent on one crop, valuable 
garden crops like turmeric, bananas, ground- 
nuts, onions and tobacco are being introduc- 
ed by maintaining demonstration plots on 
the different canals. A campaign is carried 
on against pigs which are a great source of 
destruction to the sugar-cane crops and their 
number has consequently decreased. 

In the Kanara District, the result of the 
introduction of the Red Mauritius variety has 
been that this improvement alone has in- 
creased the piofits of the cultiyetors by 
Rs. 20,000 annually. Solid gul was not manu- 
factured in this district, but only a liquid 
or semi-solid product. But, last year, owing 
to the very great rise in the price of solid 
gul, it was shown by demonstration to the 
farmers that they could make large profits 
by manufacturing solid gul. And the land- 
owners who followed the advice got an extra 
profit of about 75 per cent. 



The Battle of Tongues. 

By “LYNX.” 


A copy of the Travancore Crazetle for 22nd 
February 1921 in which the Durbar has pub- 
lished the reports of the Committee appoint- 
ed to revise the courses of studies in their 
vernacular schools, has been forwarded to 
me by the Editor of this Journal for a brief 
note on the subject of “tlie medium of in- 
struction in our y;hooIs and colleges”. 
The second of the two reports published in 
the Gazette is the more interesting one and 
if the finances of the State should permit, 
the recommendations of the Committee v\hich 
are on sound lines, have a very good chance 
of being adopted by the Government. For 
instructional purposes, three grades are re- 
cognised, Primary, Middle and High 

Schools ; each of these standards occupies 
a distinct position in the scheme and has to 
fulfil a specific object. Starting from the 
Primary School as the basis, the middle 
school is to form a stage of preparation for 
the High School work as well as a special 
professional course for boys where education 
would usually end at this point. The High 
Schools “afford scope for the punsuit of 
higher studies in modern branches of know- 
ledge in the vernaculars”. Fhere is nothing 
at. present in the State corresponding to the 
proposed “High Schools” which at least in 
respect of the standard may be of the type 
of “Vernacular Upper Secondary Schools” 
in Mysore. I'he periods of instruction are to 
range fo^^. four years in the Primary grade, 
for three and four in Middle and High 
Schools respectively. The methods of in- 
struction are to be reformed by making “the 
teaching intuitive and practical” and the 
courses include both literary and vocational 
stibjects. Among the literary subjects, six 
periods are to be devoted to English in 
Middle Schools and in the High Schools, 
nine periods are to be set apart for Vernacular 
Language and “ English Translation — the 
interests of “Higher Vernaculars” being safe- 
guarded by giving three periods for their 
study. The vocational subjects are to be 
abandoned in the High Schools, the pupils 
being trained for a purely scientific or 
literary course in the University to be 
established in the State. 

In rCvSpect of literacy I'ravancore and Co- 
chin have fi'iven the lead to the rest of India 


and in respect of honest endeavour for edu 
cational reform Travancore deserves honour 
able mention. The report recognises th( 
failure of the experiment of combining 
literary and industrial education in th( 
Middle School stage as tried in the Punjab 
but the authors fortified by quotations Iron 
American and German writers, press theii 
recommendations in a spirit of optimism 
'I'his part of the leporl does not, however 
fall within the province ot this article which 
proposes to examine the question of tin. 
adoption of the “Vernaculars” as a mediurr 
of instruction or for a f/ioroNj^h ^romuiin^ 
/// modern branches of knowh'd^e^d'" in our edu 
cational institutions generally. 

'The evidence on this subject, which tht 
Sadler Commission has collected, is sharply 
divided ; the majority of the witnesses are 
for a continuance of the existing bilingual 
system with reforms in the methods of in 
struction of the vernaculars. The opinior 
of the Commission is that, up to the Matricu 
lation standard, instruction, except ir 
English and Mathematics, should be in the 
vernacular in other subjects and the 
public examination is to be conducted ir 
the vernaculars except in the two specified 
branches. In the intermediate and Univer 
sity grades, the Report recommends tlu 
adoption of Flnglish as the principal medium 
except in the case of the vernaculars and the 
Classics. According to the Report, the object 
of Hiving mathematical instruction in the 
High School stage in Pmglish is to familiarise 
the students with “ technical terms ” and 
the grounding thus afforded is. to form the 
basis of the English medium of instruc- 
tion in the Intermediate grade. Like the 
Montague scheme of Political Reforms, the 
Commissioner’s recommendations are con- 
ceived in a spirit of caution and should the 
results of the vernacular experiment gratify 
the expectations of the authors, perhaps at 
the next decennial revision of our educational 
programme, the problem of the vernacular 
medium in the Intermediate, though not in 
the University grade is likely to be con- 
sidered. With commendable alacrity, the 
Madras University has adopted their recom- 
mendation at the recent Senate meeting 
and on the approval of the Government 
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the vernaculars will be adopted in the 
Madras High Schools as the medium of 
instruction and examination. 

'I'o my mind the subject of the medium of 
instruction in India has an Imperial interest 
and on its correct solution, depends our 
position in the scale of the nations of the 
world. rhoughtless precipitancy of action 
based on a species of maudlin patriotism 
which is much in evidence everywdiere, is 
likely to land us in a state of confusion, 
for our ctiuipmenl for laun< hing on the un- 
known winters of education is a set of old- 
w^orld formulas and a mouldered chait of 
the conception and capacities ot the human 
mind, altogethei out of joint wdth the spirit 
of modem ideas. You have got to view' 
the subject from the stand-point of the India 
that is to be, 77:., a literate population whose 
cieed of w'ork ought to be truth and honesty , 
Indians of taleni contributing to the stoics 
of scientific knowledge by fresh conquests 
in the unbeaten tracks , Indi«in adminis- 
trators and statesmen occupying the front 
ranks in the parliament of nations Indian 
industrial magnates achreving for India a 
position of economic independence and 
generally in other matters Indians managing 
their ow'ii affairs in civil and military matters. 
You are going to attain to this position by 
sheer dint of ('o*operation in the field of 
education and you are to fuinish an answei 
to the question, “ U'ill India attain a 
nationhood by adopting the vernaculais as 
the medium of instruction in hei schools 
and colleges?” Suppose the answer is an 
immediate “ yes ”, you have only to con- 
ceive Uio re-ordered plan of educational 
dispensation for oui children in South 
India. On linguistic basis the Presidency 
of Madras can be broadly, divided into five 
territorial Eniveisities, in which instruction 
in arts, sciences and technological subjects 
is to be imparted in Kanjiada, 'relugu, 'I'amil, 
Malayalam and Hindustani to the future 
administrators, industrialists ‘scientific and 
literary savants. W'e shall assume for the 
purpose of the completion of this pictuie 
and more for the *>ake of argument that we 
have a complete staff, and books in the 
several vernaculars. The first effect will be, 
you stop a free circulation of the students 
W'ho will be locked up in a kind of edu- 
cational insularity which is so fatal to the 
orderly progress of knowledge and you 
deprive the system of that side of intellec- 
tual commiujion w'hich is the basis of an 
inspiring academic tradition. Suppose we 


have learnt to get on with oui education with- 
out the advantages of competition thiough 
open door without the language tariff, and 
have succeeded in making a few scientists 
through our parochial device, what w^ould 
be their position, if they wish to pursue in- 
vestigation and leseaich? 'I'ake the Kannada 
scientist. He ought to have a w^orking know- 
ledge of at least hall a dozen Indian lan- 
guages, besides European languages othei 
than English in order to be posted wuth the 
cunent progress of know’ledge in the depart- 
ment in which he may be working. Do you 
call this educational economy? In the field 
of investigation you cannot afford to stand 
alone any more tlian in education. Thiough 
sheei despair of mastering the plurality of 
Indian languages, the W'estern scientists are 
apt to ignore our achievements and to that 
extent our vernacular scientists will fail to in- 
fiuence the European methods and couise of 
investigation and the chances are that the 
vernacular scientific light will come to be 
hidden in eight or ten independent Indian 
busliels. Do you call this a c'ontribution tb 
the store of world’s knowledge ? Your achieve- 
ments will have to be tested and proved for 
accuracy, precision and constancy of results 
in international scientific crucibles before 
they become valid for application and con- 
sequently masterly isolation of a provinci- 
ally linguistic type is sure to extinguish the 
spirit of scientific thought and pi ogress in 
India even as it exists to-day. Science has 
always progressed on two legs, one is oui 
own and the othei supplied by the other 
workers and the substitution of veyiaculars 
in the field of investigation is likely to 
deprive the Indian science and tjLhnology 
of at least one of the tried and be^ 

Is the linguistic capacity of any of the 
Indian vernaculars sutficiently developed 
for theii immediate adoption for tutorial 
purposes even in our secondary schools 
in the scientific- subjects? 'The present 
writer has seen some science book's in the 
South Indian vernaculars and the best of 
them intended for children opens with “All 
things in this w'orld can be classified into 
living and non-living objects,” an observa- 
tion which is as philosophic as its lan- 
guage is learned. A corresponding book in 
English begins with “(lathei a specimen of 
any common w'eed on the road side.” 'I'he 
two books illustiate in a neat wniy the two 
types of minds and a boy of ten years has 
had no difficulty in following the English 
paiagiapfi, while he becomes involved in 
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the grammatical structure and vocabulary of 
the vernacular sentence beginning 

etc. y\n ardent and eloquent 
patriot miglit say that, if you do not use your 
vernacular, you are n\t likely to improve it 
at all, but on that account it would not be 
wise to set the tender and undeveloped feet of 
the vernaculars on the rough and steep road 
for the conquest of knowledge without dan- 
ger of collapse. What is it that accounts for 
the present development of the vernaculars? 
What richness, style or capacity the modern 
vernaculars may possess must be due to the 
intensive study of English, the imbibition of 
the views and thoughts imbedded in its li- 
terature and the contact with the aspirations 
of the English social and political life. 
Once you consign this source of inspiration* 
to a subordinate position in your scheme of 
things, as is proposed to be done, you are 
practically proposing to stagnate your own 
vernaculars The ('ompniison of Japan is 
not to the point. Even assuming that South 
India is absolutely politically free, that her 
international politics, diplomacy, literatui(‘, 
commerce and all othei forms of activity of 
the human mind ('an he carried ow in the 
vernaculai, then it must ])e only o//v vehicle. 
Which is it that can hv readily adopted from 
out of the five ? It is only a free country, 
inespective of its gcographicaj limits, that 
produces a free and virile language capable 
of being used for the education of her 
children and for an international purpose 
and freedom in the case of India does not 
appeal to bung her any the nearer to the 
adoption of a common language. We are 
told that, according to new languages, our 
ideals, religions, philosophies and outlook of 
life differ and there is no good in casting 
all in one uniform mould but rather the 
encouragement of the cultivation in the 
different Universities, of the different types 
of cultures, is wnse statesmanship. I have 
already alluded to the difficulties that the 
devefopment of a multiplicity of languages 
has for an Indian scientist engaged in re- 
search work either in science or technology ; 
let us for a moment reflect on the effect it 
will have on our schools. In a city like 
Madras, you have to provide parallel schools 
of absolutely language — tight nature and if 
.such a chimera is possible, I must leave the 
problem of developing them for others to 
tackle. Conflict of language interests is the 
basis of wider differences which have nearly 
killed us in the past and under the protection 
of British rule, we arc attempting to repro- 


duce the old phases of our systems of educa- 
tion in a modern setting, without an efficient 
language suited for modern instruction, with- 
out books and without a competent staff. 
You do it at once, and you will plunge Indian 
education at least five ceirturies behindjrthe 
times. The advocates of the vernaculars 
propose to translate luiropean vvorks on 
science, arts, technological subjects and for 
the present propose to employ ICngbsh in all 
cases where vernacular technical terms are 
not available, on the hypothesis that the 
European languages themselves have had fe- 
('ouise to boriow words ot Latin and Greek 
origin. These two propositions, apart from 
the immensity of the task involved, require a 
iinifoim standai disatnm of style and techni- 
('al terms not easily attainable in eight 
languages belonging to thn'e difleient stocks, 
siK'h as we have in India. 

'The main critic^ ism against the present 
bilingual method of instiiiction is that the 
whole process of t(‘achinfj Indian children 
in a foreign language is unnatmal, entailing 
the stjuandeiing of a considerable iiinount 
of mental energy without any corresponding 
advantages ; besides even under the most 
favouiable circumstances, the learning of 
English must become a study of vocabulary 
which is far from education in its true sense 
bec'ause tlie Indian student far more readily 
thinks in his mother-tongue than in a foreign 
language, whic h prejudices the grow^th of his 
mmd , this alien system ot education has dried 
up the very springs of initiative and onginal- 
ity and is directly accountable for the veiy 
meagre contribution by Indians to science 
and literature , faigbsli is opposed to the 
Indian national genius, and your best 
educational product is only half baked. 
'The limits of space forbid a detailed exami- 
nation of these criticisms and we shall 
accordingly say biiefly a f(^^ wairds on each 
of these points, before w^e proceed to con- 
sider a constructive scheme. Fhere is 
nothing very unnatural in one acquiring 
scholarship in a foreign language and India 
is one among the several countries w'here 
the bilingual system of education obtains. 
In Iridia, however, the attention to educa- 
tion is political and is ' therefore out of 
focus. What is really wrong in Indian 
education in all grades is faulty methods ; 
want of trained skill on the part of the 
staff and their inadequacy ; a great dearth 
of suitably written books for the elemeittary 
grade of instruction ; an absolute indiffer. 
ence of the parents to their children^ pro^ 
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gress on lines they would desire ; the total 
absence of an enlightened and forceful 
public opinion building and directing a 
rational educational policy and above all 
a very bulky class. If there is nothing un- 
natural about the bilingual system in 
Belgium or Switzerland, there can be 
none in India, unless by unnaturalness 
we mean our own apathy which is directly 
responsible for our present educational con- 
dition. Those who denounce the system on 
the score of frittering away of mental energy, 
may not be aware of the nature of the ver- 
nacular texts that are prescribed for the 
Mysore Lower Secondary Examination, not to 
say anything about other higher grades and 
they cannot be aware also of the style and 
language of the Kannada of the History, 
Geography and Hygiene books which the 
pupil of this grade is required to study. As 
an educational experiment in the field of 
psychology, the present writer diew up short 
lessons on the Seige of Arcot, drainage 
system in India and the blood system of 
man, in simple English and the subjects of 
experiment, aged twelve years, were without 
any warning told to study up on separate 
days the English and Kannada portions in 
the different subjects and the time allowed 
in each case was three quarters ot an hour. 
At the end of the study, they were 
required to write answers to three ques- 
tions in the respective languages and the 
marks awarded by an independent judge 
showed that English presented no formid- 
able difficulties in the way of understanding 
the piece, if the earlier train! ng had proceeded 
on sound lines , and on the other hand, I am 
qf opinion, that Kannada presents greater 
obstacles, because the authors try to display 
their learning in their books and not adapt 
them to the intellectual standards ot the 
pupils for wh(»i they are intended. 'The 
Sadler Commission points out one great 
difference between India and other bilingual 
countries, vtz.^ that in India the second 
( foreign) language is taught by 'one to many ; 
whereas in others, the many teach the one. 
In India we can get over this defect by alter- 
ing our .school system which I examine 
below. 'J'hose who have paid any attention 
to the mode of leariyng of the mother-ton- 
gue by children between the ages of two and 
three and how in our own adult selves the 
use of expressions is a mechanised habit will 
be more guarded in taking up cudgels against 
English learning as reducing itself to the 
3tudy of vocabulary, for our Own vernaculars 


have not set before themselves a higher aim. 
The recommendation of the Commission and 
of others who have devoted a discriminating 
attention to the subject, that a number of 
English books should be read without refer- 
ence to etymology ancf grammar has for its 
basis the principle of familiarising the mind 
m a mechanical sort of way with the form 
and structure of the sentences and sense plays 
a subordinate part at any rate in the earlier 
stages. What you have to look for in the 
children is the ability to use what they have 
acquired in the foreign language and encour- 
age self-expression and their “ Vocabulary ” 
becomes “ Education. ” As for lack of 
initiative and contribution by the Indians to 
science and letters our criticism is altogether 
misdirected if we think that they are due 
to the medium of instruction. On the other 
hand, the University education in India 
has been commercialised and the mistake 
was made when the provincial Governments 
departed from the spirit and the letter of 
the despatch of Sir Charles Wood, at the 
time of founding the Universities. There 
ought to have been two types of degrees, the 
poll for the many whose ambition is Govern- 
ment service and the honours, for the few 
who have the learned profession in view : 
the former is to embrace the elements of 
a liberal education and the latter imposing 
the severest fests on the advanced branches 
of study, 'i'his is not the only fault of edu- 
cation in India. 'J'hc accusation that the 
Indian student is too perverse and hopeless to 
be made anything of and that it is not in his 
grain to become an original investigator 
is without foundation and it is not without 
reason that the European staff acquie.sce in 
throwing the blame on the present medium 
of instruction as having retarded growth. 
In the present University grades, what 
matters is inspiration and not medium. With 
some honourable exceptions, the European 
professor in India is a commentator and if 
you can expect plants to prosper under the 
.sunlight reaching them through the moon 
you are justified in expecting the Indian 
student to blos.sora into an original investiga- 
tor on the staple of “notes/’ In order to 
vivify the spirit of the student and initiate 
originality in him, his professor ought to 
be a brilliant investigator himself and 
where such a man has accidentally tumbled 
into India, he has certainly raised a most 
fruitful crop of researchers without either 
party being handicapped by the medium of 
jmstruction. What the Indian student needs 
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is the impact of fertilising new ideas coming* 
hot from the mind of the professor where 
they have originated and not those of 
others which in the process of translation 
through a secondary channel must lose all 
their inspiring value. Give India pro- 
fessors who would speak to the students out 
of the abundance of their heads and hearts 
and eliminate those whose head is in their 
note-books and heart on their prestige, and 
tell me at the end of ten years from now if 
the want of originality on tjie part of the 
students is due to “ medium.” Then as re- 
gards the criticism that Pmglish is opposed 
to the Indian national genius, let us remem- 
ber that every conqueror has in the past im- 
posed his language on the conquered race 
and the inscrutable Ihovidence out of His 
mercy, has brought about the British con- 
nection under which alone it is possible to 
attain a nationhood, if a common language 
is one of its necessaiy ingredients. 'I’he 
political oneness which India is striving foi- 
ls not going to be achieved on the basis of the 
plurality of Indian languages, but by the uni- 
fying influence of the English language whose 
political ideals and thought, whose outlook 
on life and whose access to stores of all that 
history has recorded as the noblest achieve- 
ments of the human race, have drawn the 
Indians together and ot whose achievements 
in the similar fields they are justly proud. 
You give English a subordinate position in 
your scheme, the exposition of western ideals 
as contained in her literature will pass into 
the hands of the Indian munshis for you can 
not leave the present courses in English and 
their scope ot study and standard in their 
attainment from a cultural point of view, 
where they are, having assigned to the langu- 
age a .secondary place. You cannot have 
two equally wide parallel courses in two 
languages, say for a science scholar without 
damage to both and you cannot call one 
subordinate without cutting down the scope 
of its study. Suppose your education is as 
you suggest, 77s., vernacular first, English a 
compulsory second, I ask, would it be pos- 
sible under .such a^lan,’ for our young men 
to become foremost states men in the world ? 
In Japan the language barrier is knocked 
down by the force of science and politics 
forged in the country, but in India, assuming 
that its Government is vernacularised, a Sir 
C. Sankaran Nair has no chance beyond the 
Malabar zone. Let us not indulge in maudlin 
.sentimentality over language but get along 
with what really matters. 


^ The plan I have in view is so expensive 
as to appear impracticable. Just imagine 
the case ; during the war, the Indian people 
have raised hundreds of crores of rupees. 
If gargantuan -sums can be raised in India 
for the slaughter of mankind, is it chimeri- 
cal to ask for similar sums for producing a 
better race of Indians who will through 
sheer superiority of mind and body claim 
the rank that is their due. The ability to 
raise the “ war .sums ” for educational pur- 
poses and our willingness to bear an addi- 
tional educational impost, I consider, are 
the acid tests of our philanthropic motives 
and patriotism. Place a hundred crores of 
rupees at the disposal of (iovernment, bear- 
ing a bare nominal rale of interest and 
dictate the articles of your educational 
policy and the details of work with the con- 
dition that in the course of a decade Indian 
education and her children should not 
suffei by comparison with the United States, 
England, Germany, Japan or any other 
country. 

You have got to attack the problem at 
the very root. Convert all your Elementary 
Schools into Boarding Institutions. Let 
the countiy lake hold of the children in 
their tenderest age and bring them up on 
Indian ideals. Our children between the 
ages of five to ten require wholesome food in 
sufficient quantity, abundance of open air 
and exercise, simple and clean clothing, 
opportunities to use their native wits and 
medical attention foi the discovery and 
removal of latent disorders. I am not 
here concerned about the messes ; the 
education of our children from the age of 
five should be biU^igual and up to ten, 
lOjiversattojiaL 'The recommendation of 
the Sadler Committee that English should 
not begin till the age of thirteen in the 
case of the Indian child is a mere matter 
of opinion and is not based on any 
analysis of the child’s mind for language 
interests. Between the ages of five and ten, 
the child lias an enormous appetite for 
words and sentences whatever their 
origin and their power of mechanical me- 
mory is marvellous. You are allowing 
these faculties to run to waste or warp 
under the gad grind of books ; you do not 
know what judicious cultivation of them is. 

Make the whole teaching conversational 
and ^abolish dll books in your.,^boarding 
Elementary Schools. The bilingual studj 
is to proceed on parallel lines and the 
teacher — preferably women in every case 
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for boys and girls, — has got to prepare h«r 
lessons on objects which the children can 
see or pick up in their surroundings,. No 
abstract ideas are to be given, but promoted 
whenever children express 'them. 'Fhe 
plan of the many teaching the one to which 
reference has been made is here supplied 
by the changed environment of the school 
in which the children thrown during all the 
days of the session in the company of their 
teachers, will speak their language, either 
English or their native tongue. If you 
allow, on the other hand, the Indian child 
to be taught in his mother-tongue up till 
he is thirteen and introduce him to English 
when his mechanical memory is abandoning 
him, you can not prevent him from think- 
ing in his own language .is he grows, 
but as regards the method of the teaching 
of English to the children of five, J would 
leave it to the teacher who if she 
has a mission will proceed on the 
correct lines. Reading is to be from the 
blackboard aiuE writing on that 'same 
useful instrument of education Reinembci 
that recording human thoughts in symbols 
was developed very late in the evolution of 
the race and you have no justification to 
introduce the children of five sudden- 
ly to books. As the human race in 
the infancy of their civilization learnt 
from spoken language, and not through 
written books, let the education of our 
children conform to this natural principle. 
Abolish all difference between the s( hool 
and boarding rooms, and do not have any 
stated hours for your formal lessons , take 
up the child anyivhere and wherever he is in 
a mood to learn and impart your lessons 
without his actually knowing that he is learn- 
ing The more unconscious the learning is, 
the more permanent is its value. Adopt 
the method and device of the mother in 
teaching her child and tell me if English is 
foreign to the genius of the Indian child. 
The mother does not begin with the alphabet 
nor with books, but converses with the child 
in pigeon language and in your schools 
you begin all the other way and then call 
the child and language all sorts of names. 1 
would not teach the child under eight any 
alphabet and then only on the blackboard; 
you have ho idea that the small mu.scles 
which manipulate the penciljn the circum- 
ambient Nourishes of the alphabet are not 
developed for such a purpose in a child of 
seven, and I would not put any printed 
book in the hands of a child under ten. Let 


Jiiin first learn to speak, before he learns 
to write and read as his own race has done, 
before him. An elementary school of this 
description is more a play ground and its 
educational equipment is a teaching staff 
with sufficient insight into the child nature 
and sufficient enthusiasm for its promotion. 

Lndcr any ('ircumstance, India is bound to 
be a bilingual countiy, and apart from the 
mother-tongue what is going to be the other 
language of the child. Will it be possible to 
call into being one better than English for 
the end in view ? Do you think that Hindi will 
be the universal language of the Indian 
people and do yout hink that a Malay a li child 
can be taught it with less difficulty and 
greatei advantage as giving access to the 
stoies of world’s knowledge than English } 
So long as the position of my mother-tongue 
is not compromised, 1 should welcome as 
my other language, the one which will bind 
me with my brothei Indian into political 
oneness, lead me direct to the treasures of 
knowledge and exalt life. I think English 
will do this much quicker than Hindi and 
unless you can show better reason, you can- 
not assign to English a subordinate posi- 
tion in our educational curritnlum. I would 
abolish the .Vngh)-\’ernacu1ar schools in 
which even the vernacular has become a 
species of a mongrel Let these and the High 
Schools become boarding institutions. I'he 
main object is to save the child from the 
influence of the street and secure for him 
a wholesome atmospheie and diligent 
vigilance under which his education is to 
proceed, d’he educational experience at our 
disposal will easily suggest the means for 
the elimination of the evils attendant on 
the dormitary system. In the day schools 
the children remain with the teacher only for 
a fe\v hours of the day, the remainder of 
Avhich they spend in the street and the home 
\vhere they learn things for wliich the teach- 
ers cannot be held responsible. Now let 
us .suppose we have our DiMrict and Taluk 
PMucalional Boards and our Boarding Lower 
Secondary (I have.no faith in the Anglo- 
Vernacular schools) andmHigh Schools. 1 
imagine the health and education of our 
children are assured, if we go about our 
job in the right spirit. If there are only 
nine members on the administrative agency, 
the messes, the tone, the atmosphere, the 
relations of the staff and the pupils, the 
hygienic condition, the wants and every 
other detail of life in the Boarding-Houses 
will have been supervised once every month, 
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'File tutorial part of the iubtitution is to he 
scrutinised by the Inspectois of Schools and 
is outside the province of the administrative 
Board. What is unnatural about the Anglo- 
vernacular schools in Mysore is that the 
vernacular has lost its purity of foim and its 
native idiom and out of it has grown a hyb- 
rid type, through being used as a medium of 
instruction of knowledge entirely foreign to 
it, which has all the mulish qualities ol being 
far too stubborn for a lad of thiiteen. In 
support of my statement 1 need cite the 
works which are used in oui Anglo-\’ern.i- 
ciilar schools, bristling with expressions 
like ^ 

roi’, 20 

atz^^rfcisSo 'sdo^csOoci 

oijaoX)Woq^rti?c w dg^c^rts? siJA 

20^e)j <;:cc3j a6^dJ^ 25 cj3-33'£, 

dOc5/^C^s5^?ir<Vo dj^CoridjienFS 

oSjsVo J&z^o2.f5s?5ioo 

^ ddrtV d:ioddiv', 

dvdo^i, d'ds^doed 

I can fill pages with such quotations from 
at least thiee vernaculars with which I may 
claim a fairly decent acquaintance. Will any 
advocate of the vernaculai medium main- 

tain that the above constitutes the basis ot 
education and that when used as a medium 
the language is comprehensible to mortals 
of average intellectual power? No, you 

have got to go on different lines if you wish 
to save your vernacular. 'J’Jie study of 
the vernacular poetry — Sundarkanda, Nit In- 
man jari and Sesha Ramayana prescribed 
for the Lower Secondary examination^ — is a 
ceaseless task in the mastery of words and 
that of Prose, — Satya Sanjivini, Auranga- 
/eb’s letter, Vachanabhiruchi, Vakruthva, 
Jeevatha Upayoga, Santhi Sankhyagalu, 
etc., is battling with the unknown. No, if 
you really are anxious to improve the verna- 
cular (ft the youth, you have to write books, 
dealing with stories, adventures, inventions, 
and discoveries, travels asd explorations, 
means of communications and other topics 
of modern interest in a language which the 
child speaks at home with grace, .simplicity 
and naturalness. By all means let us pres- 
cribe poetry not written for the di.splay of 
learning, but of a kind that will educate 
the emotions and soften the asperities 
of conduct. You have got to raise a new 


school of poets whose veises will come 
straight fiom the h^eart in all its warmth 
and richness, but never through the head. 
You have not done all. 'J'he teaching of 
such a vernacular must be entrusted to the 
modern young men tilled with enthusiasm 
and faith in the potentiality of tlie vermi- 
cular, who will strike out new paths and 
methods and never to the pandit who 
in attempting to foice (liammai and Alan- 
kaia down, breaks the minds of children. 
It is the pandit, it is the study of grammar 
and NNords that must account foi the non* 
dev(‘1opmenl of the \ernaculars (or any use 
in modem subjects on a large scale. 

Lheie is nothing inherently wrong about 
the Faiglish language, which stunts the 
Indian mind. 'The cliild tiained in the 
Boarding Iclementaiy .Sc hooks c omes to the 
Lower Seconckiiy gi ade, with the pow'er 
of speaking his mother-tongue and Knglish 
and with the ability to follow them when 
spoken. Now' to his Knglish education in 
the Lowei and Uppei Secondary giades. 
Subjects like flistoiy, (leogiaphy, .\nth- 
metic, Natuie Knowledge, Civics and 
Hygiene should be taught in Knglish. We 
have had to reveit^to the teaching of these 
subiects in the vernaculai in our Anglo- 
\'ernac»iilar Schools, because the Faiglish in 
which these books w'cie WTitten was far more 
difficult than that of the Vaiglish leadeis. 
Let the Faiglish of these books be as easy 
and simple as the spoken Faiglish, you 
supply the condition of the “many teaching 
the one/’ in addition to the Faiglish environ- 
ment of the residential quarters. You can 
catcli a glimpse of wdiat is going on in yoiii 
Anglo-vei nacular schools if you look into 
the Faiglish question papers which requiie 
the childien of twelve and thirteen to 
expound the difference between a gerund, 
a participle in “ ing ” and a noun in “ing’\ 
to distinguish between the re^trictive and 
conjunctive uses of the relative pronoun ; 
to wTite the three waiys in w'hich an Intransi- 
tive verb may take an oliject and to re- 
wiite the sentence “Valmiki is the greatest 
epic poet in India” in the positive and com- 
parative degrees. I'hen picture to yourself a 
class of 55 to 60 children packed in a room 
before the teacher. How can you expect 
the teaching of Faiglish or any subject to 
proceed on the correct lines. What you 
have in these and the High School forms is 
not the r/7'a vocc teaching but a kind of 
mass address. If men belonging to the last 
generation and trained on the bilingual 
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system could have earned the compliment of 
competent educationists for their purity of 
English and their power of expression you 
can account for this lack in the modern 
young men only if the human stuff has ma- 
terially altered, other conditions not having 
changed. No, it is these conditions that 
have changed ; good old books have gone 
giving place to trash ; earnest and conscien- 
tious teachers have gone giving place to 
others who make their position a stepping 
Stones the classes have changed in compo- 
sition and volume and above all the distrac- 
tions have become vile and numerous. You 
can combat the last factor only by the 
discipline of the residential system, which 
provides opportunity for attending to the 
backward boys who in the day school system 
have not the least chance. Every educational 
reform must begin with the teacher -who 
should have no counter attractions, (live 
me the right kind of teacher who has know^- 
ledge of his subject, knows the science of 
education and is enthusiastic to impart in- 
struction, I tell you, he will drive the 
educational world before him. Methods 
care not for born -teachers, but for others 
who adopt teaching as their profession. 

In the high schools the study of English 
and the vernacular ought to proceed on . 
parallel lines and on the same methods. 
What really matters is that the two lan- 
guages ought to be taught by the same 
teacher both in the High Schools and 
Colleges and the employment of English- 
man to teach English in India is the most 
unnatural phenomenon in education. It is 
wrong to suppose that our undergraduates 
are unable to follow the lectures in the 
college in English ; what they «are unable 
to follow is the intonation, the pronunci- 
ation, , the accent and the idioms which 
differ in the Europeans belonging to the 
different parts of the United Kingdom. In 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Cermany 
and France, the teacher of the foreign 
language is a native of the country ; accent 
and idiom and acquaintance with the Euro- 
pean social life and manners may be easily 
acquired by a short foreign residence. It is 
impossible for the English professor to 
enter thoroughly into his pupil’s special 
difficulties, nor detect their source and 
more than this, experience has shown that 
with a few honourable exceptions, it is by 
no means easy to tempt the best teachers 
to leave their< country. Let us by a liberal 
system of scholarships and generous study 


leave, enable our own teachers of languages 
to travel and reside in Europe to complete 
their equipment for the teaching of lan- 
guages. If such men teach the vernaculars 
as they must, our mother-tongue will soar 
up like a rocket and become speedily the 
means of communicating knowledge to the 
masses, obligation to whom is our first 
consideration. You can only improve the 
vernaculars through yoking ^ them with Eng- 
lish and one teacher teaching both. 


The Prince of Wales Appeal for Funds 
for the Boy Scouts Association is gradually 
realizing the amount asked for by His Royal 
Highness — viz, ;^2(X),000. The sum of 
£ho,000 has already resulted in addition to 
which the Council of the I^ational Service 
League at an ICxtraerdinary General 
Meeting voted the assets of the League, 
estimated at ;fl0,000, to the fund the 
Prince has so much at heart. His Royal 
Highness now invites the Colonies to 
support this worthy object, and, if each 
reader contributes to his newspaper the 
simple sum of one shilling, the Prince’s 
desire would immediately- be gratified. 

When the Danish air services begin again 
a machine will leave Copenhagen every morn- 
ing and land passengers in London the same 
evening, avoiding the overnight delay at 
Amsterdam. Mails will leave Copenhagen 
every afteroon, and will be delivered in 
London , the following afternoon. 


A well-known business man in Calcutta 
has recently purchased two aeroplanes, the 
first of which has just arrived in the docks. 
He proposes to use this machine very largely 
for visiting outstations in which he has in- 
terests, thereby economising in valuable 
time. 

The annual report of the Federal Reserve 
Board expresses the opinion that American 
exports will soon have to be cut dowij to the 
most vital essentials unless Europe’s normal 
credit buying power is restored. 

Over 10, (XX) buildings were erected in 
Sydney and its suburbs during 1920. 
These together with additions ^ to existing 
buildings coSit altogether ;f9,278t669. 

Japan’s population, according to the final 
censtis figures, numbers 77,005,610. This 
includes Korea, Formosa, and Sakhalin. 



The Madras Forests. 

By Mr. A. P. SMITH. 


The Report on the administration of the 
Madras Forests, for 1919-20, is nioie than 
usually interesting in as much as it gives 
expression to some frank opinions which, 
at this time of change in the Government, 
are of value as a warning as to the future 
care and development of the limited foiest 
resources of the Presidency, and as indicat- 
ing the possibilities of these limited re- 
sources under skilful and cautious manage- 
ment. There is a note of despair in Mr. 
Cox’s — the Chief Conservator’s — summary 
of the work of the four circles, relative to 
the lack of money to develop the forests, to 
improve the stall and to get on with press- 
ing work in connection with the proper 
conservation of the forests, lie complains, 
after stating thatthe receipts of revenue dur- 
ing the year under review are the highest on 
record, that the surplus, which amounted to 
a little less than a crore and a half of rupees 
in the decade, should be absorbed into the 
general revenues and expenditure, while the 
forests are in an unprotected and degraded 
condition. The comment of the Madras 
Government on this lament ot the Chief 
Conservator is characteristic of all (iovein- 
ments and postpones the date of hastening 
to the rescue to only when “the present 
financial stringency -is relaxed. ” The 
Government remark : “ The Government re- 
gard with sympathy the Chief Conservator’s 
view that development is hampered by the 
absorption in the general revenues and 
expenditure on purposes unconnected with 
forests, of these large annual surpluses. It 
is a commonplace of business phraseology 
that, in order to secure expansion, a large 
part of any surplus must be returned to the 
business. It is not of course possible to 
regard forests, or any other department of 
Government, as a self-contained entity and 
to treat it as an absolutely independent 
business ; but the fact remains that develop- 
ment implies capital expenditure and large 
scale development is impossible without it. 
It is hoped that, when the present financial 
stringency is relaxed, the provision of much 
larger funds for expenditure on the develop- 
ment of forests will be possible.'’ The rea- 
lization of the hope is devoutly to be wished, 

3 


and is one with which the minister, holding 
the Forest portfolio, wnll sympathise. 

In the impoKant matter of final settle- 
ments, fair progress was made and opera- 
tions in this regard aic approaching finality. 
In respect of working plans, the Department 
has practically done nothing owing to a 
depleted staff except plans to work the 
Nilambiir plantations, the field work of which 
has been^ completed and the publication 
alone remaining. For the rest, tentative 
working plans, sii])ject to revision, carried 
on under considerable difficulties, constitut- 
ed the operations. Much j'emains to be 
done in roads and communications and 
a big piogramme has been planned, while 
Rs. one lakh was spent, Rs. 40 030 in open- 
ing up 200 miles of road and cJirt tracks and 
Rs. 60,000 was spent in maintaining 1,500 
miles of exi.sting roads. Future operations, 
funds permitting, will embrace the training 
of rivers for floating timber slides, tramways, 
etc. — all schemes which require large capital 
expenditure. One of the problems closely 
associated with roads and buildings is an 
adequate and unfailing water-supply espe- 
cially for cattle, and this is being studied. 

Under Protection, the outstanding diffi- 
culty confronting the Department is protec- 
tion from fire which, with a population that 
appreciates the conservation of Forests, would 
cause no serious perplexity. But the average 
Indian ryot is “ agin ” forest conservancy 
of any kind. 'Phe most sympathetic Forest 
Officer disposed to be a little blind to the 
commission of trifling forest offences and 
very kind to the virtues of the villager in all 
respects is looked upon as anything but a 
kindly Providence, and is regarded as an un- 
mitigated evil to thwart whose endeavours — 
if it can be safely done — is no unrighteous- 
ness. And what is easier and more exciting 
in one’s monotonous existence than to cause 
a conflagration and witness its magnificent 
effects. Besides, the new grass that will 
spring up immediately after, is nourishment 
for his cattle. That 4,000 sq. miles out of 
6,250 specially reserved forest should be 
burned in -five years is a serious loss in the 
present and in the years to come. Some 
hope is indulged in in trying the system 
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of the early burning of forests, and this 
expedient, for it is not a remedy and is 
only a form of, as Government term is, 
“prophylactic surgery ’’ is one which, it is 
to be wished, could be dispensed with. 
Early burning is sometimes a danger as bad 
as the evil it is intended to remedy. The 
real cure of the disease lies with the villagers 
contiguou.s and having access to and the 
travellers who pass through the forests. 
Unwearied moral persuasion and deter- 
rent punitive measures when the culprit 
is detected combined with the influence 
of the nifei/i^i^erfsia are the only pos- 
sible means to deal with, perhaps, the 
greatest evil which threatens the forests and 
most fatally injures them. Fiie in 'deciduous 
forests is an ever-present menace, which 
does not threaten green forest areas and 
which the Research Officer has undei 
investigation. The Chief Conservator admits 
that little is known of the timber possibilities 
of these evergreen forests and that, in view 
of the pressing demands for timber of all 
kinds, these forests must be looked to for 
supplies. Only two or three varieties of 
timber, he says, have hitherto been tixploited. 
Mr. T. Fv Bourdillon, in his Report on the 
Travancore Forests, 1898, furnishes a list of 
trees in the evergeen forests yielding good 
timber, besides resins, oils, tanning^ bark, 
etc., and further research will assuredly lesult 
in several new saleable timbers being made 
available to meet the growing demand font. 
The one great obstacle in the path of 
exploiting the evergreen forests is that the 
trees flourish mostly in inaccessible localities 
but efforts to surmount obstacles in the 
shape of tinker slides, wire ropewags, and 
machinery would soon be ma'de, were more 
money placed at the Chief Conservator’s 
disposal. The exigencies of ^pace in this 
Journal of necessity corftpels me to pass 
in silence the difficulties, experiments, sug- 
gestions, successes, etc., fully explained 
and achieved by the controlling and 
executive staff of the Department. 

Some very interesting remarks concerning 
spike disease in Sandal are contributed by 
Mr. B. F. Rigold, Conservator, Southern 
Circle and though Mr. P. S. Jivanna Rao 
had written a similarly suggestive paper in 
the Indian Forester on the cause of spike as 
Sandal, Mr. Rigold states that the rough 
draft of his report had been written previous 
to his reading Mr* Jivanna’s pap^r.“To some 
extent*\ says Mr. Rigold, “the suggestions 
put forward by the undersigned appear to 


tally with the conclusions arrived at by 
Mr. Jivanna Rao. But they do not alto- 
gether tally. Mr. Rigold’s theory, based 
principally on Ranger Mr. P. A. Krishna- 
swamy Mudaliar’s observations and reports, 
in the special observation area of North 
Salem Division during the period of one 
year, is in his own words as follows : — 
“Since orthodox methods of regarding the 
spike problem have failed to yield any u.seful 
result, it would not be amiss if some hetero- 
dox theoiy were consideied, and ventures, 
therefore, to put forward the suggestion that 
the Sandal tree, having found by ex45erience 
that it can obtain nourishment at the ex- 
pense of other plants, has gone too far in 
this direction, and has had the tables turned 
on it by the numerous hosts which it is now 
in the habit of excessively attacking. Cleai 
telling of trees other than Sandal in spiked 
localities would, if this theory were correct, 
tend to aggragate the evil, and such action 
might, indeed, even start an attack of spike 
in unspiked localities ; since, the coppicing 
of the hosts would throw an additional 
strain on the parasite, or the coppicing of 
the parasite would throw an additional 
strain on the hosts, whichever way one cares 
to put it. While uprooting the growth 
other than Sandal would be as unlikely to 
actually cure spike (manifest or latent) as 
would the removal of a consumptive ani- 
mal from the surroundings which gave rise 
to consumption be likely to effect a cure. 
In both cases, the constitution of the orga- 
nism would,'‘in all probability, be upset be- 
yond the power of recovery.” 

Mr. Rigold absolves Ranger Mr. P. A. 
Krishnaswamy Mudaliar of any responsibi- 
lity Mn declaring his theory. Mr. Rigold’s 
deductons arc also not in agreement with 
the opinions of Messrs, Mac Dougal and 
Cannon who, in commenting on Mr. Ji- 
vanna Rao’s report incidentally, are against 
Mr. Rigold’s theory. In adverting to those 
critics Mr. Rigold says : “ Messrs. Mac 
Dougal and Cannon appear to be fortu- 
nately situated in their ability to state that 
it is obvious that any plant (host) would 
soon free itself from a dependent (parasite) 
which did not follow it in its extreme con- 
centration, thus entailing, of course, the 
power of automatic adjustment in the os- 
motic activity of the dependent Mr. Ri- 
gold in reply writes : — The vital processes 
of plants in their more intimate aspects 
appear to be rarely ‘ obvious ’ and matters 
‘ pf course.’ It may be noted that the sen- 
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tence, as quoted, appears to be incomplete. 
It is suggested that the opinion of J^ssrs. 
MacDougal and Cannon need not altogether 
deter us from making the experiment 
which Mr. Rigold suggests in his report. 
After quoting the assertion from the Encyclo- 
paedia Brittamca that vegetable parasites 

frequently commit suicide as it were,” 
Mr. Rigold’s suggestion is given in his own 
language ; “ It seems probable that, in the 
case of Sandal while some of the hosts fall 
with the parasite, others survive by destroy- 
ing the parasite. But, however this may be, 
it would be as well to attempt to prevent 
spike by destroying, where Sandal grows, 
all growth other than Sandal. It is quite 
possible that the degenerate tendency of 
the species would continue for some time, 
the trees parasiting upon one another, and 
only the strongest of them surviving ; but 
the question as to the number of geneiations 
of seed which might be required to produce 
non-parasitic Sandal is one which is best 
left to the Mendelian specialist. It is 
possible that, within a comparatively short 
time, the desired result would be obtained, 
provided only that the Sandal were not 
given the slightest opportunity of cultivating 
its peculiar weakness.” 

Whatever the issue of the contending 
theories, it is plain that furtiier experiment 
and research are necessary, and it is more 
than possible that a remedy will soon be 
found for spike. It is well established that 
many plant diseases are due to the infest- 
ation of parasitic fungi. The writer has 
given much space in this article to Mr. Ri- 
gold^s heterodox theory for the purpose of 
stimulating inquiry on a subject which is of 
enormous importance. Spike is a disease 
which has puzzled many investigators, and 
the discovery of a cure or preventive would 
result in the saving of lakhs of rupees now 
lost to the Governments which find in the 
healthy Sandal tree a most valuable asset. 
To Mysore Forest Officers, the various 
theories on the subject of spike are of 
supreme interest. 

The mining side of Forest work is not en- 
couraging. As regards the continued supply 
of fuel — a factor of immense importance — the 
outlook Js gloomy, Landlords witli private 
forests do not appear to be alive to the neces- 
sity of working them on scientific lines, 
and much waste by wanton destruction and 
indifference to future supplies, point to some- 
thing like a fuel famine in a few years time. 
The denudation of forest in unreserved 


, lands is another matter of grave concern. Mr. 
C. M. Hodgson of the Northern Circle sounds 
a note of warning as follows : — “ The timber 
supply outside the reserves will soon be ex- 
hausted and then theft from the reserves will 
increase, while the qountry will' be made as 
hideous as the plains of Lower Burma.” 
Efforts to deal successfully with the hill tribes 
is a difficulty which is of considerable con- 
sequence. Concessions are abused. Among 
these jungle tribes, the Chenchus, “a bastard, 
diseased, depraved and corrupted commu- 
nity,” appear to be the most difficult to 
deal with. 

Natural and Artificial regeneration work 
is carefully looked to. Among other trees 
the planting of the palmyra palm is to be 
warmly commended. 

In this necessarily hasty survey of the ad- 
ministrative work 01 the Madras Forest De- 
partment I must merely refer to the excellent 
work done by the Coimbatore Forest College. 
The conservancy of the forest must, as the 
years go on, fall more and more into the 
hands of responsible Indians and it is desir- 
able that forest oflicers of the best kind 
should pass out of the College for the purpose. 
In Mr. Cox’s opinion the senior students 
who passed at the end of the year are ot “the 
best classes that the Coimbatore College has 
as yet turned out” and that experienced 
officers are unanimous in the opinion that 
the quality of the Rangers since the Coim- 
batore College was opened shows marked 
and steady improvement. 'Inhere are many 
departments of Government some well, and 
some badly, administered, but it would not 
be easy t > select any depaitment in which 
the superior officers work so unwearyingly 
in the interests of the people, through good 
and evil report, than the officers of the 
Madras Forests. 

According to recent statistics, there are 
in Australia, exclusive of Queen si and, 68, 500 
motor-cars, 4,200 motor-ti ticks, and 3^,000 
motor-cycles. 

All restrictions on the impoitation and 
sale of mineral oils in Italy have been re- 
moved since January 1. 


New Zealand University has instituted a 
forestry degree with the title of “ Bachelor 
of Scenic Forestry.” 

The metric sytem of weights and measurcj 
is to be introduced throughout Greecer 



Well Irrigation ii^'Ganjam. 

By the Assistant Director of Industries^ Bezivada^ Madras Presidency . 


Of course the Ganjam district is in great 
prominence as a famine-stricken one in 
spite of the fact that the rainfall is about 
46" and far more in Maliyas (Hilly tracts). 
The adjoining district of Vizagapatam gets 
only a rainfall of about 41" and manages 
to be in a far better position, Chinglepuf 
and South Arcot with about the same rain- 
fall as Ganjam are fairly independent. 
Coimbatore with 26" is not affected by 
famine. It is therefore worth while enquir- 
ing why Ganjam alone should be so liable to 
famine conditions and stand much on the 
same level as Bellaiy or Anantapur with about 
23" of rainfall. Ganjam with a population 
of about 2,222,000 (1911 Census) had in 
1916-17, 1,893,000 acres under food crops, 
the total irrigated area being about 803,000 
acres. The latter figure is made up of about 

165.000 acres under Government canals , 
50,200 under private canals ; about 428,000 
under tanks, 7,607 under wells and about 

1.58.000 from other sources. About one mil- 
lion acres were therefore left as diy crops 
entirely dependent upon rains. Tiie adjoining 
district of Vizagapatam with about 2,240,000 
acres of food crops had 1,29,000 acres irrigat- 
ed made up of 56,000 acres under Govern- 
ment canals ; 79,000 acres from private 
canals : 8,47,000 acres from tanks, 1,96,000 
acres from wells and 1,12,000 acres from 
other sources. Irrigation from wells and 
tanks no doubt ultimately depend on the 
amount of rainfall but they afford better 
facilities for making use of the water for 
agricultural purposes without allowing it 
to run to waste. It will also be seen that 
Vizagapatam depends less upon Government 
canals than Ganjam and more upon 
tankg and wells. In Ganjam the sub-soil 
water is generally available within 15 ft. 
from the surface and there appears to be no 
reason why the ryot should not sink a much 
larger number of wells for agricultural pur- 
poses. Coimbatore had a food crop area of 
about 1,869,500 acres and had nearly 335,400 
acres under wells out of a total irrigated 
area of 437,000 acres. Madura hal likewise 

150.000 acres under wells. 

The area under rice in the Ganjam district 
in 1919-20 was 1,117,000 in the non-agency 
portion and about 87,000 acres in the agency 


portion. A very appreciable portion of the 
crop must, therefore, have been entirely rain- 
fed. It follows that the slightest derange- 
ment in the monsoons affects the rain-fed 
crop considerably. Provision of wells as 
any auxiliary source of irrigation would assist 
the ryot to a large extent in overcoming the 
effects of deficient rainfall. 

Excluding fallows and other culturable 
waste lands, the existing cultivated area 
should yield about 532,000 tons of rice and 

224.000 tons of all other food crops. Taking 
the average requirement at 1/6 ton of rice 
per head of population, the rice crop in the 
Ganjam district should easily support 

3.192.000 persons. Its population is only 
2,220,000. 'Fhc immediate need of Ganjam 
lies therefore in excavating a large number 
of wells to supplement rainfall as a source 
of irrigation. Out of one million acres now 
entirely dependent on rainfall, more than 
half can, I believe, be made secure for wet 
crops by sinking welis at the rate of one for 
every 10 acres. Each well should not cost 
moie than about Rs. 300 on the average. 

There appears to be no great obstacle 
to carrying out a programme of constructing 
wells in this district aided by agricultural 
loans from (Government. According to the 
Census of 1911, the total number of persons 
engaged in agriculture directly or indirectly 
amounts to 1,285,456 sufficient to keep as 
many acres under irrigation. This figure 
is made up of cultivating land owners 
368,856 and cultivating tenants 465,362, 
463,362 field labourers being 369,892. The 
cultivating land owners and tenants have a 
permanent interest in the land and will there- 
fore be benefited by increasing the source of 
irrigation. In the Vizagapatam district, 
where the number of cultivating land owners 
arc only about i of the cultivating tenants 
(279,515 and 853,689 respectively) there are 
about 196,000 acres under wells. There 
should, therefore, be no insuperable difficulty 
in the Ganjam ryots sinking more wells if 
they will seek Government aid. The services 
of. the Pumping and Boring Department 
of the Department of Industries should? be 
utilized to a much larger extent. Its opera- 
tions will expand to the extent there frdm 
demand created by the cultivator. 



Muhammadan Education in Madras. 


In response to a request from the Govern- 
ment of India for suggestions regarding the 
extension and improvement of Muhammadan 
education, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madras, has issued an interesting letter 
in which he explains what is already being 
done and makes some suggestions for fur 
ther action. 

The causes of the educational backward- 
ness of the Muhammadan community in 
Madras are, in his opinion : 

(i) The feeling that secular Instruc- 
tion should be postponed in 
favour of religious instruction. 

(ii) Poverty. 

(iii) Linguistic difficulties, and 

(iv) Indifference to study. 

The measures that have been taken to 
combat these causes are : (1) provision of 
a special staff of inspecting officers and 
teachers, (2) provision of Government and 
Local Board schools and grants-in-aid to 
schools under private management, (3) fee 
concessions and scholarships and (4) pro- 
vision for teaching through the medium of 
Urdu where necessary and practicable. 

The Director of Public Instruction rcfeis 
to certain concrete examples of the measures 
taken in recent years. 

Collegiate Education. 

The Madrasa-i-Azam was in 1918 raised 
to the grade of a second grade college, and 
the Director has since been permitted to 
apply to the University for the affiliation of 
the college in Branch VI of the B.A. Pass 
Course. 

* Secondary Education. 

Government last year sanctioned the 
conversion of the Muhammadan Municipal 
Higher Elementary School at Nellore into a 
secondary school. They approved the open- 
ing of Form IV in the Government Middle 
School at Kurnool. 

In the Municipal High Schools at Adoni 
and Bellary, special lower classes were 
opened for the benefit of the Muhammadan 
students. 

In order encourage the appointment o 
teachers in aided secondary 
: %|jiools afiended by a considerable number 
W Muhammadans, the full salary of a Hindu- 
teacher was paid to th6> American 


Mission College (School Department), 
Madura, St. Peter's High School, Tanjore, 
and the United Free Church Mission High 
School, Conjeeveram. 

Special grants were also sanctioned for 
the entertainment of Urdu Munshis in other 
secondary schools, in the Wesleyan 

Mission Middle School, Madurantakam, and 
in the Raja’s High School, Ichchapuram. 

A separate grant has been promised for 
the opening of Urdu sections in the High 
School Department of the Noble College, 
Masulipatam. 

Inspectors and Inspectresses have been 
asked to take up the question of special 
provision for Urdu in the secondary schools 
under public and private managements. 

Local Bodies and Muhammadan 
Education. 

Local bodies have also shown willingness 
to advance the Muhammadan education. 

The District Board, North Arcot, made 
provision in its budget estimate for 1920-21, 
for the opening of a secondary school for 
Muhammadans at Melvisharam. The Vellore 
Murvicipal Council has resolved to grant 
scholarships to three poor and deserving 
pupils in the Government Muhammadan 
Secondary School, Vellore, and to supply 
books and slates free of cost to poor and 
deserving students of the Municipal 
elementary schools from municipal funds. 

This free supply of suitable Urdu reading 
books to all Muhammadan elementary 
schools for boys and girls is very necessary 
to help to spread a knowledge of history ,- 
geography and general reading, for at present 
the parents of Muhammadan pupils are 
only willing to buy those books which deal 
more or less with religious subjects. The 
Director of Public Instruction hopes that 
other local bodies will follow the lead set 
by the Vellore Municipal Council and the 
North Arcot District Board. 

Elementary Education. 

The great difficulty is to induce the 
muktabs or Quran schools to offer secular 
education. The progress in this direction 
has been slow, in spite of the efforts of the 
Muhammadan Sub-Assistant Inspectors. 
The difficulty is that very few of the 
Muhammadan teachers in these schools know 
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enough to teach even the simplest elements 
of education outside the Quran. Some 
progress has, however, been made. 

The Director of Public Instruction is sug- 
gesting to the local bodies that they might 
try the experiment of appointing Hindustani 
Munshis to give instruction in Hindustani to 
the Muhammadan puplis in those elementary 
schools in which the number of Muhammadan 
pupils is not sufficient to justify the opening 
^f separate Hindustani classes. 

Besides the ordinary muktabs, there is in 
this ^Presidency a class of Muhammadan 
schools known as Arabic muktabs which give 
a more advanced type of Quran teaching. 
The Director of Public Instruction proposes 
to consult representative Muhammadan 
gentlemen and to see whether they can make 
any suggestions for enabling these schools to 
extend the services which they perform for 
the Muhammadan community and whethei 
they would desire them to teach Arabic for 
the University Oriental Title Examinations. 

Education of Muhammadan Girls. 

The Director of Public Instruction 
considers the appointment of a Muhammadan 
Sub-Assistant Inspectress desirable. But as 
ho qualified Muhammadan lady can atpre- 
sent be found, he proposes as an alternative 
to depute from time to time a qualified teach- 
er with special experience in Government 


Muhammadan Traininrg Schools to visit spe- 
cially selected areas and to report on the 
progress of the eduqation of Muhammadan 
girls and to make suggestions for its improve- 
ment. The Director of Public Instruction 
is also of opinion that the education of girls 
among the poorer classses of Muhammadans 
would be stimulated if it were found possible 
to introduce vocational training into the 
elementary schools for Muhammadan girls, 
side by side with the ordinary education. 
For there would be a great increase in the 
popularity of the schools if poor gosha women 
were enabled by what they had learnt there, 
to even increase by a small amount the family 
income. The Director of Public Instruction 
has been asked to consult with the Director 
of Industries as to the practicability of open- 
ing centres in large towns where a special 
course of training in Muhammadan embroi- 
dery, basket-making, tape-making and 
similar industries can be given to Muhamma- 
dan teachers, so that these teachers njay, in 
their turn,' introduce the teaching of these 
industries into the more impoitant Muham- 
madan girls’ schools in the Presidency. 

In addition to the measures mentioned 
above, numerous scholarships have been 
sanctioned from time to time for the benefit 
of Muhammadans and the Director of Public 
Instruction has now been invited to submit 
proposals for increasing the number. 


Teachers’ Pay in Madras. 


The Madras Government are pleased to 
sanction a grant of Rs. 15,000 towards the 
improvement of the pay of teachers in aided 
secondary schools for girls and direct that 
the amount be distributed among the institu- 
tions. The grants sanctioned are to be uti- 
lized entirely on raising the pay of qualified 
teachers, pandits and instructors with retros- 
pective effect from the beginning of the 
current school year and the lower paid 
teachers should receive preferential consider- 
ation. The Director of Public Instruction is 
•equested to make certain that this special 
iubvention is not appropriated by the re- 
cipients in such a way as to assist any reduc- 
.ion in the scale of fees or of the amount of 
contribution payable by the school managers. 
1^0 this end the Director is to obtain and 
mbpiit to (government by the 1st June 1921 


a statement showing the actual increases to 
the salaries of the teachers employed in the 
various institutions effected with the aid of 
the grants now sanctioned and the propor- 
tion of the increase met either from the 
manager’s own funds or by an increase in 
the rates of fees levied from the pupils. 
Such portion of the increase in the salaries 
of teachers as is solely due td the special 
grants now sanctioned should be deducted 
from the expenditure incurred on the insti- 
tutions as shown in the annual Financial 
statement when determining the ordinary 
grant admissible under the Graht-in-Aid 
Code. The Director of Public Instruction 
is requested to arrange if possible* fof the 
disbursement of these payments before the 
31st March without waiting for formal 
povision of funds. 



Cultivation of Dry Land in South Kanara.* 

-By. K. GOVINDA KIDAVU, 

Assistant Dnector of A^ritultnre, VI J Chcle, Madras, 


The subject 1 have selected to address 
you on to-day is “ Systematic Cultivation ot 
dry land on rational lines wHh special re- 
ference to Tapioca and Mod an ]\addy’\ In 
ancient days the two w'esl coast distiicts of 
Malabar and South Kanara were a huge 
mountainous tract with a very small number 
ot population. As years advanced, popula- 
tion also increased, so too the area undei 
cultivation. The cultivation then was carried 
on in a rude way. Parts of jungle near at 
hand, weie set fire to, and some food crops, 
such as paddy and ragi were sown and raked 
in before the burst of the South-west mon- 
soon. The crop is harvested in about five 
months. This is evidently a destructive and 
barbarous cultivation, 'bhis system still exists 
in parts of Malabar and South Kanara. 
It is known as “ Puram ” in the former and 
“ Kumri ” cultivation in the latter district. 

When population increased still further 
and people became more and more civilised — 
systematic cultivation of paddy was started 
in wet lands and on river banks. The next 
stage was the starting of garden crops, such 
as cocoanuts, arecanuts, pepper, etc., just at 
the higher levels than wet lands. Surround- 
ing these there now exists a belt of land 
generally called Kumki ” where the vegeta- 
tion is kept on. The trees are allowed to 
grow and the leaves are used as manure. 
A belt of 100 yards all round the wet land is 
allowed by Government to be thus used by 
the old Wargadars.This is indeed an excellent 
arrangement. But. for the green leaves thus 
available, the ^ei land cultivation could not 
have been carried on in such a high standard 
as it is in South Kanara. 

I am now concerned with the area of dry 
land above or outside Kumki, the vast areas 
of dry land left waste untouched must strike 
anybody who travels in the district ; 1 am 

aware that the bulk of this is not level. 
Some are steep, some of gentle slope, while 
others are fairly level. I’he experience in 
Malabar is that every bit of such lands can be 
usefully cultivated. Even in South Kanara 

-■' C 


roundMudubidri, Gurpur, etc., the hard work- 
ing Christian ryots have demonstrated beyond 
any doubt the possibilities oi making good 
income out of lands which once appeared to 
be barren. 

1 wish to impress upon you that there is a 
good deal of money locked up in these waste 
lands. 'I'o reclaim them would ceitainly be 
an excellent investment. Near towns of 
Kasargode, Mangalore, Udipi andCoondapur 
there is good deal of demand for this kind of 
land. 1 know of instances where dry ‘lands 
were sold at Rs. 2000 per acre. Why should 
Kanara lyots confine themselves to the 
neighbourhoods of the towns where labour, 
living and all the rest of it are so dear ? Now 
that the Local Board’s administration is in 
your own hand.s, you can get new roads to 
any tract which you have improved by culti- 
vation. You can easily find more money to 
pay enhanced cesses to meet increased ex- 
penses for new roads. 

It is a great pity that full advantage is 
not taken of the abundant .supply of rains 
with which our coast is blessed and of the 
excellent drainage conditions of the west coast 
lands.' Compare the rainfall and the soil 
conditions of the east coast districts with 
those of ours. The rainfall over there is so 
scanty, being only somewhere about 26 inches 
even much less in parts, while ours is 126 
inches and more. There, water level is 60 to 
100 feet deep. The bulk of the valuable 
crops are raised under irrigation from deep 
wells which are constructed at a cost of Rs.600 
to Rs. 1 ,000 each. If they get a rainfall of one 
inch a day in Coimbatore or Madras they will 
not be able to plough their lands for a week 
or 10 days but if we get 3 inches of rain a day 
our land can be ploughed the next day if not 
the very sanie evening. How well-drained the 
west coast lands are, becomes at once evident. 
"J'he rain water here is wasted and it is allow- 
ed to flow over lands, with valuable manu- 
rial ingredients ultimately to the Arabian 
sea. What is wanted is to make the water 
pass through the lands wherever possible, in 
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which case the wastage of manurial ingre- 
dients is reduced to a great extent, 

Let us now see how many acres of dry 
land are available in each of the taluks of 
South Kanara. 

'I'he figures as per Jamabandy report of 
1920 are 


Dry land held on patta 


Trfluk 



Percentage 

Actually 

Left 

of culti 


under 

vated to 


cultivation 

waste 

unculti- 

vated 

I 


3 

4 

- - " — 


- 


Mangalore 

16,079 

4«.235 

26*03 

Kasargode 

64,015 

>54.689 

29*27 

Uppinungadi ... i 

21.529 

29,048 ] 

49 53 

Udipi 

12,636 

35.9.88 

25-46 

('oondapur 

13,207 

25111 f ! 

34-28 

Karakal 

10,366 

33.090 

23'8S 

Total ... 

MS. 7 32 

327.361 

I8I 42 


Dry land not yet assigned 
on darUhast 


Taluk 

Dry land 
cultivated 

Diy kind 
left 
waste 

Percentage 
of culti- 
vated to 
unculti- 
vated 


^ ' 5 

6 

— f 

7 

Mangalore 

1,342 1 

98 .B 83 

1*33 

Kasargode 

3.531 

40,718 

7*98 

IJppinangadi ... i 

1.414 

68,243 

2*03 

Udipi 

2, 106 

88,298 

2*32 

Coondapur 

266 

149.874 

0*17 

Karkal 

2,216 

>27.529 

1*71 

Total 

I 

10,877 

1 

573.545 

15*54 


Thus 327,361 acres of dry land held on 
patta and 573,545 acres of unoccupied dry^ 
land (Total 900,906) acres are left waste. 
Let it be taken for granted that J of it is too 
bad to be cultivated or otherwise not avail- 
able for the purpose : still lakhs are left 
for cultivation. This is really too great a 
figure to be lost sight of. 


I shall now sketch out in a rough way 
how cultivation is to be adopted in such 
land, First of all, the area proposed to be 


taken up must be well protected from tres- 
pass. 'Fhe cheapest and the best way of 
doing it would be by making mud wall 
plated up with agave at the top. A third 
of area, preferably the steepest portion should 
be allowed to run into jungle to provide the 
required leaf manure. A portion should be 
set apart for grazing cattle and the extent 
would vary according to the number of 
cattle, riie remaining should be taken up 
for raising crops. This area has to be 
terraced if it is not fiat enough. I'he 
steeper the area the narrower the terraces 
ought to be. If the ground is level simple 
bunds would be enough. It is not good 
farming to raise the same kind of crop every 
year, A system of rotation will therefore be 
necessaiy. A three years rotation was found 
to be quite satisfactoiy on the Taliparamba 
Farm. I'he area has therefore to be divided 
into three blocks of equal size. The first 
block will be cropped with ginger, chillies or 
Tapioca. The second block may be devot- 
ed to a good crop, such as paddy or ragi 
and the third block to a pulse crop, Cow- 
pea. 

The rotation would be : — 


I 

II 

III 

i 

I St year ginger or 
chillies 

ist year paddy 

1st )eai pulse 

2nd year paddy , 

2nd yeai pulse 

2nd year ginger 

3rd year pulse 

3rd year ginger 

31 d year paddy 


Ginger and chillies would give a net 
income of Rs. 100 to 200. Modan paddy 
would give a net income of Rs. 40 to 50. 
I'he pulse crop simply covers the cost of 
cultivation and supplies a good lot of orga- 
nic matter to be ploughed in. This being a 
leguminous crop, enriches the soil. It is 
necessary to raise the crop once in three 
years for the above reason and to give the 
land a sort of rest. After the harvest of 
paddy a catch-crop of horse-gram can also 
be taken in the same year. On an average a 
net income of Rs. 50 can easily be made. 
Thus if the Kanara ryots take up a lakh of 
acres under cultivation, the district at once 
becomes richer by 50 lakhs of rupees per 
annum. This question therefore should be 
^riously considered by the well-wishers of 
the district either they be rich or poor. Of 
coursje the crops have to be manured ; any 
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amount of* fish manure is available in the 
district and it is a folly to allow' it to be 
exported to foreign countries. All the crops 
mentioned above are exhibited and leaflets 
on their cultivation are also available for 
distribution. 

Before closing I shall speak a few words 
on 'Fapioca and modan paddy which are 
both new to the district. I'he latter was 
tried last season in different parts of the 
district. Mr. F^llis, our esteemed Collector, 
who is ever ready to help the lyots, sanction- 
ed the required funds for the seed. The 
crop though started a little late was found 
successful in all cases where it was manured 
and weeded. It has a good future. Be- 


sides, the Collector also sanctioned Rs. 350 
for the distribution of Tapioca cuttings 
which have been distributed throughout the 
disy*ict. Naturally, on account of ignorance, 
mistakes have been made in planting, etc., 
in certain parts. Many of the plots have 
been inspected by the Agricultural Demon- 
strators and myself. 'I'he grpwth has been 
found to be satisfactory. It is a very pay- 
ing crop. During the war-time, when the 
price of grain w'as exceptionally high, the 
crop was found to be the main stay of the 
poor classes in Malabar, 'I'ravancore and 
Cochin, w'here of late the area under the 
crop has considerably increased. 


Refining Cuban Sugar. 


’Fhe following information is from the 
Secretaiy, Sugai Bureau, Busa : — It is well 
known that Cuba 'i^roduces raw sugar which 
in pre-war days was exported mostly to the 
United States of America wheie it was refined 
and consumed. In 1919 Mr. Hannibal 
J. De Mesa who was deputed to Europe 
as a special envoy of the Cuban (lovern- 
ment to investigate the present conditions 
and future prospect of the beet sugar in- 
dustry in F.urope and its probable effect 
on the Cuban cane sugar industry diew 
the attention of the Cuban sugar producers 
to the fact that Europe wMnts white sugar 
and that white sugar must be made in Cuba. 
In his report he said : “Europe (excepting 
Fmgland) is not prepared to refine, and does 
not wish to eat raw sugar. The French 
refineries are not prepared to refine Cuban 
raws. Before the war beet sugar came Irom 
Fairope to America, and Cuba exported 
practically no sugar to Europe. Now, Cuba 
exports 1,500,000 tons to countries apart 
from the United States. The refineries of 
the United States for the first time in 
history are exporting part of their pro- 
duct, and are actually organizing foreign 
departments which never existed hefoic, 
preparing for the exports to Europe. 
Much Cuban sugar went to Europe through 
American refinerie.s art a piofit of millions 
of dollars to the Sugar F'qualisation Board 
and after this Board ceases to exist, the 
profit will go to the refineries. 'This profit, 
plus the saving of rehapding charge, should 
be secured by the Cuban producer. As he 
now has fuel oil, and as his furnaces and 
boilers, evaporators, vacuum pans and 
4 


(enlrifugals aie exactly siuhasa leliner 
must use, he only needs the addition of 
bone-black fillers to make complete re- 
fineries of Ids raw sugar factories. 'To bring 
a Cuban raw sugar factory to a refining 
capacity w'oiild cost one-lhird of what a 
complete new refinery w'cjulcl cost. Refined 
sugar direct from Cuba to Eairope would 
save rehanding. The extra profit, after mak- 
ing all allowances for extra cost, would be 
nearer three cents per pound of sugar than 
two. It will also bring about a great advant- 
age to us as it would reduce the quantity of 
raws that weighs now on Ihj^Amcrican market 
(fiom 4,000,000 tons to 2,500,000 tons) which 
compels Cuba in many cases to make forced 
sales during the crop. 4'hcre are other pro- 
cesses of producing direct white sugars that 
command to-day very high prices. During 
the last crop in Louisiana a large percentage 
of the sugar produced was of this kind, and 
from it the planters reaped a large profit. 
Almost any Cuban factory could be arranged 
to work one of these processes and at but 
little expense. These near-white sugars will 
be in great demand in FAirope, especially 
this year, and the difference in price between 
white and brown sugar will be entirely out 
of proportion to the actual cost of making 
white sugar. It will be so much higher that 
I do not venture any figures.” It appears 
that a stait has been made in this direction 
as the India Committee Ctrcnlar of the 

17th March 1921 reports that tjj^e manu- 
facture of plantation white sugar was carried 
out last crop at one factory in Cuba, 16,000 
tons being produced. 



Madras Soap Industry, 

By Mr. A. K. MENQN, 

Oil Chemtsl and Soap Expert to the Madras Department of Industries and Superintendent 

of the Kerala Soap Institute, Calicut. 


On the west coast of this Presidency, the 
free use of soap is and has long been general. 
On the east coast for various reasons the 
soap habit is not so widely .spread though 
of late years it has extended and is likely to 
continue to extend rapidly. h\)i soap is 
proving its superiority to the alternatives 
which the east coast has to offer and the 
prejudices against it are being removed 
One of these prejudices was La.sed on the 
fact that most soaps contain animal niattei 
and it is worth while pointing out that the 
Kerala Soap Factory employs no animal mat- 
ter in the manufacture of soap 'Hie only 
exceptfbn to this rule is the fish oil soap 
which is used for the destruction of insect 
pests. 

Before the establishment of the (Govern- 
ment soap factory at Calicut almost the whole 
of the soap us.ed in the Madras Presidency 
was imported from abroad. The annual value 
of the soap imported befoie the war amount- 
ed to some 13 lakhs of rupees. As this pre- 
sidency is abundantly supplied with veget- 
able oils, the be^ possible raw material for 
soap manufacture, it was plain that the 
importation of soap from abroad was a waste- 
ful arrangement and there could be no doubt 
about the desirability of building up a soap 
industry in the country. 

The Government soap factory was accord- 
ingly started on the west coast just at the 
beginning of the war. It undertook the 
manufacture of soap by two processes, the 
Cold process and the Boiling process. 'The 
former process requires very little plant and 
very little capital expenditure. 'Phe disad- 
vantage in it is that the very large percent- 
age of the oil used must be cocoanut oil. 
Otherwise this process will not give good re- 
sults. The Boiling process requires considei- 
able expenditure on plant. A plant cap- 
able of turning out 30 tons of soap a month 
costs at present prices about Rs. 30,000. A 
smaller plant has no chance of paying if the 
Boiling process is used. On the other hand 
any kind of oil can be used as the process 
removes all impurities. Further the boiling 


process makes it possible to recover the gly- 
cerine, a bye-product of considerable value 
with prices as they arc at present. 

The factory had hardly got to work when 
the war caused a remarkable dislocation in 
the cost of raw materials. 1 he price of co- 
coanuts fell, while the price of groundnut 
rose , the result was that it became possible 
to manufacture soap with cocoanut oil by 
the Cold process at a low cost just when the 
price ()f imported soaps was running up. As 
the Cold process is simple, a very large 
number of .‘-oap manufacturing firms sprang 
into existence on the v'cst coast and began 
to use the cheap-priced cocoanut oil to 
manufacture soap by the Cold process. At 
one time tlieir output rose to about 100 tons 
of soap per month But at the end of the 
war, the price of the cocoanut rose rapidly, 
and these mushroom factories found it im- 
possible any longer to cc/mpete with the 
foreign soaps produced by the Boiling pro- 
cess. The majority of them closed and thus 
the output of soap fell from 100 tons to 10 
or 20 tons a month. 

The downfall of many of these factories is 
not altogether to be regretted, for the qua- 
lity of the soap which they put on the 
market was, as a rule, very inferior. The 
Cold process unfortunately lends itself readily 
to adulteration. A very small percentage of 
cocoanut oil will produce a soap that remains 
for a little time white in appearance and 
hard to the touch, in spite of the fact that 
an excessive quantity of water or other worth- 
less matter has been introduced. Further, 
dining the v\ar time, it was impossible to get 
caustic soda ready for use in the manufacture 
of soap and it became necessary to prepare 
caustic soda in this country. Some of these 
factories used caustic soda carelessly pre- 
pared by crude processes which led to the 
inclusion.of positively deleterious matter in 
the .soap. 

Unfortunately the public showed itself 
anxious to buy the cheapest soap without 
enquiring as to its quality. People jucHged 
the cheapness of the soap bv its weip^ht 
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disregarding the fact that one pound of 
adulterated soap may not do as much wash- 
ing as half a pound of pure soap besides the 
fisk of injury to the skin or clothes. But 
adulteration is not a monopoly of the in- 
digenous factories. It is said that much of 
the imported soap, especially that which 
comes from Japan, is badly adulterated. 'I'lie 
public still allows itself to be duped by a 
fictitious appearance of cheapness and 
chooses to give its 8 annas for a heavy bar of 
adulterated foieign material rather than to 
buy for the same price half the weight of 
pure .soap from the Kerala Soap Factory not 
realizing that the latter is capable of doing 
at least as much cleaning work. In New 
South Wales, there is a law that all soaps, 
which do not contain more tlian r)0 pci cent 
of fatty acids, should he marked not as soap 
but as soap mixtures, and in this countr> 
too the public should be protected by a 
similar device from its own willingness to be 
deceived. 

The Calicut Government soap factory or 
as it is now called the Kerala Soap Institute 
IS producing both soap from cocoanut oil by 
the Cold process and soaps from other vege- 
table oils by the Boiling process, d'he soap 
which it produces has all along been of first 
class quality, and no one who has used it ha.s 
made any .serious complaint against it. In- 
deed many of its useis after leaving this 
country and going to England have taken 
the trouble to .send for it as they prefer it to 
the English soaps. 

'Vht reputation of the Government Factory 
soaps and especially of the white vegetol 
soap has certainly suffered from the inferi- 
ority of many white soaps produced by pri- 
vate firms in Calicut. 'JTe general public 
is apt to think that ’any white soap coming 
from Calicut is the product of the Govern- 
ment F'actory. The facts given above will 
make it clear that this is not so. 'I’he 
Kerala Institute soap will shortly bear a 
special trade mark. 

The factory is now turning out monthly 
some 30 tons of soap by the Cold process 
and about the same quantity by the Boiling 
process. The plant is capable of doubling 
this output but the demand is slack chiefly 
owing to the competition of cheap and 
adulterated foreign soaps. 

Seeing that the total consumption of .soap 
in the Madras Presidency must already be 
about three thousand tons annually and 
that the output of the Government factory 


together wdth the existing private factories 
only conies to some 800 toils annually it is 
clear that there is a chance for private enter- 
pri.se to make luse of the abundant raw 
materials of the Presidency to meet the de- 
mands of an expanding maiket. There is a 
private soap manufacturing company in the 
North of India with factories in Meerut and 
Calcutta but its products hardly reach this 
Presidency. It is doubtful whether the Cold 
process wall be able to compete wdth foreign 
soaps as the price of cocoanut oil may rise 
still higher. Hut there is no reason why 
it should not be possible to comoete wdth 
foreign .soaps by the Boiling process. There 
is abundant raw^ material in the Presidency 
and the Boiling process enables us to choose 
the raw^ material w^hich happens for the time 
being to be cheapest and to recover bye-pro- 
ducts. 

One cause wdiich has restricted the opera- 
tions of the Kerala Soap Institute is the lack 
of a .suitable site and the difficulty of getting 
plant during the war lime. 'Phe plant re- 
qinrecl for the effective recovery of glycerine 
has only just been received and it has still 
to be erected. When this plant is in work- 
ing order, it is hoped to gjet 8 tons of 
glycerine for every 150 Ions of soap produced 
and he expects to find a ready market for 
crude glycerine both in the medjcal institu- 
tions of this Presidency and in Baroda where 
a factory is now- uiydertaking the refinement 
of glycerine. 

Besides producing soap- for human use, 
the factory also produces an insecticide soap 
from the w’aste products of the fish oil fac- 
tories of the west-coast. This is the only 
soap pioduccd by the factory, w'hich is not 
made from vegetable oils. It is much used 
by the planters for spraying coffee plants, 
etc., and under the advice of the Agricul- 
tural Department the mango growers of this 
Presidency are now J^eginning to use it to rid 
them.selves of the mango hopper pest which 
attacks their trees. There is already a great 
demand for this soap and it is intended to 
produce more of it. But here the limitations 
Imposed by the site of the factory make 
themselves felt. The material from which 
the soap is produced cannot be said to be 
entirely odourless and^he neighbours of the' 
factory raise complaints if the manufacture 
of this soap is undertaken too frequently. 

The object of the Kerala^ Soap Institute 
is not only to demonstrate that good soap 
can be made' at a profit, but also to train 
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men in a knowledge of the processes. The 
factory has noW three chemistry graduates as 
Assistants. Oiie of these has just received 
a Government of India scholarship to enable 
him to study the chemistry of oils in foreign 
countries. Vacation students also come from 
the Tata Imperial Institute for short peiiods 
to study the processes of inanufactine. Hut 


the lack of accommodation and the absence 
ot a properly equipped laboratory has made 
it impossible hitherto to take- regular pupils 
for training in the factory. It is hoped, 
however, that these difficulties may be over- 
come before very long. Land has been acquir- 
ed for new buildings at Calicut and other 
arrangements are also getting ready. 


Agricultural Education in Bombay 


'File activities of the educational authori- 
ties in the Presidency cover a wide field 
from the simple primary education in village 
schools to post-graduate study at the Uni- 
versities. All branches of learning are aided 
and maintained in order to train the youlli 
of the Presidency for useful careers eithei 
in commercial life or the various professions. 
Of late yeais the scientific study of agri- 
culture has come to be recognised as opening 
up a career with great possibilities and 
Government has provided excellent facilities 
for agricultural education both at the Govern- 
ment College of Agriculture, Poona, and in 
six schools of agriculture in other parts of 
the Presidency, where the education is impart- 
ed in the ai5propiiate vernaculars. I'hcse 
schools come under the Department of Agri- 
culture. There has been a marked increase 
in the number of students at the Poona 
College, where there are now 203 pupils as 
against 170 in 1919 and ' 115 in 1916. The 
.sheds erected on the College Eaim for the 
Deccan War Hospital have had to be utilized 
as temporary accommodation in order to 
house the students. 'I'he excellence of the 
education piovided and the high standard of 
efficiency attained by the students has led 
to the College being widely known through- 
out India. The number of students from 
outside the Presidency is 67, of whom 23 
came from South India and Ceylon, 19 from 
Burma, 7 from Bengal an<l 7 from the Nizam’s 
Dominions. 'Phe educational syllabus covers 
the whole field of agricultural enterprise and 
the instruction is both theoretical and 
practical. The optional subjects include^ 
(a) Agricultural Economics, Land Develop- 
ment and Intensive Farming, (/^) Stock Breed- 
ing, Feeding and Jtfanagement including 
Dairying, {c) Advanced Applied Botany, (V) 
Advanced Agricultural Chemistry, (e) Ad- 
vanced Agricultural Entomology. The in- 
struction imparted under (a) attracts by far 
the largest number of students. For (//) and 
(<») the^ demand is siqall. The six local 


schools are situated at Loni Kalbhor, Jambul, 
Alib.ag, Devi Hosur, Godlira and Mirpurkhas- 
in the first three instruction is given in 
Marathi, in the fourth in Kanare.se, in the 
last two in Gujarati andSmdhi respectively. 
Apart from the six schools, six new ones are 
projected at different places and Govern- 
ment have approved of a programme to have 
an agricultural school for each district in 
the JVesidency. At present financial strin- 
gency is delaying expansion. 'J'hese schools 
provide board and lodging free to the students 
studying therein. Only sons of cultivators 
are admitted in the.se schools which are in 
charge of a specially trained Agricultural 
graduate, and the education is also free, 
'i'he farm attached to the school at Loni 
Kalbhor (10 miles from Poona) produced use- 
ful results. The crop of N. R. Cotton yield- 
ed very well, 828 lbs. per acre. An excellent 
crop of biinjals was growing, giving a gross 
yield of 5,563 lbs., fetching Rs. 195 per 
acre. Plantains are also very promisfiig. 
Foity-thiee boys in all are studying in the 
school. 'I'he results at the other schools were 
equally satisfactory. It has been suggested 
that some instruction in agriculture should be 
given in every rural school, but theie are 
many difficulties in the way. If practical 
agriculture is to be taught, every school must 
have a piece ^ of land attached to it and 
there must be a well on the land and men 
and bullocks to draw the water. Moreover, 
if the teacher is to impart anything more 
than a smattering of scientific knowledge, 
he must 1 e a man with a sound practical 
knowledge of agriculture and this would 
mean the employment of a large number of 
special teachers. The cost would in the 
aggregate amount to a very large sum of 
money. 3’he educational department is 
therefore unable to teach practical agricul- 
ture in its schools and it is to meet the 
demand which exists that the Agricultural 
Department undertakes such instruction at 
special agricultural schools, 



Economics in the West. 

By ARNOLD WRIGHT, 
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The Heritage of the \\'ar. 

London^ Jantiarv 20 , igjj . — Since I last 
wrote the heavy clouds which then daikCn- 
ed the industrial sky have not lifted. 
Ratlier they have become denser and moie 
menacing indicating the existence of con<li- 
tions which will not soon pass away. W’e 
are apt to think that our own troubles aie 
peculiar to ourselves, the product of a malign 
fate which singles us out for special punish- 
ment. E*it actually we are only sharing 
with most other countries in the common 
heritage of the war which is a unique distur- 
bance in the world’s trade with all that it 
implies in diminished credit, demoralised 
exchanges, and an unexampled falling off in 
the purchasing powei of peoples. 1'he 
United States, which should be the best 
placed of all the great powders of the earth 
on this crisis, for example, is suffering as 
badly as any of the commercial nations, 
and only this morning f read in my 
that there are two millions out of wa)rk in 
the Republic and that very special measures 
are being found necessary to cope with 
what is becoming a grave national disaster. 
So that we need not pity ourselves over- 
much, and Seek entirely at home for the 
origin of our troubles but reconcile our- 
selves to the position which we find our- 
selves as best we may with the assurance 
that no amount of reciimination will mend 
matters. At the same time there is no room 
for pessimism or for a fatalistic acceptance 
of evils because they have an international 
aspect. Britain’s example still means much 
in the wmrld of commerce and if by practi- 
cal measures we can surmount the heavy 
difficulties in the path of our trade other 
countries will not be slow to follow'. 

Proposed I nternational Credit 
System. 

The measures which the Government are 
taking in conjunction with our allies to 
establish a credit system in Central Europe 
will, if they reach fruition, undoubtedly do 
much to restore the European equilibrium.* 
Trade is now impossible with a greater part 


of the Eastern continent because no real 
money exists and merchants will not risk 
then goods by sending them on credit w’hich 
has, and can have, undei existing ctmdi- 
tions, no solid backing. Jf, as Is anticipat- 
ed, an international loan of 50,000,000 
or some other .such substantial amount is 
advanced under good conditions, a new' 
wholesome factor will be introduced into 
European commerce which cannot fail to 
react with advantage upon the general trade 
situation. But there will still remain the 
stupendous problem of Russia to l)e solved 
before a complete cure for existing ills is 
reached. The attempts made to establish 
trading relations with that country have so 
far not accomplished much. Nor in the 
view of those w^ho are best acquainted w’ith 
pre.sent day Russia are they likely to be 
effective while the present Soviet regime 
continues in force. At present, it must be 
confessed, there are few signs of the des- 
truction of that maleficent tyranny which 
holds a hundred million people in its power. 
Improvement can only come when the Rus- 
sian people find some leader or leaders 
.strong enough to grapple with thq Liminite 
organization and in all the news that comes 
from Russia we seek in vain for any indica- 
tion, even the«faintest, that anew Napoleon 
wijl arise to consolidate the nation and 
build a new Empire out of the shattered 
fragments of tlie old. 

The Coal Trade. 

As far as tin's country is concerned the 
most pressing danger is associated with the 
un.settled condition of the coal trade. 
Under the arrangement concluded after the 
strike a final adjustment of the wages ques- 
tion is to be made by the 31st March. The 
miners’ delegates and the owners’ represen- 
tative.s aie now in conference and according 
to popular report they have now reached a 
stage in their negotiations which if not one 
of actual deadlock very nearly approaches 
it. The parties may, of course, a.s often 
happens at the last .stage of negotiations 
find a satisfactory vta Media \ but on the 
other hand, and this seems more likely» thiey 
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may break up without any solution having 
been found of their differences. A prospect 
of this hint is bad enough of itself, but 
when to it is added the development of a 
rather morbid depression in the industry 
which is now being experienced, the outlook 
excites serious misgivings. 'Fhere are many 
wiio think that we are rapidly advancing 
towards a new crisis —one which will partake 
of formidable dimensions and involve the 
entire industries of the country before it has 
spent itself. It is even thought by some 
that it is only by some such trial of strength 
between capitalism and the militant press of 
Labour that final industrial peace can be 
reached. The present position in which 
coal IS at a ruinous price for most indus- 
tries certainly cannot be maintained. Al- 
ready sales have had to close down 
because production is impossible at rates 
which will meet foreign competition, and if, 
as seems inevitable, the price of coal has 
again to be raised to set oft the extra vages 
the stoppages will be on a still larger 
scale. 

Experiments in Wheat 
Cultivation. 

In spite of modern industiial development, 
agriculture remains fai and away the gieatest 
of Indian industries. I, therefoie, make no 
apology for making yourreadeis acquainted 
with the details of some highly important 
experiments in wheat cultivation which have 
been exciting intense interest in France. 
'J'he special featine of the experiments was 
the scientific treatment of the soil so as 
enormously to increasi- its„ productivity, 
and the trials were based on the assumption 
that it is not so much manuring with ani- 
mal matter as effective aeration of the soil 
combined with the moderate use of chemical 
manures that causes fertility. On the farm 
at Dauphine wheie the experiments were 
conducted the land was ploughed from eight 
to twelve times the farmer using a cultivator 
six times as wide as the ordinary Fiench 
plough. When the land had been thus pre- 
pared seed wheat two-fifths the ordinary 
quantity was sowed. 'I’his seed, had pre- 
viously been soaked — in a mixture of the 
farmer’s own devising — a mixture apparently 
of nitrates and after soaking had been 
placed for a few minutes In a bath of sul- 
phate of copper. Subsequently the seed 
had been taken out of the bath and put in 
heaps until the warmth started germination 
wHen it wa$ sown in lines ap inch 4eep, the 


drill distributing super-phosphates in direct 
contact with the gram. The result, we 
are told, was prompt and rigorous growth 
as soon as the wheat entered the soil with 
a marked tendency to strong root forma- 
tion. 'fhe upshot of the whole experiment 
was that the farmer using only three 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia and 100 
pounds of super-phosphate, as compared 
with his neighbour’s »‘j00 pounds and 1,000 
pounds, respectively, and no farm manure 
at nil, obtained 25 per cent more gram 
and straw than they did from highly 
manured ground. It is promised that the 
farmer's formula for the wheat dressing 
shall shortly be given to the world. It will 
be awaited with interest as if the tiials 
at all bear out the reports made of them 
they should have a profound influence on 
agriculture all the world over and nowheie 
more so than in India where the problem 
of dealing with barren and exhausted land 
is an acute oUe. 

Wire: LESS Teleitiony. 

Mr. Marconi, who has just returned tp 
Isngland from a rather prolonged visit to his 
native land, has been giving an interviewer 
an account of the wonderful strides that 
have been made of late in wireless tele- 
phony. There was a time when India 
listened in wonder at stories of how the 
Mahatmas of the Himalayas were able to 
^ girdle the earth with their thoughts. Ap- 
parently Mr. Marconi is going a step fur- 
ther and will some day enable talk to be 
transmitted across the oceans regardless of 
space. We have not by a long way yet 
leached that stage of development but 
sufficient progress has been made to show 
its practicability. “ Recently,’’ according 
to the interviewer, “ Mr. Marconi succeed- 
ed in speaking with ease from his yacht at 
Naples to Chelmsford (m Essex) ; already 
a few words have been exchanged between 
Europe and America, and although a public 
service across the Atlantic is still a ques- 
tion of the future, Mr. Marconi corHlidets 
that it ought not to be a very long lime 
before it is established.” Shades of our 
ancestors, what progress is here ! Imagine 
what some of the old time rulers of India 
would have thought of Simla conversing di- 
rectly with Whitehall and Madras discussing 
familiarly with Canton and Tokio ! and yet we 
are evidently approaching that condition 
of things, 



Industrial Notes from the United States. 

By Mr. A. T. MARKS. 


Interesting New Developments and 
Carpet Weavincl 

Washington, D.C., U. S. A., JaniiaVy 26, 
1921 : — The United States has very lecently 
made remarkable progress in the weaving of 
the finer carpets and rugs, and especially 
does this apply to axminster carpets. As is 
well known, axminsters are classed among the 
richest and most beautiful machine-made 
carpets and rugs. 'These fabrics belong to the 
tufted or velvet pile class because of then- 
upstanding pile, which in some respects 
resembles a brush, and becaifse of the manner 
in which they are made there is no limit to the 
variety of their designs, or the numbei of 
separate colors that may be employed. 
Where high grade Wilton or Brussels carpet 
is limited to the use of six different colors 
in the formation of a design, there is no- 
thing to prevent the designer of an axminster 
carpet, according to the new^ American in- 
ventions, from using seven different shades 
ill each inch of width of one row of tufts, and 
then putting in seven entirely different 
shades in the same width of each of the 
following row^s of tufts. Of course, this is not 
done, as the result would not be a pattern, 
but the capacity of the_new axminster loom 
and its spool attachment makes such dis- 
tribution of colors not only possible but easy 

In the early days of the industry, when 
all of the work was done by hand, the ne- 
cessary shades of worsted were selected in- 
dividually and put in place one by one. It 
was a slow process and subject to many ob- 
jections, and from tlie day when a power 
loom w^as first used efforts to produce a 
suitable loom have been persistent and con- 
stant. It was not until comparatively re- 
cently that these efforts bore fruit and the ax- 
minster loom was created. Since this was 
accomplished there have been numerous im- 
provements in the original loom and in the 
various methods of preparing the yarns, but 
my purpose is only to tell how an axminster 
carpet is made in a modern American factory 
to-day on the newly perfected looms. 

I'he first step is to determine the pitch, or 
number of tufts in each square inch. This 
may vary from 6x5^ to 10 x 10, the figures 
representing warp and weft counts. The 


construction of the fabric I am about to de- 
scribe is 7 x 7, giving 49 tufts in each square 
inch, seven across and .seven long. 

With the pftch determined, the desigrj is 
drawn on “point paper” ruled with cross lines 
one seventh of an inch apart in each direction. 
Each space between the lines represents one 
tuft and IS tilled in with the color the 
designer determines upon .so that when all of 
the spaces have been tilled the entire pattern 
of the carpet can be studied. 

The design is diawn in the full width of 
the carpet, IS, 22,27 or 86 inches, and when 
necessary inoie than one sheet of the paper 
IS used. Each piece is joined to its neighbour 
and the beginning and end of the pattern are 
also joined. Such a pattern would look just 
like a design lor any othei kind of carpel or 
rug, but the important thing is the rotation of 
the spaces from selvage to selvage, and not 
in the direction of the waip, as in the pan- 
ning of other carpet designs. 

1'he design is mounted on a lollei and 
across its face is a rod marked in the same si/e 
.spaces as the design itself, the only difference 
being that the spaces on the rod numbered 
consecutively. 

Below and in the real of the design is a 
large table mounted so that the distant end 
is elevated, and protruding from the top are 
200 or more iron pins to hold the large spools 
of colored woollen yarn which will form the 
pile surface of the carpet. 

Mounted on a stand near the design is a 
steel comb 27 inches long having seven 
teeth to the inch. These teelli are about 
tow inches liigh. 'The spaces between them 
correspond with the lines on the design 
paper and on the rod. Just beyond this 
comb IS a frame that holds a 27 inch bobbin. 
The coic IS notched to hold the ends of yam 
in place when a steel bar is clamped down. 

Two women operate this part of the pro- 
ce.ss. 'They select large spools wound with 
yarn of the colors in the design and put 
them on the table, one for each of the 189 
tufts in the strip of carpet. The spool 
containing yarn of the color in space number 
one is put on a peg and the end of the yarn 
is passed through the first space in the comb 
and laid over the notch. Then a spool 
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carrying the second color is selected, put on 
a peg and the end of its yarn is conducted 
through the next space in the comb to its 
position over the notch. 

Each of the remaining 187 strands of yarn 
needed to fill the bobbin is put in place in 
like manner. Then all of the ends are 
clamped fast and enough yarn is wound on 
the bobbin to fill it. 

There is enough yarn wcmnd on each 
bobbin to form 225 rows of tufts, which 
require approximately three-quarters of an 
inch of yarn for each tuft. A miniature 
reed is now clamped on so that end of the 
yarn is held in its proper position ready for 
the next step. 'i"he ends of the yarn aie cut 
and the bdlbbin is marked the number of 
the row as shown on the design rod. 

Several other bobbins are wound with the 
same yarn and each is marked with the same 
number as the first. How many of them are 
so wound depends, of course, upon the 
number of yards of carpet to be woven, but 
when the required number have been wound 
the work is stopped, and the design is shift- 
ed so that the second row of spaces shows 
against the edge of the wood rod, and nil is 
in readiness to refill the comb with yarns of 
the colors shown in the new spaces. 

What has been told thus far is exactly 
what would be done if a 27 inch wide rug 
was to be woven instead of a carpet. If a 3b 
inch rug was wanted 252 rows of tufts would 
be required and a 36 inch bobbin and comb 
would be used. 

Centrifugal Sepakatok at very 

High Speed. 

% 

Cream separators and spinning extractors, 
such as are used in laundries to dry clothes, 
are fairly well known to most persons. 
They depend for theii operation on the fact 
that when anything is spun rapidly the 
heavier particles tend to Hy toward the out- 
side and away from the centre. I'liis action 
is due to what is known as centrifugal force, 
and the iuachines are called u#ntrifuges. 
As butter fat is comparatively easy to sepa- 
rate from milk the speed at which the 
separator must be driven is well within the 
limit of the strength of metal to withstand, 
being from 5,000 to 9,000 revolutions per 
minute. This, however, has been consider- 
ed the practical limit. 

An American concern has now developed 
a new certrifuge with a safe operating speed 
of 18,000 revolution^ per minuter and espe- 
cially designed to separate the water part- 


icles held in suspicion in what is known as 
emulsified oil. So intimately are the minute 
particles of water and other foreign sub-- 
stances mixed with the #il that heretofore 
there has been no efficient method of sepa- 
rating them. This waste, amounting to many 
thousands of barrels of the oil annually, 
may. now be stopped, thanks to the super- 
speed centrifuge. Another use of the cen- 
trifugal separation process is the extraction 
of the edible fats from the so-called soap- 
stocks left as a residue in the refining of 
cotton seed, peanut and other vegetable oils. 
Up to two years ago there was no way in 
which these bye-products could be efficiently 
salvaged in an edible form, 'i’he new cen- 
trifuge is now recovering them at the rate of 
300,000 pounds per day. 

riie high speed machine has found still 
another use in the filtration processes in 
which porcelain and other fine filters have 
always been used. As these are subject to 
clogging and the centrifuge is not, the latter 
will doubtless piove much more efficient. 
J^'or laboratory use the same concern builds 
a centrifuge capable of withstanding a speed 
of 40,(X)0 revolutions per minute. This 
apparatus serves in the field of delicate 
analytical experimentation. 

New Hadk) Relay operates 
ON Weak Currents, 

An interesting recent advance in wircless- 
leceiving apparatus development is a super- 
sensitive electro-magnetic relay, constructed 
on a new piinciple, and which is actuated 
by the extremely faint currents generated in 
the secondary coil of a wireless receiving 
transformer. The device is said to work 
well in connection with one or a series of 
amplifier tubes. It was developed particu- 
larly for use oti shipboard for the purpose of 
closing a secondary circuit carrying sufficient 
current to close a heavier, less sensitive 
relay. 

'riiis second relay, in turn, closes a 
circuit jn which is a tape recording instru- 
ment of the conventional type used in wire 
systems. In this manner long-distance mes- 
sages can be recorded after proper resonance 
is etablished by means of the regular tele- 
phone set. As all distress signals are sent 
out at the same wave length the apparatus 
may be sent to that length with the assur- 
ance that all impulses will be recorded. This 
will permit the operator to absent himself 
from his post of duty without fear of missing 
any call. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES FROM THE UNITED STATES 


As a,matter fact, the construction and 
experimentation of wireless apparatus is one 
of the busiest industrial phases of the 
United Stales to-day. An example is found 
in the case of a new $500,000 plant in the 
State of Massachusetts which is turning out 
great streams of standardized parts that are 
being assembled, in much the same manner 
as are automobile parts, into complete sets 
of combination wireless-telegraph and tele- 
graph receiving units. The capacity of the 
plant IS 3,500 units per month. 

Thus, for the first time in America, 
machine manufacture of wireless telegraph 
equipment is under way in capacity quantity. 
Heretofore, as the average layman knows, 
the human hand has been the main cog in 
the process of making these instruments. 

Each of the . eleven units that make a 
complete set is standardized, as well as every 
part of the units. As any part of an 
automobile can be replaced, so can any of 
the parts of these eleven units that make up 
the sets. 

In order to receive wireless-telephone or 
telegraph messages only one of the eleven 
units is necessary — the receiving unit. To 
this unit can be added one, or any number 
of the remaining units, each addition 
making the whole more efficient. The other 
ten units include a vacuum-tube detector 
and detector amplifier, one and two stage 
amplifiers, short wave coupler, medium 
wave coupler, short wave variometer, medium 
wave variometer, variable condenser, and 
“ B ” battery. 

Each Unit, with the exception of the two- 
stage amplifier, is housed in a wooden box 5 
inches square. The two-stage amplifier re- 
quires a box 5 X 10 X 5 inches. The complete 
set can be carried in a dress suit Case. The 
receiving unit is being sold at $25, or slight- 
ly over, and the other units at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Each unit has been 
reduced to the minimum number of parts 
commensurate with efficiency. 

In the post, the amateur who began delv- 
ing into wireless telephony and telegraphy 
found it necessary to cast aside his first instru- 
ments and buy entirely new outfits whenever 
he wished to advance a step in the subjects. 
The new standardized sets now allow him 
to build on to his equipmeift at any time 
without discarding the old units. He can 
also obtain any number of parts of any unit 
and build his own instruments. 
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The range of the sets varies from lOO to 
1,000 miles, depending on the size of the 
receiving antenna and power of the trans- 
mitting station. Before leaving the factory 
each individual part is inspected by experts, 
who compare each item, no matter how small 
it is, with specifications and standards. 

Strange Device for shifting 
Loaded Cars. 

The ordinary practice of moving loaded 
cars of grain, cotton, coal or other merchan- 
dise at an elevator or dock is by means of 
cables that run alongside the track and are 
hooked to the cars. This system is more or 
less unsatisfactory and fraught with poten- 
tial danger. 

An interesting improved arrangement, just, 
devised and placed in operation, involves a 
narrow guage track between the rails of the 
siding for a four-wheeled car having a heavy 
concrete bed and coupled to a string of freight 
cars it is possible to readily move the load 
in either direction. When a new string of 
cars is to be run on to the siding the handling 
car is pulled to the far end of the track, 
where it passes into a pit between the rails 
and is ready to be raised and to go to work 
again when the locomotive has backed out. 

New Meter Service Postal Plan. 

There has just been placed in use in the 
larger United States cities a “ postal metering 
machine,’’ for the use of large concerns 
which send out great quantities of form letters, 
bills, statements, invoices, etc., monthly. 
The ingeniously contrived apparatus 
seals envelopes, prints the postal-permit 
number and postmark, and counts and stacks 
at the rate of 350 pieces per minute. The 
counting and printing head is quickly detach- 
able from the main body of the machine in 
order that it may b^ taken to the local post- 
master for setting. The predetermined num- 
ber of pieces, which must be identical in 
weight, though not necessarily in shape, are 
paid for in advance at the rate covering their 
weight. The head is set by the postmaster, 
who alone possesses the keys, to imprint only 
the number paid for. When this number of 
pieces has passed through the machine the 
printing head automatically locks and must 
be reset. 

The postal employees are relieved of the 
necessity of counting, sorting and weighing 
millions of pieces where the metering 
machines are installed, while the labour saved 
in not stampipg the mail is tremendous. 



Bomoay i^aDour uttice. 


A Labour Office has now been established 
by the Bombay Government and it may be 
of general interest to employers and employ- 
ed to have a brief statement showing why 
such an office has been found necessary and 
what will be the general scope of its work. 

In every considerable civilised country, 
there is now a special Department which 
collects information as to wages and other 
working conditions and generally watches 
over the relations between the employers 
and employed. 

’ In India, during the last few years, it has 
become more and more apparent that some 
organization on the lines of the Labour 
Departments of the world is needed. 'I'here 
is a pressing need for full and accurate in- 
formation about the actual wages paid at 
the present time and how these wages com- 
pare with those paid in previous years. In 
making this comparison one has to bear in 
mind that the purchasing power of money 
has fallen ; hence the necessity of getting 
exact information as to the course of prices 
and the cost of living generally. The need 
for authoritative information on these and 
similar points is felt by all. Existing sta- 
tistics leave much to be desired. Figures 
given by employers are immediately dis- 
counted on the ground that they are not dis- 
interested ; counter statements by employees 
are open to the same damaging criticism. 
Some impartial authority which, without 
bias in one direction or the other, will 
endeavour to ascertain the facts would 
appear to be urgently necessary. 

While the cost of such -a Department is 
not productive in the sense that it earns in- 
terest yet, in countries where such an organi- 
zation exists, it is not usually regaided as 
a purely unproductive investment, for it is 
pointed out that by helping to secure har- 
monious* relations between employers and 
employed, it saves the parties immediately 
concerned, and the country generally, a great 
deal of money that might otherwise be wasted 
in industrial disputes. It is not suggested 
that the setting up of the Bombay Office 
will overcome all labour difficulties. It is 
not intended that it should arbitrarily inter- 
vene in all disputes between capital and 
labour; but it is felt that it will be an ad- 
vantage to the parties concerned to have all 


the available facts bearing on economic con- 
ditions readily accessible, and to have at 
the head of the new office a man to whom 
both employers and employed can look for 
advice and information and who can bring 
to bear on each question full knowledge and 
unbiassed judgment. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
being convinced, after his experience of 
disputes in Bombay, of the need for such an 
office sought the assistance of the authorities 
at home in finding a man who could help to 
organize it. 'I'he Labour Department in the 
United Kingdom was started nearly thirty 
years ago and Mr. F. H. McLeod, C. B. who 
was largely concerned in organizing that 
Department, and afterwards served as the 
head of it, was accordingly appointed by 
the India Office to come out and giv’^e the 
Bombay Government the benefit of his 
advice and experience. He has now finished 
his part of the work and matie plans which 
ensure to Bombay an efficient Labour Office. 

1 he whole-time staff of the Office will con- 
sist of a Director, who will be responsible for 
its management, for the conduct of eniiiuiries 
and the preparation Qf reports. He will be 
assisted by investigators, by statistical clerks 
and by typists. 

In a ddition to this regular whole-time 
staff, the active assistance of the various 
men and women now engaged in doing ex- 
cellent social services of one kind or another 
in Bombay and other parts of the Presi- 
dency is being invited and many are already 
at work. These men and women will 
receive the title of Honorary Correspondents 
of the Labour Office. Most of them will 
only be able to give part time assistance 
and many of them would not wish to be 
paid even their expenses. Where, however, 
duties are assigned to a Correspondent in- 
volving regular monthly or weekly returns 
or where, in connection with special investi- 
gations, they may be continuously employ- 
ed for some weeks in such a way is to 
involve some out of pocket expenses it is 
proposed to offer, suitable fees. 

I hus, it is hoped to establish a net-work 
of unofficial Correspondents who will keep 
the Office fully informed of Labour matters 
in their respective districts, much in the 
same way as a wellconducted newspaper 
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keeps in touch with outlying areas by local 
correspondents. All persons who can assist 
by their special knowledge will be invited 
to communicate with the Department and 
if their services are accepted will be enrol- 
led on the list of Honorary Correspondents. 
By establishing these friendly relations be- 
tween the purely official staff and those who 
are doing such good work outside in various 
directions, there is very little doubt that all 
parties will benefit. 

It is not easy to delimit the functions of 
a Labour Office, for ultimately the workers, 
who constitute the great mass of the people, 
must be affected by nearly everything of 
importance that happens in the world and a 
competent head of a Labour Office should, 
therefore, keep himself well informed on a 
great variety of subjects although some of 
them, strictly speaking, be outside his per- 
sonal work. Thus, he will not compile the 
statistics of the rainfall in India but he should 
take note of them as there is probably no- 
thing which has such an enormous effect on 
the condition of the people, of this country 
as the abundance or otherwise of the rain- 
falls Similarly, reports on irrigation, on the 
mortality rates, should be carefully studied. 

In short, there is hardly any subject which 
is not related in some way to the 'work 
of Labour Department in its widest aspect. 

The immediate functions of the Office 
may, however, be briefly grouped under four 
main heads as under : — 

(1) Statistics . To obtain full and accurate . 
information with regard to the conditions un- 
der which labour works, e.i^. wages, hours 
of labour, retail prices, rents and generally 
any facts which will throw light on the eco- 
nomic and social condition of the workers. 
Statistics of strikes also fall into this group 
and should be so analysed as to bring out 
the real causes of unrest. Information as 
to any trade unions now existing will also 
be obtained. Reports setting forth the facts 
obtained as to wages, etc., will be prepared 
and published. 

(2) Intelligence-, Closely allied but distinct 
in character is day-to-day information as to 
all labour movements and disputes. Infor- , 
mation y^tiW be obtained from all available 
sources and it is hoped that in the case of 
disputes, for instance, both the employers 
and the leaders of the work people concerned 
will furnish exact details. The newspapers 
both in English knd the Vernacular* will be 

ead and extracts bearing on all labour 


questions will be made and classified. The 
Intelligence Officer will also keep in touch 
with all those private institutions and persons 
who publish from time to time information 
bearing on the condition of the people of 
India. 

Another kind of intelligence is contained 
in the numerous reports issued by the La- 
bour Departments of other countries and it will 
be the duty of the new o^ce to form a Library 
of these and other books dealing with econo- 
mic questions affecting the general position 
of Labour throughout the world. A collec- 
tion of labour laws will also be made. 

(3) As experience and knowledge are 
gained and the activities of the Labour Office 
develop, it is anticipated that it will be of 
the greatest utility to Government in the 
practical measures which it may find it expe- 
dient or desirable to undertake with a view 
to promote the settlement of industrial 
disputes when they arise. 

(4) Leg! slat ton and other measuic^ : 'Fo 
advise the Government from time to time as 
regards necessary new legislation or the 
amendment of old laws. In this connection 
the facilities afforded by the department for 
obtaining full and accurate information on so- 
cial, economic and labour matters in this and 
other countries will be of the greatest assist- 
ance to private members and Government De 
partments whose duty it is to initiate legisla- 
tion on social or industrial subjects. 

The address of the Labour Office will he 
The Secretariat, Bombay. 


With a view ^o encouraging the cultivation 
of food-grains, the Madras Government have 
declared that any person who raises food crops 
(including paddy) on unoccupied assessed 
Government Und, disafforested land, or 
unassessed land other than communal poram- 
boke that has not been cultivated in fasli 
1327 or fasli 1328 will be exempt from 
assessment for such cultivation during faslis 
1331, 1332 and 1333. Cultivation of dis- 
afforested land in accordance with the per- 
mission now given will confer no claim to 
eventual assignment of the land. In the 
case of land reserved for assignment to the 
depressed classes, the concession will only 
be allowed if the cultivator is himself a 
member of these classes. Land reserved for 
assignment to distinguished soldiers should 
noL under . this order, be allowed to be 
cultivated by others. 



New Industrial Suburb near Bombay 


The scheme adopted by the Bombay 
Goyernment at the instance of the local 
Director of Industries for an industrial area 
in the villages of Kurla and Kirol is now 
being carried on by the Directorate of 
Development as Suburban Scheme No. 1 
(Kurla-Kirol). But a good deal of filling, 
etc., will have to be done before the land 
will be ready for building, and, until 
the Bombay. Municipality’s scheme for in- 
creasing the supply of water from Tansa is 
completed, there is no probability of sufficient 
water being available in the Kurla-Kirol 
scheme for mills and other industries requiring 
large quantities of water. Also, the area, in- 
cluded in the scheme, about 6303 acres is 
small, and the expansion of the area to any 
appreciable extent would have been difficult. 

It was, therefore, decided to look elsewhere 
for an area suitable for development as an 
industrial town. After enquiries had been 
made regarding other areas nearer Bombay, 
and the difficulties of providing a really 
adequate water-supply in a short time had 
been found insuperable, the Director of 
Development selected as the area most suit- 
able to almost immediate development the 
area adjoining the G. I. P. Railway South- 
east line from Kalyan to Poona between 
Kalfan and Bedlapur Stations. After fur- 
ther enquiries it was decided that seven vil- 
lages of the Kalyan taluka, vtz., Chikhaloli 
Moravli, Kahoj Khuntiv^, Ambarnath, 
Javsai, Kansai and Wadavli should be trans- 
ferred to tTie Bombay Suburban District and 
so brought into direct connection with the 
Directorate of Development ; and that the 
area of nearly 1282 acres (about 62 lakhs of 
square yards) should be notified for acquisi- 
tion. The lahd notified adjoins the railway line 
and the Andhra Valley Power Transmission 
line and is traversed by the road from 
Kalyan to Badlapur. Of the total area noti- 
fied, it is estimated that 30 lakhs of yards 
will be available for factory sites, the ba- 
lance being reserved for Housing and other 
purposes. Large tracts of the land proposed 
for factory sites are ready for immediate 
building. 


begins to be discharged into^ it next cold 
weather. Enquiries already made show that 
no difficulty is to be anticipated about making 
this available and a project for a supply of 
one million gallons a day in the first in- 
stance is now being worked out. A drainage 
scheme has been worked out roughly and 
will be prepared in detail as soon as the sur- 
veys now in progress are completed. 

It is proposed, as in the Kurla-Kirol area, 
to grant permanent occupancies of the land 
on payment of (a) an occupancy price and 
(/;) an annual assessment. The occupancy 
price will in the first instance be fixed as 
low as is compatible with the expenditure re- 
quired to drain and develop the area. The 
rates at which the occupancy price and the 
assessment for the first 50 years to be fixed 
are at present unvier the consideration of 
Government. It is necessary that the occu- 
pancy price should be fixed so as to cover 
the whole expenditure to be incurred by the 
Directorate of Development on the area, as 
the proceeds of the revenue obtained by the 
levy of a special cess -on cotton imported 
into Bombay cannot be used to finance 
any losses incurred on the development 
of the Ambarnath area. 

Plans of the land notified for acquisition, 
are avilablefor inspection in the office of the 
Land Manager, Development Directorate. 

The total population of the 7 villages to 
be included in the Ambarnath taluka at the 
last census was under 2,100, and the area 
notified for acquisition amounts to only 
about 2-llth of the whole taluka. 

Since January 42 factories and 142 shops 
have been erected in Toronto and building 
permits representing an expenditure of 
$19,966,340 have been issued by the City 
Architect. 

Industries in Uganda have been augment- 
ed by the installation of a soap factory at 
Kampala which is manufacturing 6n a large 
and comprehensive scale. 


The Jamaica Government have agreed to 
Abundant supplies of water will be avgil- - inclusion of a bill for the establishment of 
able from the Uhlas river when the tail a Development Commission in the year’s 
water of the Andhra Valley Power Scheme legislative programme. 



Economic Notes. 

INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL. 


The following statement furnished by the 
Department of Statistics, India, shows the 
number and value of imported Motor cars. 
Motor cycles and Motor wagons re-exported 
by sea from British India during the month 
of January, 1921, to *the following count- 
ries: — 



No, 

1.' .. 




■ 

* 

Motor cars — 



To United Kingdom .. 

4 

19,900 

,, Bahrein Islands 

I 

2,500 

,, East African Protectorate .. 

I 

5,000 

,, Turkey Asiatic — 


,, Persian Gulf 

I 

3.600 

,, Siam 

I 

3,600 

Total 

8 

34,600 

Share of Bengal 

2 

9,900 

,, Bombay 

4 

14.700 

,, Sind . . 

I 

4,000 

,, Madras 

Motor Cycles — 

1 

6,000 


To United Kingdom 

2 

2,600 

,, Persia 

J 

1,500 

Total 

3 

4,100 

Share of Bombay 

I 

2,000 

,, Sind 

I 

1,500 

,, Burma 

Motor Wagons 

I 

600 

Nil 

•• 


The Times of India says : — The brief analy- 
sis of the Census figures issued in resolution 
by the Government of India" sets forth some 
appalling facts recorded in the vital statis- 
tics of the country during the past few years. 
A revised examination of the great influenza 
wave puts the mortality from that epidemic 
at seven millions, instead of six millions, as 
has hitherto been calculated, but there has 
been a decline of both birth rate and survival 
rate since 1913 and during 1918 and 1919 
births were fewer than deaths, while the 
stimulus which the war gave to agriculture 
and trade did not affect the population 
figures. The influenza epidemic and the 
famine caused terrible havoc among the po- 
pulation, but after making due allowance for 


them it is impossible to suppress an uneasy 
feeling that the modernisation and current 
material improvement of Indian life are not 
being accompanied by an equally promising 
betterment in the health of the people, but 
rather the reverse. Experienced students 
of social questions might make some extreme- 
ly interesting investigations as to the de- 
termining factors underlying this phenome- 
non. The figures strongly emphasize the 
growing demands being made upon the 
attention of our leading men by problems 
other than political ones and show how 
important it is that public life in India 
should rid itself of the unpractical type of 
agitation that is now apt to absorb much of 
its energies and to prevent rigorous concentra- 
tion upon questions vitally affecting the 
welfare and the future of the people. 

Our London Correspondent writes : — A 
most instructive table is given in the limes 
Trade Supplement at the beginning of the 
month showing how commodity prices were 
affected in 1920, From this it is to be 
gathered that the fall in wholesale values 
has been continuous since April amounting 
altogether to 27 per cent. Prices now are 
only slightly above the level at which they 
stood at the time of t he Armistice. Amongst 
the notable decreases are jute from £ 52 
per ton on September 30, to 30 on Decem- 
ber 31 ; Plantation Rubber from Is. 8d. per 
lb. on July 31, to lOid on December 31 : 
Copra from ;£’46-10x per ton on July 31, to 
£ lO-lOx. on December 31 ; Linseed Oil 
from £78 per ton on July 81, to £41 on 
December 31 ; and American cotton from 
27'40//. on July 81 to 9*90^. on December 
31. It is thought that the fall in prices has 
reached its limit for the present and that 
there may even be a recovery in some cases. 
But the time is undoubtedly past when in- 
flated values are to be the rule. The world 
will breathe more freely now that it sees 
prices on the down grade, for nothin ft has 
contributed more to the universal industrial 
unrest than the extravagant charges that 
have been made for the necesaaries of every- 
day existence. 
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In view of the recent discussions between* 
Mr. Hailey and the Indian Merchants Cham- 
ber and Bureau of Bombay, the following 
observations of Dr. Gilbert Slater in the 
course of his address at the last Indian Eco- 
nomic Conference w'ill be read with interest:- 
“ The Government of India had been deal- 
ing with the subject in a manner which 
appeared to indicate that those who had 
been responsible for Government's policy 
were neither students of economics them- 
selves nor had they been in the habit of 
consulting economists with regard to their 
action. In the first place it appeared to 
him that the principle that the economic 
science had to teach them was that the ex- 
change, if it was permanent, was all right, 
no matter if it was high or low. All they 
wanted was a stable exchange. What was 
deadly to Indian as well as to other in- 
terests was that the present exchange should 
be violently fluctuating. That was the 
present exchange position in India. The 
Government set to work by selling Reverse 
Councils when the ratio of the rupee was 
disastrously high. That seemed to him to 
be the great mistake that the Government 
of India could make. It appeared to him 
that it was one of the fundamental principles 
that if a Government was going to buy 
rupees it should buy them at the market 
price and should not pay a fancy price. As 
a matter of fact the Government of India 
had been spending five million sterling for 
buying rupees. In other words, the Govern- 
ment had thrown some five million pounds 
into the pockets of exchange banks and 
certain other people cjuite unnecessarily.^ So 
many millions of the taxpayer’s money had 
been wasted and thrown away. ” 

The Madras Government have issued the 
following order, dated 7th February 1921 : — 
The Government have, for some time past, 
had under consideration the best means of 
minimising the temptations to corruption 
which are believed to exist in connexion 
with the distribution of water, and the 
advisability of taking steps to afford increas- 
ed opportunities of consultation between 
officers and ryots particularly in the deltaic 
tracts as regards irrigation matters generally. 
The surest way of preventing illicit practices 
among subordinates is to encourage the 
accessibility of superior officers to the ryots 
and to give the latter facilities for bringing 
l^fore those directly concerned at first hand. 


their grievances and complaints with regard 
to water distribution and drainage facilities. 
The Government, therefore, direct that 
the Executive Engineers of all divisions 
should hold conferences with leading ryots 
annually, or more frequently if they think it 
expedient,, in each taluk of the deltaic tracts 
and in each revenue division of the non- 
deltaic tracts. The dates and places of 
such conferences should be decided upon in 
consultation with the Collector and notified 
in the district gazette not less than three 
weeks in advance and the Revenue officers 
should be invited t® participate. It is 
further desirable tljat the system of pancha- 
yat management of distributary channels 
should be extended and improved! Proposals 
for attaining this end should be put forward 
whenever possible and advantage should be 
taken of the conferences above ordered to 
discuss datails and remove difficulties. 

The foundation stone of the first of a 
series of plants for the production of liquid 
fuels, which are being erected by Carbon 
Products, Ltd., Bombay, w’as laid on 9th 
April 1921 at Vikroli, situated about 14 miles 
from Bombay. This is quite a new develop- 
ment for India and promises to go far to 
solve the problem of fuel shortage and of 
imported motor spirit, fuel oil and lubricat- 
ing oils from distant and foreign countries, 
and to supply from Indian materials at a 
cheaper rate than hitherto, and also help 
to solve the vexed question of Exchange. 
The first unit will produce 2,000 gallons 
daily as well as 50 tons of serai-coke and gas 
equal to 4,000 h. p. per hour, which can be 
utilized as power and especially for the 
cheap production of bleaching liquor, which 
is much superior to the bleaching power so 
essential to the Bombay mill industry, and 
for purposes of general sanitation. It is 
expected that the first building will be ready 
in six weeks. Part of the plant is already 
in Bombay and the remainder in transit. 
The Oil Refinery portion of the plant will 
be at once erected and it is expected that 
by the end of October a genuine Swadeshi 
product of this class will be on the market 
in the history of Indian industrial develop- 
ment, The factory is situated on both 
rail and road, occupying about eight acres 
of land most suitable for storage tanks and 
pipe lines, which have already been laid 
out by the technical advisers, and this work 
is rapidly approaching completion. 
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The Dutch East Indian Arckipclago of 
L6th March, 1921, has the following note 
m the grant of Concessions by the Govern- 
nent of the Federated Malay States for 
growing sugar : British papers have largely 
ipread the report and Dutch papers have 
argely translated the same, that the 
government of the Federated Malay States 
s willing to grant concessions for growing 
iugar. It is also clear that the conditions 
mposed will involve no expenses, nor will 
iny rent be required for the use of the lands 
luring the first three years, after which 
period one dollar “Straits” must be paid per 
xcre (glds. 2’ 18 per bouw). Further, no 
ixport duties are to be levied on the product 
for the first five years, while, during the 
next five years following that again, the 
export duty will not exceed 2i per cent ofthe 
value. The last condition demands that the 
lessee must guarantee to build a sugar 
factory large enough to assimilate the whole 
of the cultivated product, within three years. 
This would seem to show that the Federated 
Malay States Government is going to de- 
velop the industry on well-directed lines. 
Against this, the Journal refers to the excess 
profits taxes and duties now levied in Java, 
which comprise altogether about 60 percent 
of the profits and which are likely in the 
long run to lead to the sugar industry in 
that island being adversely affected. 

jT^The current number of the Bulletin of the 
imperial Institute contains a comprehensive 
and valuable article on the utilization of bam- 
boo for paper-making. Bamboo has come 
much to the front in this connection during 
the last year or two, and it seems likely that 
in the near future tifb manufacture of paper 
from this material will be undertaken on a 
large scale in several countries. A British 
firm have been granted a concession for 
cutting bamboo in the Government forests 
in Trinidad and have also established a 
bamboo plantation there of 1,000 acres. 
Leases have been granted or applied for, for 
working bamboo forests in Burma, Madras 
and other parts of India. In Indo-China, two 
factories, equipped on up-to-date lines, are 
actually manufacturing paper chiefly from 
bamboo. Paper made entirely from bamboo 
pulp is of high-class quality. On the whole 
it is too good for the manufacture of ordi- 
nary news-print and is more suitable for the 
t)etter grades of printing paper. The article 
gives an. account of the general characters 
and distribution Of bamboos and a detailed 


statement as to their occurrence and utiliza- 
tion in various countries. The technical side 
of the subject is fully dealt with, particulars 
being given of the various methods which 
have been employed for the conversion of 
bamboo into paper-pulp. 

We are indebted for the following infor- 
mation to the Secretary, Sugar Bureau, 
Pusa : — The Journal des Fabneants de sucre^ 
dated the 4th March, 1921, states that from 
results obtained up to the 15th February, 
and from published official figures, it seems 
that the total figure for the current season 
in France will exceed 300,000 tons of 
refined, including the sugar from molasses, 
compared with 156,102 tons in 1919-20. In 
Gerfnany, according to Herr F. O. Licht, 
the yield has been 16*45 "per cent of raw 
sugar on beets. With respect to an exten- 
sion of the next sowings of sugar beet in 
Germany, on the basis of 20 marks per 60 
kilogrammes, numerous contracts have been 
arranged between the manufacturers and 
growers, principally with the smaller farmers 
who are less affected by labour conditions 
than the larger ones ; many districts are 
prepared to increase their sowings by from 
10 to 25 per cent in some cases. In nearly 
all the contracts, however, it is supposed 
that the 1921 beet root crop wdll be free of 
State control and, should it not be so, the 
increase will not be important. 

The Secretary of State for India has ap- 
pointed a committee under presidency of 
Lord Lytton to consider important matters 
relating to th|^ Indian Student Department. 
Two -members of the Council of India, one 
of whom will be a Muhammadan, and three 
representatives from India will serve on the 
committee. Di wan Bahadur M. Ramachan- 
dra Rao of Madras and Sir Devi Prasad 
Sarbadhicari of • Bengal are two of the 
representatives from India. The committee 
is expected to commence woik in the third 
week of May. A representative of the Bri- 
tish Universities and a representative of 
British Commerce, manufactures and trade 
will also be added to the committee, which 
will go into the whole question of the 
relations that should be established between 
the Universities or other institutions m 
bodies and manufacturers or commercial 
firms so as to provide admission thereto 
ot Indian students, and any special m 
technical training that may be needed. 
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The Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce^ have issued the following 
Press Communique, dated Delhi, the 16th 
March 1921 : — The Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee have submitted their Report to his 
Majesty’s Government on the question of the 
limitation of shipowners’ liability under bills 
of lading, and the following telegraphic 
summary of the report received from the 
Secretary of State for India is published for 
general information : “Committee recommend 
unanimously uniform legislation throughout 
Empire on the lines of existing Acts, but 
based more precisely on Canadian Water- 
Carriage Goods Act, 1910, subject to provi- 
sions in regard to (1) exceptional cases in 
which goods can be carried at owners’ risk, 
(2) precise definition of physical limit to 
shipowners’ liability and (3) fixing of 
maximum monetary limits, and this connec- 
tion proposes establishment special body 
common to Empire and indicates other 
matters which might be referred to such 
body. Constitution of this body and other 
functions it might undertake deferred for 
later report/’ 


The National Association for the Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality, which is a section 
of the National League of Health, Maternity 
and Child Welfare, London, and of which 
their Majesties the King and Queen are 
patrons, with Viscount Astor as President, 
is organizing the Second English-speaking 
Conference on the Welfare of Infancy, to 
be held in London on July 5th, 6th and 7th 
next. The main subjects to be dealt with 
are the following: — (l) Residential provi- 
sion for mothers and babie^^ (2) 1 nheri- 
tance and environment as factors in racial 
health. (3) The supply of milk : its physiolo- 
gical and economic aspects. The Executive 
Committee is anxious to secure as large a 
representation as possible from India and 
the Ministry of Self-Government has been 
asked for help in causing notification of the 
Conference to be made to the Authorities 
administering Public Health in India. 

A correspondent of the “Times of India,’* 
referring to the increased tax on imported 
tobacco in the new budget, says.— “ Now is 
the time for Indian tobacco 4o come into its 
own. People will think twice about buying 
imported/Furkish and Virginian cigarettes if 
the Indian trade puAs on the market really 


good Indian cigarettes. At present the su- 
perior quality of the imported cigarette ac- 
counts for the public’s preference for them, 
but there is no reason why India, with the 
great aid the new tariff will give, should not 
be able to compete. One thing I have never 
been able to understand, *and that is why 
there is not available a good pipe tobacco 
made in India. The maiket for pipe tobacco 
is, perhaps, not as large as that for cigaret- 
tes, but still it is large enough to merit the 
consideration of manufacturers, who now 
might well start experimenting with blends.” 


The following information is from the 
Secretary, Sugar Bureau, Pusa : — According 
to the Journal des Fabrtcants de Sucre^ dated 
the 11th March, 1921, a project to raise the 
sugar tax in Germany from 14 marks to 100 
marks per 100 kilogrammes of sugar was 
adopted without discussion at a sitting of 
the Reichsrat on the 3rd March. 


A representative of large interests lent to 
Canada and Great Britain has arrived in 
British Guiana to report on the use of the 
woods of the colony for railway sleepers. 

According to the Belgian newspaper 
Action NationalCy the Forminiere Company 
will shortly open an office in Antwerp for 
the sale of its Congo diamonds. 

Owing to waning demand from the United 
Kingdom, the banana industry of the Canary 
Islands is in a precarious condition. 

American tank steamers outward bound 
with petroleum are returning, after cleaning 
tanks, with cargoes of cocoanut oil. 

The productive power of Brazil and its 
return to prosperity is being assisted by the 
immigration of good-class Italian • settlers. 


Canada’s cement production in 1920 was 
6,498,000 barrels, as against 4,613^000 
barrels in 1919, an increae of 40 per cent. 

According to official statistics, 29 per cent 
of the population of Antwerp is at present 
without work. 

Of 12 oil companies holding property in 
Venezuela, at least seven are under British 
control. 




Private finance in New Zealand is being 
::arefully watched, since the large imports 
ire causing temporary finartcial stringency. 
The last task of Parliament was to pass un- 
inimously legislation empowering the exten- 
sion to the end of the year the term of de- 
posits at call with corporations and compa- 
nies, except banks. It was explained that 
.his safeguarded the banks from a sudden 
:all through a possible wholes^^le withdrawal 
)f deposits held by clients. All extensions 
ire subject to the right of appeal to the 
supreme Court. There is no suggestion of 
nanic, but prudence is counselled until pro- 
luce prices are stabilized. 

Rumanian industries are given special en- 
couragement, according to the Rumanian 
aws for the encouragement of industry of 
[890 and 1907 and 1912, the application of 
vhich has recently been extended to cover 
he new provinces now incorporated in' 
Ire^Aer Rumania. These advantages include 
L substantial rebate on railway freight rates. 
V. congress of manufacturers recently asked 
or preference in Government contracts and 
greater protection by import duties. 

Swiss failures due to bankruptcy amount- 
id last year to 381, of which 50 were limited 
lompanies. The greater number are stated 
o belong to the war-profiteering class. 
Vhilst the figures for 1919 were exceeded 
)y 85, tho.se for pre-war years were not 
cached, owing chiefly to the abolition of 
credit transactions in many trades. 

In view of the number of French families 
vhose names have been wiped out through 
ill male members having been killed in the 
two Deputies have tabled a bill to 
)rovide for the perpetuation of family names 
n case of war. 

The Belgian Government is submitting to 
ha Chamber a Bill proposing a tax of 1 per 
e^t on turnover, to be collected by means 
if a stamp on retail invoices. Articles of 
irime necessitv, such as bread and flour, will 
»e exempt 


'i'he water power of Macedonia is estimated 
at 350,000 h.p., which is sufficient to produce 
enough electric current for lighting and power 
in Athens, the Piraeus, and Salonika, and 
also for the electrification of the Larissa 
railway. 

It is anticipated in Holland that the price 
of butter will fall considerably in the 1921 
season, because Denmark is already under- 
quoting the Dutch product, and Britain is 
importing from her Dominions. 

Negotiations between the representatives 
of French sugar refineries and the Cz< 4 cho- 
Slovak Sugar Commission have resulted in 
the purchase of 860,(XX) cwt. of sugar by the 
French refineries. 

Austrian imports for 1920 amounted to 
6,000,000 tons, of which two-thirds consisted 
on coal , the exports of 1,300,000 tons were 
chiefly of wood, magnesite, and other mine- 
rals. 

The number of unemployed in Germany on 
February 1, as given by the minister of La- 
bour in the Reichstag, was 432,381, as 
compared with 349,382 on December 1st 
1920. 

Briti.sh Guiana Legislature has cancelled 
the war stamp lax of 2c. additional on each 
letter posted in the Colony to places withfn 
the British Empire and the United States. 

Area of the forests of the French colonial 
possessions is estimated at 247,000,000 acres. 
Arrangements have been made for their 
systematic exploitation on a large scale. 

Potassium salts suitable for use in the 
manufacture of glass and soap, have been 
discovered in numerous salt wells in the 
Szechuen Province. 

About 165,000 Ions of news-print paper 
were manufactured in Sweden during 1920. 
The output during 1921 is expected to reach 
176,000 tons. 
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Bamboo for Paper-Making. 

The Bulletin of the Imperial Institute con- 
tains a number of noteworthy articles. It 
opens with an account of the investigations at 
the Imperial Institute, with regard to Indian 
Kapoll seed as a source of oil, Aromatic 
Grass oils and Indian Patchouli oil. It is 
stated in connection with Aromatic Grass 
oils that there are possibilities of extracting 
oil from Ginger grass and Vetiver. Patchouli 
oil obtainable in United States may be also 
extracted from a species of Po^ostemon in 
Singpore, in Western and Central India. It 
is found that there is very little difference 
bet\Veen the oil extracted here and in United 
States. The Bulletin also contains a special 
article on Cotton growing in the Belgian 
Congo by Edmond Kepale, Director-General 
of Agriculture in the Belgian Colonial office, 
and a general article on the utilization of 
Baftiboo for Papei-making. In the latter 
article we have full details under several 
heads of the chaiacters and distribution of 
bamboos, occurrence and utilization in vari- 
ous countries and conversion of Bamboo into 
Paper-pulp. The general conclusions arrived 
at may be briefly stated here : — 

The experiments so fur made ha\e ele iriy proved 
that a high'dass paper can Ire produced from 
bamboo plump. On the \\hoIe, it is too useful for 
the manufactuie of ordinary nuws-piint, and is more 
suitable for better giad^'s of printing paper. A 
firm of paper makers in Ireland, to whom a sample 
of bleached pulp was sent with a view to experi- 
ments being made on the manufactuie of a thin 
sheet suitable for lithographic printing, stated that 
the paper was put thiough the mill just as if 
wood-pulp were being treated and that no difficulty 
W’hatever was encountered and no alteration were 
required .with a machine. Lithographic printers 
who tried the paper reported that it takes both 
letter-press and litho-work admirably, it was put 
through the litho-machine twice, and from the 
register marks no stretch was shown (Sindall, 
Baml)00 for Paper-making, 1900). The occurrence 
of various native introduced bamboos at various 
altit'hdes, in many countries, is sufficient to show 
that, wheie they do not alieacly exist in sufficient 
quantity to l>e exploitalile foi papei pulp, theie 
would be no difficulty in introdiKing and cultivat- 
ing those species, which have lieen proved suitable 
for this purpose Many species, in additipn to the 
half-dozen already thoroughly tested in Burma and 
the Philippines,, wdll also probably prove capable of 
commercial utilization. 


The cultivation of the bamboo for paper-pulp 
offers a number of advantages over spruce and other 
pulp-woods. As already mentionlcl bamboo clumps 
are available for extration within 8 01 10 years from 
the time of sowdng, and, if a proper svstem of lota- 
tion cutting is adopted, theii cutting can be conti- 
nued, foi a peiiod of 30 years or more, that is, 
until they flower. Propagation of the bamboo is 
lelatnely simple The most effectual method is by 
cutting of half-matuiecl culms. These are about 
3 feet long and should include, if possible, part of 
the ihizome. They may be inseited vertically direct 
in then final position, with the two lowest nodes 
bulled, 01 they may be placed horizontally in pre- 
pared beds In the latter case a shoot anses from 
each node, and the young plants aie later sepa- 
laterl and .set out in the plantations. 

The aiea of bamboo forest lequired to supply a 
pulp-mill depends on the yield of pulp obtainable 
from the stems, and the quantity of bamboos that 
can be cut per acie. 

The work of Sincbill, Kaitt and Richmond has 
shown that the yield of pulp vaiies somew’hat 
aceoidingto the species of biml:)oo employed and the 
method of tieatnumt, l)ut it may be leckoned that 
the average yield is aliout ^o-ji; pei cent. In othei 
^words, approximately 2*4 2^ tons of an-drieJ 
stems, including lioth nodes and inteinodes #i’Ould 
be lequned to piodiue one ton of a an dried 
pulp. Peaison has calculated in detail tjae yield of 
stems obtainable fiom natiiial forests in the case of 
difffcieiit species in a number of selected aieas in 
Buima, P)Oin 1 ).iy and Madras Neglecting certain 
areas in Bombay the appioximate yield of dry in- 
teinodes per acu was found to vary fiom 2.2 tons 
in the case of Haintmsd Anindinacca in the 
Canara Forest Divisions of l^omliay to 17.6 tons 
in the case of B. Polytnorpjui and Ccphalostax^hyuni 
Bcrgrncdc in the Pyinmana and Toungoo Divisions 
of Buima, These estimates were made on the 
assumption that the nodes would not be used, but if 
these are included the yields would be increased 
by 15 pt;r cent in the case of the first-named '-pecies, 
and 10 per cent in the other two species mentioned. 
From the figures quoted in Bulletin No. 16, 1918, 
Bureau of hoiestry, Philippines, it would appear 
that 14.25 tons of dried stems per ^^cre aie obtain- 
able in the case of Schizostachyum Lumampao in 
the Philippines. Pearson considers that the bamboo 
should be cut on a five-year rotation. On this 
basis, and using, also, his figures for the yield of 
stems, it may be calculated that the area required 
to supply a factory in India producing 300 tons of 
pulp pel week will vary from 9,000 acres in the more 
densely covered localities to 80,000 acres in the 
pooler foiests. Raitt (IFor/r/’s Puper Trade 
Review Sept. 27, 1907) suggests a three-year rota- 
tion, and considers that 5 tons pei acre of air-drieil 
bamboo (without nodes) could be cut annually in 
India, Sindall (Bamhoo for Paper-making, 1909) 
accepts Kaitt's estimate as a' basis, so that on thisy 
assumption a mill piaking 300 tons of pulp weekly 
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would require at least 7,000 acres of forest uni- 
fprinly covered with bamboo. Allowing for ioa«bs 
and areas not covered with bamlioo Sindall esti- 
mates that 1^,000 acic'i would be lequired to supply 
a mill of the capaeity mentioned. J’eaison e sti- 
mates of yieUl are based on actual measurements on 
a lai^e number of sMmple plots, so that tlu' t alcula- 
tion given above, whudi are based on hi^ figures, 
aie prol)abIy more neaily accurate With icgaril to 
th'e yield obtainable undei cultivation, iheic aie at 
piesent no leliable data 

Much will depend on the spetie^ grown. Under 
the best conditions in the Huima forests, the clumps 
of Batnhusa Polypnorpha stand about 2® feet apait, 
^xndCcphahstachyittii pcrgrcrcile aliout 12 feet apait, 
giving 122 and 300 clumps lespectively to the acie. 
Trials are necessai> to determine the most suitable 
distance at which the seeds or cuttings should lie 
planted but, if the species mentioned aie set out 
at the above distances, the annual yield of air-dry 
stems pel acre on a five-yeai lotation tutting sys- 
tem w'ould ))e about tons in the case of the 
first and 2% ton-, in the se' ond, the yields of .lii-dry 
pulp per acre being i.o and one ton respectively On 
this basis an acre of about 8,000 acres, exclusive of 
roads, would be reqairetl to be planted with 
B. Polymorpha to supply a factory producing 300 
tons of pulp per week, whilst if C. Pcrguicilc 
were planted an area of about 13,000 acres w’ould be 
required It seems highly piobable, howevei, 
that the clumps lould be planted more closely 
without leducing the yield per clump, so that it 
may be found in actuil pi ac lice that smaller areas 
♦han those mentioned would sutfii e In selecting 
i site foi a paper or palp mill using bamboo, there 
ire a number of coasicleiations that have to be taken 
nto account, which aie common to all paper 01 pulp 
nills Such are . proximity to supplies of fuel and 
'hemicals 01 to a port to w’hich they can be shipped, 
idequate labour supply, and abundance of fiesh 
vater at all times. 

On account of the bulky natuie of bamboos, it is 
essential that the factory should be situated on or 
lose to river w’^hii.h is not subjected to periods of 
00 great flooding or dryness, so that the stems can 
le transpoi ted cheaply from the forest throughout 
he year. Peaison {Indian Foi^ati'r, 1920, 46, 554) 
•eferring to Indian conditions, states that an annual 
,upply of at least 20,000 tons of aii-diy bamboo 
ihoulcl be available** within reach of the factory, 
vhilst it IS necessary that the bamboo^,, w*hich 
should be obtainable at a maximum price of Rs 15 
iei ton of ail -dried stems landed at the mil! 

C, P. Co-operative Debentures. 

hi the Madras Bulletin of co-operation 
lOr March Mr. F. R. Hemingway, i.e.s., 
writes on Co-operative Debentures in the 
Central Provinces, It deserves to be quoted 
n full for a clear understanding of the 
scheme described : — 

The scheme of the Central Provinces, as far as I 
:aii gJrther, is as follows! ; — 

A primary society w’ants to borrow Rs. 1,000 to 
>Ay off the prior debts of its members. It takes 
[Tiortgages on sufficient unencumbered immoveable 
property from the members in accordance with which 
the bank agrees to lend each his share of the 
Rs. 1,000 on condition that each con8ent.s to repay 
the money received in 16 annual instalments with 


interest at 9 per cent per annum. The society makes 
those mortgage bonds over to its Ontral Bank and 
this again makes them over to the Piovincial Bank 
which again makes them ovei to a trustee who issues 
debenluies foi Ks. r,ooo at 7 per cent to the public. 
The condition of the debtntuies is that they shall 
lie redeemable in ib yeais, though it is considered 
nevessrf;iiy to stipulate that they or some of them 
sh.ill be ledeemable eailiei (with notice) in the event 
of any of tlie society niemlieis paying off and so 
redei'ining theii mortgages ahead of scheduled time. 

1 1 IS not considered nei essary to take any special 
steps to guaid against belated payments as the 
Uential Rank an«l tlie Piovinci.d Rank are prepared 
to take the risk of having to make good anyjdefaults 
eithei out of theii own resouices (if they are willing 
to “give time”) or by selling up the defaulter, 
01 both. In con<7uleiatum of the risk each of these 
banks receives i pel lent pel annum on the amount 
of the dehentiiies issued In view* of this com- 
mission the banks will, it seetn>, also meet the con- 
tingent expenses of the debt n I are issue. 

'riu debenture sums .lie passed on to the members 
of the Piimaiy society (tliiougb lire Piovincial Bank 
and the (Vntial IVank piesumably ) Kach year the 
meinbtis have to pay Rs 1 32 — S — o ixuz ^ Rs 90 


interest plus 

Rs 62-S- 

-0 principal.) 

T 

his 

will be 

dealt with as 

folloWs — 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Interest 

on dehentu 

us 

70 

0 

0 

I nterest 

to Provinci 

al Rank 

1 0 

0 

0 

Intel esl 

to ( 'entral 

Rank 

10 

0 

0 

Am 01 ti/< 

Ition fund 


62 

0 

0 



'Total 

153 

8 

0 


The amoiti/ ition fund will be deposited in any 
bank approved by the Registrar of (’o-operative 
Societies and will accumulate with interest. At the 
expity of the petiorl the debentures will be paid off 
out of the amoiti/ation fund and any surplus will 
be added to the reserve fund of the primary society 
concerned. 

The system is likely to piove more attractive to 
the public than ordinal y deposits in a co-operative 
bank secured only on its share capital and collateral 
securities, and provides a moie suitable basis for 
long teim loans. The ejuestion naturally arises as 
to whethei this system i.s applicable and advantage- 
ous in this Presidency. 

Long term loans (generally foi ten years) to 
membeis of piimary lural societies are common in 
this presidency, geneially for the payment of piior 
debts. This is particularly common in the Tamil 
country, 'i'hese loans are derived by the societies 
from Central Ranks out of the money deposited in 
those banks (generally for periods of one or tw’O 
years.) It is piobably desirable that debentures 
would be a more suitable source from which to meet 
these demands than deposits. 

Secondly a considerable increase in the demand 
for money by our primary societies is likely to occur 
soon, in view of the policy of rapid expansion now 
accepted by the Government. It seems desirable 
to supplement the resources available to our Banks 
by way of deposits by additional sums raised by way 
of debentures. 

Thirdly, we have the great advantage that in this 
Presidency the greater amount of the land is held 
under the lyotwari system, i.e , with a saleable 
occupancy ownership right residing in the cultivator. 
Hence the cultivators have a right of mortgage and * 
in fact all the long term loans to members of our 
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primary soueticis arc secured by mortgages of un- 
encumbered immoveable property. Hence it would 
seem that the scheme of mortgages outlined above 
would be both a desirable and ^ possible addition 
to our co-operative system in this presidency. 

SOME MODIFICATIONS. 

It suggests itself that perhaps some modifications 
might be possible. 

In tj\e first place our primary societies have been 
encouraged to create their own share capital and to 
pay dividends and to look for profits. (In the 
Central Provinces all profits of primary societies go 
to the reserve fund and there is no share capital.) 
And to this end societies have been taught to 
expect a certain profit on each transaction. It will 
perhaps be desirable to endeavour to give primary 
societies a definite profit every yeai out ot the de- 
benture operations, as is given to the Central Bank 
and Provincial Bank. Furthermore “ supervision ” 
(t.e., the unofficial supervising staff) is paid for in 
our province by a levy of J per cent on all the woik- 
ing capital of the primary societies (whii h is not 
the case in the Central Provinces where supervision 
is paid for by ^per capita levy on all members.) 
It is suggested that it is probtibly necessary to take 
a contrioution for “supervision”’ out of the de- 
bentures. If the ans\^ers to these questions is i'n the 
affirmative, we are faced with the question of divid- 
ing the margin between the bon owing (/.e., deben- 
ture) late and the lending (/.c., membei^) rate be 
tween the primary society, the Central Bank, the 
Provincial Bank and the supervision fund The 
members will almost certainly expect to borrow at 
our traditional rate of 9I per cent pei annum (ij 
anna pei rupee per annum); and it will be difficult 
to alter this. ,The debentures ought to be floatable 
at less than 7 per cent since rates are normally high- 
ei in the Central Provinces than in this Presidency. 
If we can raise then at 6J or 6^ theie will be a 
margin of 3J or 28 which could be divided, say, as 
follows: — 

(i) J and 3 ^ per cent or {2) in the alterna- 

tive (ii the debentuies are raised at 6 }/^ per cent 
i e,) i and ^4 per cent. I don’t know if this 

would be good business. Similarly the profits at the 
end of each transaction (i.c., the suiplus of the 
amortization fund ovei and above the amount 
required for the payment of debentures) could be 
divided in similar proportions and among the 
Central Bank, and the society and perhaps the 
supervision fund. 

Secondly it suggests itself that it might be both 
possible and desirable to oigani/e not a single set 
of del^entures for each society, or each central 
bank but a set for the whole Presidency ; and per- 
haps a set or sets not terminalde with any particular 
number of moitgages but more or less independent 
of any partiiular mortgages. This raises .several 
questions. Bur the facts are as follows:--In our 
primary societies every year we issue a lot of long 
term loans on mortgages, which are oulinaiily foi 
ten years. The amount of money issuetl on such 
mortgages during the last five years amounts to : — 


19*3-14 

1914— 15 

1915— 16 

1916— 17 

1917— 18 


12,24,772 

10,63,941 

13.33.681 

17,62,641 

18,65,634 


Total ,, 72,50,669 


These amounts are lent of Central Bank deposits 
and the moitgages are retained by the primary so- 
cieties, as security for this loan alone. Such mort- 
gages are very rarely enforced. Indeed members 
are rarely “sold up”. Hence we get a regular flow 
of th^se valuable securities, which are retained idle 
and turned into further money. Ft is suggested 4hat 
these securities, or as many of them as were requir- 
ed from time to time, should be utilized by each 
central bank or by the Provincial Bank to raise 
debentures to the amount required. It is sugge.sled 
that it would be legitimate to endorse the mortgages 
to debenture holders at the risk of the Central Bank, 
the Piovinc^al and ultimately the primary society or 
soc ieties concerned in order to raise new money. And 
it is suggested that the new money raised on the 
strength of these mortgages need not be raised for 
primary society concerned but could be raised for 
any society affiliated to the Provincial Bank or the 
Central Bank as the case may be. These ques- 
tions deserve careful e5camination. But the arlvant- 
age of .such a liypothesis seems considerable. Since 
it would obviously he a great advantage foi the Pro- 
vincial Bank to be able to substitute a new mort- 
gage for an expired mortgage when one is paid off 
instead of having to ledeem a debenture, it is felt 
that the necessity to reNiin a power to redeem de- 
bentures vsithm the currency of the .scheme may 
prove discouraging to the public ; especially when it 
is recognised that ‘advance payments’ are fairly 
frequent and it may' be necessaiy to redeem in 
advance fairly frequently if it i.s assumed (as, it 
lb presumed, it would have to be) that in the absence 
of some such arrangement the extinction of mort- 
gages would involve the corresponding extinction of 
debentures (owing to the security having shrunk). 
Moreover if the substitution for expired mortgages 
or mortgages unconnected with the particular debt 
was permitted, it would perhaps enable the Provin- 
cial Bank to extend the period of the debentures 
for a period beyond the currency of the ordinary 
long term loan. The picture suggests itself of a 
series of long debentures or indeed a system of 
quasi permanent debentures based on a succession 
of mortgages taken from the members of primary 
societies, in turn made over to the Provincial Bank 
and to the trustee and in turn redeemed. If such a 
scheme were possible it would be of great advan- 
tage. It would give the Provincial Bank great free- 
dom to raise from time to lime what money was 
required in the interests of the movement as a whole 
and it would (if things went well) go a long way to 
lid of the difficulty of negotiating co-operative 
paper. 

Expert Examination necessary. 

The lay mind would like to have this position 
examined by the experienced eye of the business 
men. Suppose society (a) has made over its motgages 
to Bank “A”, and the latter has made them over 
to the Provini lal Bank which has raised debentures 
thereon and lent them to “B” which has passed 
them on to society (6). And suppose society (a) 
has collected the dues with regularity from its 
members and paid them to Bank “A” ; but that so 
ciety (6) has failed entirely Jto make collectio|i from 
its members • w’hat happens.^ Of course, society (A) 
will have in the meanwhile secured itself by takii;ig 
mortgages from its members and can no doubt realize 
in the last resort through such mortgages. But the 
debenture holders will look to the mortgages of so- 
ciety (a) for their security ; thongh it is obviously 
inequitable that the lands of the members of society 
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(if) i$houlci be sold up on account of the default of 
spciety ( 5 ). The matter would (it seems) bo even 
further complicated if some of the mortgages of 
society (b) had in the meanwhile been utilized to 
raise debentures for the benefit of societies (c) and 
{^). What would be the position of Banks A,B,C 
and D and of societies (a), (6), (c) and (f/) ? 

The question seems to be connected with the 
fuithei elementarj question as to how far it is legi- 
timate to raise additional money on securities already 
taken to secure an original debt. It is not suggested 
that the depositors in a Central Bank have a right to 
look to the mortgages taken by the affiliated primaiy 
societes of that central bank for the loans advanced 
to them. It is suggested that they have no specific 
claim in such mortgages ctncl aie dependent foi 
security on Mhe share capital of the bank and the 
knowledge that the bank lends to societies with 
unlimited liability. It is not suggested eithrt that 
Central Banks have any claim on these nioilgages 
save in so far as they may be made ovei to such 
bank as collateial security foi loans. But in a 
sense it is true that the deposits of Central Bank 
depositors and the loans of Central Banks are secur 
ed on these very mortgages, because the pow’ei of 
the primary society to recovei (and therefoie to 
repay) is laigely dependent on them. It remains 
true that even if all the mortgages fell thiough 
the Central Bank could proceed again-t any of the 
properties of any of the society’s members But is 
there no limit to the extent to which the mort- 
gages taken by a primaiy society from its memhei.s 
can be used to raise new money ? 

The Main proklem 

It is feared that the above lemaiks aie fwll of 
elementary fallacies. But they may peifiaps go to 
elucidate the problem. And the mam problem is — 
c^n a scheme of debentures similar to that inaugurat 
ed in the Central Provinces be launched in oui 
Presidency ? And if so, is it necessary to have sepa- 
rate debentures for each village or for each bank ^ 
Need the period of the debenture correspond to the 
period of the loans made wdth its money to the in- 
dividual society or member.^ With what qualification 
can the scheme of debentures be made more general 
in area and in time? 

Several alternative solutions suggest themselves- . 
But enough haS been said perhaps to indicate the 
oifficulties and to enable an experienced business- 
man to place his finger on the right solution. 

It will be noticed from the enclosure that the 
Central Provinces also propose to issue a limited 
number of debentures redeemable by the holders at 
six months’ notice. These may be of use in this 
Presidency also to meet emergencies , but they seem 
too insecure to be much relied on. 


How France sustains her Forests. 

In the Illustrated Canadian Forestry Ma- 
gazine for February, a writer gives a read- 
able account of France’s methods of dealing 
with her Forests. He says : — 

The principles of natural forest regeneration (in 
France) are first, the admission of .sunlight to the 
forest floor in sufficient quantity to germinate the 
crop of seeds; second, the maintenance of a suit- 
able shade orer the seedlings resulting from a fall 
^of seeds; and, finally the removal of the last of the 
old stand, These operations are accomplished in 


practice as follows— The foiest is divided into as 
many cantons as the number of years of the revolu- 
tion selected (70 — 120) and a seeding out is made 
in one canton each year, cutting from east to west. 
The severity of the seeding cut is determined' by the 
species and the first canton in the series is selected 
that has a seed year due th'^t ycai. With the oaks 
enough trees are taken to leave the balance on 100 
feet centers ; j\ylvester pine at the other extreme 
would be left on 200 — 250 feet centers. The forest 
01 sees to it that -these .seed tiees are nh sound, 
•healthy, and capable of shedding an abundant crop 
of acorn**, beech nuts, hornbeam, samaras or pine 
wing seeds that fall (whatever may be llie specie,**), 
and the following spring, since the forest floor is 
warm and sunlit, an abundant crop of .seedlings 
come up, which gives a thick fui of young trees of 
llie Mime species as the original forest overhead. 
If not completely snccessful, a second crop of seeds 
is allowed to full before proceeding to the second- 
ary cut. This removes half of the seed trees, leav- 
ing enougn protection to guard the young trees fioni 
sun scorch and early forests. Five years later they 
have grown so as to no longer require protection, 
and the terminal cut is then made which takes the 
last of the old stand. The reproduction is now 
complete and it Ins cost nothing beyond a slight 
increase in logging expense due to cutting over the 
same canton thiee tunes instead of once as would 
have been the case with clear cutting. But the 
cost of planting, not less tlian 5 an acre, has been 
saved. 

I'.VKRYTHlNd RKING.S REVENUE. 

("ontinuing the regime of the Standard forest, 
the young giowth is left to itself for about fifteen 
years after the terminal cut. It then receives its 
fiist thinning, taking out from one half to two thirds 
of the thick growth. Periodic thinnings follow at 
intervals of ten years, the general principle being 
to keep the tops of the dominant trees so t.hat they 
will just meet when the next thinning comes due, 
and to keep enough of the sub-stage trees to pro- 
tect the truuks of the first-class ones from the sun. 
None of these thinnings are wasted, — and the in- 
come from all classes of thinnings amounts to two- 
fifths of the market value of the final crop. The 
thicket-stage trimmings compete direct in the 
markets with coppice products, and the others 
furnish lumber of increasingly valuable sizes. 

Arrived at the end of the revolution, which is at 
present taken at 60 years for Sylvester priiie, 75 for 
oak, and 100 for fir. the seed cut is made in the 
nearest .seed year for that canton (they occur every 
two to five years for most species) followed by the 
secondary cut, and then the terminal cut, when the 
new’ growth on the canton is established. In a 
French standard forost of an hundred cantons, eaci 
year sees one terminal cut, one secondary cut, on< 
seeding cut and ten thinning cuts ; in all thirteei 
cantons being cut over, so that there is plenty o 
business going on even though the cantons may b* 
only a few hectares area each. 

As the system is one which we will adopt in 
America for nearly all forests not in close touch 
with rail facilities such as replanted barrens and 
worn out pasturage, 1 will give him here a few 
generalizations as to how to set about converting a 
wild American forest into a French Standard forest. 
The first desideratum is uniformity of species, 
wherefore when you cut cord wood from your wood- 
lot or forest, replant the sft, lihepally with the 
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species you have selected, pieferably the dominant 
species alieady placed theie by nature as survival 
of the fittest. The second consideration is 
uniformity of age for the trees on eac h canton. 
A fifty-year American white oak is 12 to 1 3 
inches in diameter, and at 75 years it will leach ly 20 
inches, giving first-clc4ss new lumlier. Having 
divided your forest into approximately equal areas 
as determined by the lay of water courses, ravines, 
logging roads, etc., arrange your thinning cuts and 
leplantings so as to give you an unbroken seiies of 
ages year by year. If there are sufficient seed trees 
year by year on the spot, you can go diiect to 
standard forest t)^ making a seeding cut each year 
on each successive canting, elcing out any bad spots 
with hand planting. Doing one canton each year 
you will ha\e three cuts a year until the fifteenth 
year when youi first thinning cuts begin Any 
American hardw’ood forest can be thus (onveited in- 
to standard forest provided that enough seed tiees 
are already on the site. With conifeis, I would ad- 
vise underplanting for wdiite pine or cleai cut and 
replant with lhiee-)ear nui^ery transplants foi 
Scotch and NT 01 way Ihne 

Rich Crops op Hardwoods. 

The Fiench have developed coppice management 
to a science fai in advance of the other nations. 
The coppice type of foiest is based on the principle 
that certain species of tiees, notably oak, chestnut, 
maple and ash have the propeity of sprouting from 
the stump, so that y<iu base a forest of stiaight veiti- 
cal branches without any trunks. As the root 
*-ystem is quite as huge as with standaid trees it is 
natuial that the yield in branch wood is veiy large 
- and sustained and the spi outs are stiaight enough 
to be valuable commercially. In twenty yeuis a crop 
c#f four-inch shoots tw’enty feet long, six to ten to the- 
stump, is available. All the shoots but one are 
taken, and in twenty yeais moje a second ci op has 
grown from the same stump. The sprout left fiom 
the first sprout is called a baliveau and selves not 
seed tree, but for shade and protection to the 
young sprout. Left again on the stump it is called 
a moderne and is 40 yeai>^ old and about 8 inches in 
diameter. At the sixtieth year a third crop of 
sprouts is taken and the moderne becomes an an 
cien and beais seed abundantly. The anciens stiit 

thick growdh of seedlings all ovei the forest flooi 
and after tw’o more crops of sprouts the original 
stumps die, but the seedlings haVe grown to 40-year 
trees, which aie forthwith out to stumps and the an- 
ciens harvested, putting the foiest in shape foi cop- 
pice again. Hoise ciiestnut coppice is usually manag- 
ed in“simple coppice ’’ with poplar balivage, that 
is, the whole ciop of «piouts is taken every twenty 
years and the popl.irs ht>ld for shade. 

The yield in poles, tan baik and lattice stock 
from coppice manigement is tremendous and the 
returns aie quick, so that in C'entral France, where 
there is a ready market foi cordwoocl, turning wood 
tool handles anr! tin bark, coppice management is 
veiy extensive, day soil as the roots feed exces- 
sively. If many of the stumps are allowed to pro- 
duce modernes and anciens the sprout crop will 
suffer from shade, but more heavy timber wall be 
yielded so that in the judgment of the forestei 
almost any yield desired for any particular market 
can be managed. In our own country native chest 
nut is the principal coppice crop, and telegraph 
poles, ties, and lumbei for interior trim offers the 
best ; three or more shoots are allowed to 


grow to 10 and 12 inch poles per stump, yielding at 
the same time seed foi regeneration. 

New Zealand Plans to renew her Forests, 

An issue of the New Zealand paper called 
VVft' Domniion contains the following interest- 
ing at tide : -- 

“J.a.st ses.sion it w*is announi ed that it was intend- 
ed to plcK (* the State forests under the control of a 
separate Minister, and in November last this inten- 
tion was given effect to by the appointment of the 
Hon the Attorney General as Commissioner of 
State Forests 

An area of about 1, <800,000 acies has since been 
pioclaiined State forests under that autjiority. Addi- 
tional aiiears will be proclaimed as soon as the ne- 
cessary maps are completed. It must be understood 
that the setting aside of provisional State forests is 
not a final leseivation. As soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements ( an be made, the leseives will be inspect 
4 h 1, and such lands as are found to be more suit 
able loi sMtlement than for retention under forests 
VNill be made ivailable foi settlement. The total 
area ofjstate forests and pi o visional State forests 
i^ now about 3,273,000 acres, but of this area a large 
proiiortion docs not liear timber of nulling value, 
and a pioportion is tieeless mountain land Taking 
a mean between the proportion of the foiest areas 
(.f Frame and Germany, this Dominion should have 
an aiea of n, 300,000 acres undci foiest to satisfy 
pieseiU and future demands 

In the plantations a total new aiea of 2,800 acres 
w 1^ affoiested, about one-third of the aiea having 
been planted by cdscliaiged soldi eis Anangements 
aie being mad(' to employ a large number of soldiers, 
but difficulty IS expeiienced in providing both accom- 
modation and trained supervisors 

The ('ommissioner of State Forests has publicly 
announced that th^ forests of New" Zealand must 
be hencefoith utilized for the people of New 
Zealand, ami that consequently the cxpoit of all 
classes of timbei must be limited at present and cease 
wholly in the near future, and further that on land 
not .suited for milling must be cut, and the growing 
timber conserved on all lands continuing jis State 
foiests. Against the policy so declared there has lieen 
considerale piolest from certain districts w'here it 
is contended that the expoit trade already establish- 
ed should continue and be allowed to increase 
in volume. 

Denatured Alcohol. 

To the Indnstruxf Canada of February, Mr. 
Tlieo. H. Wardlew'orlh of the National Drug and 
Ghemical Gompany of (Tmada, Limited, contri- 
butes an informing article on “ Denatured Alco- 
hol — An opportunity’’ which is worthy of perus.al by 
all interested in the use of this universal solvent. 
He refers to the disadvantages which have occurred 
to Knglaiul I'y the “ inability ” as he terms it 
“ to obtain alcohol free of duty.” He puts a 
strong plea against the policy of ” protect the 
ipvenue ’’ He then writes : — 

Germany may be said to b^.the first country which 
took a decided stand with regard to the matter, and 
the policy adopted by that country with regard to 
duty free alcohol h.is contributed in an enormous 
measure to the development of the German chemi- 
cal industry which has been so marked daring the 
past generation. England resisted for many years 
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ail efforts to provide duty fiee ^llcohol for iiidus 
tridl purposes, but finally gave way and after 
several Acts, which were encumbered by much red 
tape, they have finally adopted a measuie ^^hiLh 
gives comparative"freedom for the application of 
duty free alcohol for industrial purposes. 

The United States, although it took action only 
in 1906 and biought in amended bills in 1911 and 
1919, have now undoubtedly the wkbst range of 
formul.x and the most liberal interpretatio i of what 
is meant by denatured alcohol for industiial pui* 
poses, and thCy have published a list of no f< wu r 
than thiity-tw'O formulae which aie permissible 
for the denaturing of alcohol for industiial pur 
poses. The Dominion Ck>vernment in July, 1020, 
passed an Act which removed fiom (lovernment 
control the denaturing or methylating of alcohol foi 
the purposes of fuel, light and a limited numbei of 
industrial purposes At the same time power was 
given to the Minister of Inland Revenue through 
his officers to approve of any special denaturents foi 
alcohol which might be required for any industrial, 
phaimaceutical or scientific purpose in the Domi- 
nion of C’anada, free of duty, but subject to *-uch 
regulations as the Ministei from time to time might 
prescribe. The provisions of the Act are sufficiently 
wide to meet all requirements of industiic s which 
employ alcohol. 

The industries affected are veiy numeious indeed, 
and apparently Canadi.an manufactureis have not 
realized fully that they are entitled to enjoy a privi 
lege wdiich has been extended to them, namely, the 
opportunity of oljt.uning alcohol duty fiee denatur- 
ed for theii own special business, thus enabling 
them to turn out their product without the heavy 
lax which has been laid upon alcohol foi beveiage 
purposes. 

No doubt it will lake time foi the manufactuieis 
to realize fully the advantages of the com ession 
which has bee i made by the Government, but gradu 
ally many proc'ucts which are now dependent upon 
the use of‘duty'paid spiiit will be manufactuied fiom 
duty free alcohol, thus effecting .a gicat economy to 
all concerned. It is, therefore, incumbent upon all 
man ufa ctui ers w’ho employ' alcohol in thcii business 
to see wdiethei it would be possible to sei ure fiom 
the Government a specially denaturecl alcohol they 
could employ. Application will h.ive to be made to 
the Department of Inland Revenue foi the accept- 
ance of various formubr required, but the 

Department is willing to give full consideiation to 
all applications 

Furthermore, it must be boine in mind th.it not 
only can denatured alcohol be used for articles wrhich 
are now being made in Canada, but the privilege 
opens up a very w'ide field, as a large range of pro- 
ducts can now' be made in Canada whivh Jiitherto 
could not be produced and no doubt considerable 
improvement can be effected in the quality of those 
now made, provided alcohol is required in the ma- 
nufacture. The following is the list of the manufac- 
tures in the U. S. which are benefited by the oppor- 
tunity of using duty free denatured alcc>hol in 
their industries : 

Pharmaceutical extract and pieparations in the 
manufacture of wffiich Denatured Alcohol cmii l»e 
employed are barometeis and thermometers, blushes, 
artificial feathers, cutlery, cutting oils, composition, 
billiard baUs, compasses, hats, gas manMes, imita- 
tion ivory goods, jewellery and watches, colors and 
bronze powders, lacquers and japans mirrors, mould- 
ings and picture frames, photographic plates, filmS) 


papers^ and enlargements, soaps, transparent and 
liquid, alkaloids and alkaloicbd salts, confectioners 
colors, imitation leather, enamel, digestive fer- 
ments, dental alloy, leather substitutes, leather 
goods finished, mica insulitors, mucilage.s, non- 
scutterable glass, polishes, refining mineral oils, 
refining precious metals, soldering flux, stains, 
stencil paper, tin foil and bottle caps, transparent 
paper, water colours, wool fat, wood fini.sh, wood 
filler, celluloid and similar products, synthetic 
camphor, white petroleum oils, cigais, cigarettes, 
smoking .ind chewing tobacco, deodorants, fulmi- 
nate of mercury, puiification of rubbei, photo en- 
giaving, milk pioducts, ^mokeles'^ powder, vinegar, 
aitifiiial ivory, tc'otb paste, meal biguding inks, 
etc 

Theie .11 e many othei puiiiosts to which denatur- 
ed alcohol c.m be employed to advantage The nia- 
nufactuieis of C'anada have now a privilege in their 
hands w'hi(h should lontiibule very con^ideiably to 
their efficient y and piofit, and there is in their hands 
the powei to make full uve of one of the most use- 
ful pieces, of legisl.ition whith has been passed for 
the benefit of industiy in a great many yeais, or it 
Is possible for them to neglei I it and lose one of 
then best oppoi tiinities ioi development. 

Professional Beggary in Bombay. 

The Sociai Sen^ice Qua rfer/y lor April 1921 
contains among other article.s of interest, an 
article on“ Prote.ssional Begg.ny, in tl)e Bom- 
bay 1 Residency” by B. N. Moliwala, E.sg. 
After premising that the Beggar problem has 
been engaging the attention of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and the Bombay Corporation 
for some time past and that coccept for the 
formation of a committee of Bombay 
citizens under the presidency of Sir N. 
i'j, Chandavarkar to take organized steps 
to relieve the sufferings of the beggars by 
housing them in an infiimary at Rowle Hill, 
no effective measures have been taken to 
solve this problem. 

Mr. Mcjliwala criticises at lengtli the policy decid 
eel upon by the C'ommittee appointed liy the 
Government. The Committee have; passed the 
resolution “ that all persons begging in public 
streets and places be regarded as committing a 
public nuisance, that the onu.s of proving that a 
person is begging in a- cord. nice w'lth the tenets 
of bis sect and he is theiefore exempt from the 
application of the general law^ proposed to be enact- 
ed should be placed on him, and that begging in 
public places even by religious mendicants .«ht>uld 
be prohibited and that they should be allow'ftd to 
beg only in plac es of rc7/g/o/cv places and at festi- 
vals.’* Mr. MotiwaU thinks that the method of 
bringing under the law all persons begging in public 
streets and plai es and excepting those who prove 
that they do so in atcoidance with the tenets of 
their sett, is not practii able. He say.s that it is 
haid to distinguish between genuine Sadhus and 
sham ones, who are, ))y both the tenets of Hindu 
and Muhammadan faiths, permitted to beg, and 
that the enactment may cause unnecessary trouble 
to ascetics belonging to religious orders ; but he 
is in favour of the suggestion that religious 
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mendicants should be allowed to beg oiflj^ in places 
of religious worship.” The words “and at festivals” 
gives, in bis opinion, an ambiguous meaning and 
therefore Mr. Motiwala suggests a modification to 
the effect that reUgious mendicants shouW be 
allowed to beg on specified festivals not only in 
places of religious worship but also in recognised 
areas in and about these religious places.” The 
Corporation Committee also agree that religious 
mendicants should be exempted from the operation 
of any new enactment. He concludes that the 
case of reIigiou;3 mendicants should for the 
present be left out of consideration in enactments 
of this nature. 

The Committee next suggest the starting of 
settlements for paupers which should not be in the 
places of penal servitude. The suggestion is in 
Motiwala’s opinions good one, though he qualifies 
paupers with the word “able-bodied.” 

Regarding beggars suffering from bodily infirmities, 
old age and diseases the Government recognises 
the institutions like ‘Ashaktashrama’, where they 
will find parental care anc| homely atmosphere. 

Mr. Motiwala adds that these infiimaries should not 
be the resort of idlers, for the epileptic and the 
feeble-minded he advises the starting of labour 
colonies* followed in Germany whereby they may 
be engaged in productive employment agreeable to 
their own health. 

For juvenile beggars the Committee authorizes 
police officers to take them to recognised Homes. 

The Committee are of opinion that the existing 
sepal ate enactments regarding beggai.%, should be 
incorporated in a single Act. 

Regarding the administration of measuies foi the 
relief of the beggars, a Central board and latei on 
Municipal and Local boards have been recommended. 
The Committee ako requiies the Co-operation 
of charitable institutions like ^adavarts. Opinion 
is divided on the question whethci the Sadavarts 
can do charity only to licensed Sadhus. 

Mr Motiwala thei) offers the following sugges 
tions some of w’hich have already been placed 
before the Committee ™ 

1. The Government should see that restiictions 
are put upon the sale of the intoxicating drugs 
W’hich are largely used by the beggar class. 

2. Just “ as in England the physically unfit 
should be licensed and permitted to sit and beg 
in streets.” 

3. The founding of the Settlements is not suf- 
ficient to meet the present situation of the beggars. 
Mr. Motiwala suggests certain immediate measures, 
namely, the opening of sufficient relief stations all 
over Bombay, wheie the physically unfit should be 
given food and lodging and the able-bodied must be 
helped in obtaining work. 

Mr. Motiwala concludes his article by saying that 
even If the Government carries out all the sugges- 
tions made by the Committee it is extremely doubt- 
ful if it can successfully uproot the evil and hence 
he suggests 4 hat the people, who give alms without 
thought and love must be instructed through their 
religious heads how to do discriminative charity. 


Industrial Housing. 

There is another article of note in this 
issue of the Quarterly, namely, “ Industrial 
Housing/^ by Mr. D. S. Sarwardekar. The 
writer of this article emphasises the respon- 


silibity of employers for providing suitable 
houses for their factory hands. Mr. Sarwar- 
dekar recommends to the masters of Indus- 
trial concents in Bombay tc^naugurate hous- 
ing schemes for their hands like the scheme 
started by Sir George Lloyd. The evils of 
insanitary houses leading to diseases, 
crimes and death, which lessen the 
productive capacity of the worker, are 
apparent enough. Mr. Sarwardekar thinks 
that this sort of care and protection taken 
by factory managers will largely put an end 
to the present labour unrest and strikes. 

Mr. Sarwardekar concludes thus . — 

The evil influence of insanitary houses cannot be 
overestimated. Statistics computed in various 
cities all prove conclusively that tuberculosis and 
othei contagious diseases, ciime and the social evil 
aie most pievalent in areas having the maximum 
density of population. Statisticians estimate that 
the wage-earneis in the State of New York under- 
go an annual loss of twenty million working days a 
>ear on account of sickness. This is equal to the 
complete effort of more than 66,000 workers on the 
basis of 300 working days per year. Proper care of 
(hildien cannot be secured where evil housing 
%'onditions exist. Sufficient loom, conveniences 
which lesson. the mothei’s household labours, well- 
vtntilated buildings, whiih are free from damp- 
ness, adequate “ toilets,” provision for the admis- 
sion of sufficient sunshine — all of these react on 
the w’elfare of the infant and the mother, upon 
whom the inlant depends for care. 

A careful study of the classes of woikmen to be 
housed should be ma^’e, and provision made for 
each class. The number of unattached single men, 
married couples with and without children, the size 
of families, the birth rate and death-rate, sickness, 
infant mortality, wages earned by the workers, the 
habits, environment are all important factors wiiich 
cannot be ignored in devising a successful indus- 
tiial housing scheme. They go to determine the 
size, the l>pe and the number of houses required. 

y/ India’s Industrial Advai^e. 

i/Tiv4Jie Journal of Indian Industries and 
Labour for February, which we welcome 
to the ranks of Indian specialist periodi- 
cals, are many articles of note. In the 
foreword to the Journal Sir Thomas Holland 
rightly observes that as each Province of 
India must develop its own industries to 
suit its natural resoures. 

“ For the essential communications, for neces-' 
sary raw materials for markets, for financial aid, 
and even for unskilled labour, one province must 
rely on the resources of another. Industry does 
not flourish singly but in family groups : provinces 
do not develop singly but in federal associations. 

Sir C. E. Low, K.c.i.E., I.C.S., in an 
extremely interesting paper on the “Possibi- 
lities of Industrial development in the Cen- 
tral^ Provinces and Berar” touches generally on 
the conditions that govern industrial success. 
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He brings out in one short paragrcaph how the 
lop' sided development of a country does 
no good to it. He says : — 

These political advances, unaccompanied by the 
equipment of civilizafton aie absurd and dangeious. 
No nation can command the lespect of its neigh- 
bours, or secuie the safety of its citi/ens, that does 
not fully develop its lesources of raw material and 
possess an industrial equipment on a paf with that 
of the lest of the world. We have seen how India 
fared in wai time. It i> a country that can make tex 
tile ai tides, but not the mill machineiy requirei* 
to make them ; that can w’ork railways to cany off 
its law mateiials foi ther countiies to consume oi 
manufaciuie, but cannot make a locomotive to run 
on them ; that cannot make a motoi or a steelplate 
or an aeroplane. India ( annot take the position of 
agieat country whatever in political status, as long 
as her people are unable to equip themselves as a 
modem nation must be eqinpped whethei for peace 
or war. The stiongest economic and military reasons 
exist foi our making the most of the materials which 
have been plac ed ready to oui hands They have 
been put there for us to use ; but their use has not 
been made too easy, in oider to call foith the qua- 
lities of eneig>, skill and inventivene-.s that every 
ation possesses, and in which 1 am convinied 
n'dia IS not deficient”. 


Industrial Education in Madras. 

Mr. W. Fyfe, Inspector of Industrial 
Schools, Madras, has in the same /ourmil 
a suggestive ^irticle on “Industrial Edu- 
cation in Madras Presidency. ’’ As the 
conditions in most of the Provinces of India 
are more or less the same, this article 
deserves to be read with care and attention 
by all interested in industrial education 
generally. Touching on the functions of 
local bodies in this matter Mr. Fyfe 
observes : — 

The most efficient method for local bodies to 
adopt in dealing with the development of industry 
is not, however, to start with Industrial Schools or 
even with Scholarships, but to start at the founda- 
tion of the whole structure b> endeavouring to pro- 
vide more facilities for primary and lower secondary 
school education, and by endeavouring to keep that 
education on as practical lines as possible. If 
moie of the children of the working classes are 
given an elementary or lower secondary school 
education with the optional subjects chosen and 
taught with some practical bearing on the locaU 
industry and if the existing young workers are given 
facilities for instruction in continuation classes or 
work schools, preferably in working hours, but 
failing that in the evenings, a more lasting improve- 
ment is more likely to accrue than can be obtained 
by tinkering with the type, of youth who wants a 
supeivisor’s or foreman’s post without the drudgery 
of ” learning by doing. 


Co«operation in Factories. 

In the March issue of the Bengal, Bihar, 
ind Orissa Co-operafwe Journal there is more 
than one article of economic interest. The 


article on “The Co-oixirative movement in 
Kaclories by Mr. C. G. B. Stevens, I.C.S., is 
a notable one. Mr. Stevens regrets that, ex- 
cept for a limited liability co-operative credit 
society in one of the Government Ordnance 
Factories, the co-operative movement has 
made little advance in the factories. The 
co-operative credit society which has been 
started has nearly half the mill hands as 
its members and it is now working on its 
share capital alone •and arrangements ate 
being made to start a co-operative stores as 
a branch of this society. 

Ml Stevens goes on to sa> that the mill hands 
have lun intt» debt owing to their extravagance in 
theii '.paie time and the average debt of the 
niill hand is calculated to be Ks. 150 per head, 
Urnler such ciuunistances it is the duty of the 
mill managers to n lieve the workeis l)y starting co- 
opeiative ciedit so{ ielies and store's .and thus en- 
couraging thiift Mr. Stevens admits that it 
lequires enoimous spade woik in this ditection, 
that the managers scarcely find any lime for this 
kind of work owing to the increa.se of Imsiness of 
late especially in lute Factories and that there is 
veiy little personal relationship between the 
manager and the workers which is an essential 
factoi in all the co-operative movements. Theie is 
one set back for the progiess of this movement be- 
cause the mill hands aie generally appointed unrl 
dismissed by the dishonest sirdars and (leiks and 
owing to the instability of their employments there 
is hesitation on the part of the workers to favour 
this movement. Mr. Stevens suggests that a labour 
board in each factory shouhl be started to put an end 
to dishonest practices and bribes. The object of the 
cooperative society must be two-fold; firstly, to 
make terms with the existing creditors and to trans- 
fer the dfbts wholly or in part to the society. Of 
course this work can be successfully done by men in 
authority, namely, the managers ; and secondly, to 
encourge thrift by starting Co operative stores. Mr. 
Stevens hopes that, by encouraging co-operative 
movement in factories, the workers will realize that 
the employers aie ready to protect their interests 
and thus the bond of union between the employers 
and the workers will be tightened. 


Co-operative Banking. 

In this issue of the Journal is reprinted 
Mr. Henry W. Wolff’s letter to the Pioneer 
on “Co-operative Banking in Gwalior”. 
Mr. Wolff never doubted when advising the 
Indian Government on Co-operative credit, 
that the Indian rulers would lose the oppor- 
tunity of furthering the progress of tltis 
movement in their own States and his ex- 
pectations have been fulfilled. Gwalior, on< 
ot the premier Native States in India, havinf 
taken the lead has, during the last five years 
made considerable progress in this directioD 
During the last 12 months the number hotl 
of societies and members have been doubled 
Loans have been granted for a fairly lonf 
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period and repayments have not been 
irregular. 

^ Regarding their reserves, the societies are not over 
strong. As much as 93% of the loan has been 
granted foi productive purposes, namely, for the 
purchase of cattle, for seed and manure. It is 
surprising to note that no ariangements have be'en 
made for the repayment of loans to the rapaciou.s 
money lenders.' This must have been one of the 
prime objects of the co-operative credit societies. 
Mr. Hamilton is greatly responsible for the advance- 
ment of this movement in Gwalior, The societies 
have been started on a shevre basis, the stiaie vary- 
ing according to the ability of .the menibeis. Mr. 
Henry Wolff is not very optimistic in spite of the 
considerable progress of this movement in Gwalior; 
because it is a mistake to measuie the success of 
the movement in its early stages by numbers. The 
inordinate desire of many a lo-opeiative society to 
attain results measuiable by figuies and large trans- 
actions, has resulted in their failuie. It is this 
desiie which has led the authoiities to .supply 
funds to the societies and thus making them spoon- 
fed parasites. The societies must be self-support- 
ing, raising funds by themselves. Of course support 
must be given to them in their very early stages by 
the authorities but when once it is found out that 
they can stand on their own legs, all outside help 
must be withdrawn. Mr. Wolff says that Mi. 
Hamilton makes no distinction between co-operative 
Hanking and Capitalistic Banking. In his own weirds 
Co-operative Banking is only ordinary (Capitalis- 
tic) Banking in miniature,’ These two systems have 
certain lesemlilances , but they are not the same 
Capitalistic Hanking lends on the convertible security 
which a man can offer. The co-oper.ctive borrow’d 
can lease his credit on what he ha.s got and the 
security that is asked of him is honesty and capa- 
city to pay. Mr. Wolff concludes his letter by saying 
that the movement started in Gwalior is something 
like a military organization in groups small and big 
and not “Co-operation.” He hopes that this may 
serve only as u stepping stone to complete “Co- 
operation,” when each society may stand and govern 
by itself w'ithout lieing subordinate to any othei. 


Sericulture. 

Mr. N. K. Jardine, F.E.S., Inspector of 
Plant-Pests and Diseases (Entomological), 
writes to the January number of the Tropical 
Agrtculturist on the cultivation of “Eri Silk- 
worms^’ : — 

The cultivation of the silk-worm and the manu- 
facture of silk from the fine thread of which its 
cocoon is formed was practised in' China for many 
centuries before the Christian Kra. The Persians 
are accredited with having introduced silk and its 
manufacture into the West. The .story is to the 
effect that during the reign of Justinian 550 A.D. 
two Persian monks brought frorfi China into Cons- 
tantinople a numbei of silk-worm eggs secreted in a 
hollow cane. . They had watched the operations of 
silk-making in the East, and were able to superin- 
tend the first silk weaving industry in Constanti- 
nople, and so to introduce it into the West, 

There are several kinds of silk-worms, some wild 
and some domesticated. The former are valuable 
sources of silk in the countries in which they occur; 
the ’Shantung 'silk in China, a similar wild silk in 


Japan, the tusser and muga silks in India . these 
are from worms which live in an uncultivated state 
in forest.s and scrub trees. C)f domestic silks there 
are two kinds: the well-known mulberry silk (Bont- 
byx won) .so called because the worm is fed on 
the leaves of the mulbeiry : and the Eri or 

('astor^silk of India, the w’orm of w’hich is fed on the 
leaves of the (*astor-oil plant 

Both these silk-worms live entirely under control in 
buildings ' Buildings similar to those used for the 
purpose in India, namely, erections of bamboos and 
thatch w’ould be suitable to Ceylon. A cheap build- 
ing, proof against sun and rain but giving sufficient 
liglft and air is required. Bamboo shelves for the 
rcteption of <\ine tiays shoubl be elected. 

C'limate plays an important part in the quality of 
silk , temperatuie and humithty are the most im- 
poitant factors in “ silk leeling,” high quality de- 
pends entirely upon these points. Both Mulberry 
and Kn silk thrive betw’cen 'temperature of 60’ F. 
and 80° F. with moderate humidity in the air. 85° F* 
with sufficient humidity is not excessive, especially 
in the case of hri silk. Excessive dry heat is un- 
healthy for the worms, and temperatures above 90°F. 
with excessive humidity are deleterious to the qua- 
lity of the silk. With regard to cold, thew’orms be- 
come inactive as the temperature drops below qo'^F. 
When the worms are spinning the temperature 
should not be below 70*^ F. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the question of temperature, if 
good quality of silk is to be the result. 

Certain questions having been put to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regarding the likelihood of 
permits for growing the Castor-oil plant being 
issued to certain individuals interested in rearing 
Eli silk, it would appear the production of Eri silk 
receives more favour in Ceylon than Mulberry silk, 
and it may be of greater interest if these notes are 
restricted to the production of Eri silk. 

Eri Silk-worms. 

Eri silk-worms normally have stveral broods a 
jeai. With a temperature of ovei 70° F. probably 
five or six brood.s- would follow one another. \ 

The eggs are large , larger than those of the Mul-\ 
Leiry silk- worm ; and should be kept loose until 
ready to heath, wlien they should be spread out on 
a small closely-plaited cane tray. When the youngi 
worms hatch a small castor leaf should be spread 
ovei them on to w^hich they will climb. They should 
be cleaned by hand, all debris and excrement being 
carefully l)rushed off the tray with as little handlinj ; 
of the w’orms, while they are young, as possible 
the method of blowing the dried excrement off th( 
♦ray by means of hand-bellows should not be employ 
d as this tends to chill the worms. The food shoulc 
ot be chopped, but torn into moderately large 
ieces and spread over the worms. As the worm: 
evelop they must necessarily be distributed tc 
rays ; when they aie moderately laige they may be 
licked off the leaves and out of the soiled trays an<i 
ilaced on clean trays and fresh food by hand. It 
s a great saving of labour to place fairly well-deve- 
loped worms MV open meshed .trays, soTong as the 
mesh is just large enough to pi event the worms fall 
ing through, for by a gentle shake of the tray novi^ 
and again the greater proportion of the damp excref- 
ment will fall through the me.shes and thus keep 
the worms, food, and tray cleaner than with a closed 
tray. * j 

When the worms are full-fed and show signs of 
spinning they should be put into baskets containing 
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dry leaves oi shavings. Dry mango leaves are suc- 
cessfully used in India. Aftei a lapse of seven to 
ten days the cocoons should be picked out and 
cleaned externally off chips, portions of leaves, 
shavings, etc., and placed in a tray. The moths 
are allowed to emerge as they do not damage the 
cocoon, having a natural exit from the cocoon. 
ISoon after emerging the motiis couple ; the females 
Jay their eggs on any ni-aterial which may he near 
ithem, sections of dry leaves, preferably paper, 
should be placed round the moths on which they 
Will lay their eggs ; the egg-masses can then be 
conveniently collected. Neither males nor feln.^le^ 
feed, and die naturally within a few days. 

It is advisable to isolate laying females in order 
that the egg masses do not become mixed, for it is 
of great importance that the silk rearer is assured 
the various egg-masses are free from the Febrine 
disease which is transmitted into the egg. The 
method of detecting Febrine is very simple and is 
as follows : — 

The female when dead is pounded up in a mortar 
with a little water, and a drop of fluid placed upon 
a slide and e^famined microscopically, the presence 
^f the corpuscle ot Febrine can be easily detected, 
and, if present, the eggs fiom the particulai female 
condemned at onr^. Should the giound up femaJt 
show’ no corpuscles of Febiine hei tggs may be Kept 
Us they are, on the materials on \shuh they weie 
laid until they Ij^atch 

After the moth has emerged the Eri cocoon con- 
tains the chrysalis and off skin of the worm; 
in order to get nd of thi^ debris it is necessary to 
turn the cofoon inside out , to do this by hand 
entails considerable patience and practice About 
nine years ago Mr. 1 ^. W. ('oi\ton of Calcutta^ in- 
vented for Professor J^efroy, an ingenious little 
machine w’hich tunied the cocoons inside out 
rapidly and efficiently , this machine was sold, at 
that lime, foi about Ks. i6*oo. When the cocoons 
have been turned and all jrefuse removed, they 
are boiled in soda for two hours to soften the fibre, 
and are then dried and leady for spinning 

PREPARING WEAVING THREAD. 

Therg are two ways in which a thread of silk 
suitable for weaving is pi epared from the silk cocoon, 
namely, winding or reeling which % employed in 
Mulbewy silk and spinning which is employed in 
manufacturing ICri silk, for Eri siik will not reel at 
all. Keeling necessitates .i continuous thread ; this 
is not found in Eii cocoons, which must necessari- 
ly be spun into fibre. The spun thread formed 
by twisting the varying lengths of silk is neither so 
Istrong, lustrous noi duralile as the reeled fibre. 

It is not essential that a producer of silk should 
spin his own cocoons. ^ India has a large market 
for Eri cocoons , and as a guide to the producer 
the following figures may be of interest : — i ounce 
of seed (eggs) should give approximately 112 lb. of 
green cocoons, w’hich would dry down to about 
36 lb. of clean dry cocoons— the product .accepted 
by the silk spinners. Though the following figures 
are not accurate to date they are interesting:— 
India produces 80 lb. of Eri cocoons at a cost of 
Rs. 40*00 of which Rs. 25 00 is utilized in labour, 
this includes a paid rearer at Rs. 10 10*15 per month. 
Where a producer rears his own worms, cocoons 
can be produced cheaper. At the moment these 
figures were ruling the price of cocoons was Rs. 75 
per 80 lb. of dry cocoons. 


As regards markets for an extensive production 
of cocoons, it is but wise to understand that though 
there is a steady demand for reeled silk (Mulberry), 
the demand for Eri cocoons fluctuates considerably , 
probably ow’ing to the fact uncertain quantities ai’e 
available. The greattr proportion of Ei'i cocoons 
are spun in the mills of Vorkshire and on the 
Continent. 

FINAE RKM4RK.S. 

A few' final remarks regarding the worms, the 
quantity of food, and space they require may not 
be out of place. The following table gives these 
details approximately for one ounce of eggs (30,000 


35,000 

Stage 

eggs.) 

Days. 

Food in 11 ). 

Area in 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 2 

9 


() 

40 

10 

4 

7 
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100 

5 

10 
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200 


World Cotton Conference. 

The following is from the Manchestei 
Guardian : — 

A C'on'-idei rble amount of work in preparing for 
the coming woil I cotton conference, which is to be 
held in I.iveri)ool and Manchester from June i \ to 
June 22 next, has already been done. The Man 
Chester (!ommilUe issued the tollowing statement 
at the close of a meeting held in the 'Textile' 
Institute on the 14th of lanuary. 

Since the Conference in 1919 two business groups 
have been added, one to embrace textile nia<'hini.Hts 
and one to include the inierests of the hard and 
‘•oft waste trades. 

The Kritish,Executive Committee deeply deplored 
the death of' their leadei and president of the 
Conference, Sir A Herbert Dixon Hy unanimous 
I ©solution it was decided to ask I.ord Eminott of 
Oldham to allow himself to be nominated as presi- 
dent. Lord Emmott ha.s arctiJted office. 

Mr. F. Holroyd has Ijeen appointed vice* pre.si dent 
of the Conference, and the following sub-commit 
tees, with their chairmen, have been appoirite J . — 
Finance, Sir lames Hope Simp- 40 n ; Programme, 
Mr. Jesse Thorpe; Reception and Entertainment, 
Mi. F a. Tomlinson. A separate Reception and 
Entertainment Cornmittee has been appointed in 
Liverpool. 

The Progiamme Commitee has arranged for an 
excellent series- of papers, which, when added to 
those suggested by \merica, will make a remark 
ably comprehensive programme. Other commit 
tees, with their chairmen, have been appointed as 
follow: — Transportation, Mr. H. M. Gibson, Manch- 
ester Ship Canal . Ranking. Sir James Hope Simpson; 
ManuLacturing, Mr. F. A. Hargreaves, Chairman Of 
the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Merchandising of Cotton Goods, Sir Edwin 
F. Stockton; Finishing, Mr. T. N. Grant, pre.sident 
of the Allied Trades Association ; Manufacture of 
Textile Machinery, Mr. J. Nuttall, of Messrs. 
Platt Brothers. Ltd.; Cotton Waste, Mr. J. Barber 
Lomax, president of the British Cotton Waste 
Association. 

The papers to be read at the Conference and the 
readers, already decided, are as follow : — 

How can production best be increased ? David R. 
Toker, Hartsville, South Carolina ; 
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Cotton glowing within the British Kmpire ; W. B. 
Himbury of the British Cot ton -growing Associa- 
tion ; 

Needed reforms in compressing, ginning, and 
baling : Albert L. Scott (Lofckwood, Greene & 
C’o.), Boston ; 

The by-p»-oduct as a stimulus to productit)n : 
Louis N, Getdert, of the Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, Washington, D. C.. 

(y'otton warehousing : a growing need . Captain 
William P. White, Lowell, Mass ; 

Universal standards for American cotton . 
William R. Meadows, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington ; 

Paper on transportation. 

Two papers on banking — financing cotton import 
ing and financing the mills ; 

Financing American cotton for Kuiopean use : 
Willis II Booth, Guaranty Trust Co., New York, 

Chaiacteristics of cotton required b^ the spinnei 
and present defects in the raw material Mi 
William Howarlh, Fine Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, Limited , 

Yarn and cloth contracts : Mi. John Taylor, soli- 
citor, Blackburn , 

The finishing of cotton goods , 

Research pioblems of world impoit Dr. A. W. 
Crosslej ; 

Comparative statistics of the textile industiy 
Dr. Melvin T. Copeland Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Harvard University, Cambririge, Mass ; 

Hours of labour in the textile industiy . Mr. 
Albert Thomas, Directoi of International Labour 
Office, Geneva , 

Factory accidents and their pievention: Mr. 
John Jackson, Inspector of Factoiies. 

Arrangements have been made to punt the whole of 
the papers read at the Conference, with discussions, 
in an official bulletin. Beyond this matter the liulle- 
tin will contain some statistical inattci in relation 
to cotton glowing of a character that has nevei 
yet been puljlished — at any Kite, in so complete 
a form. 


Why Buyers are on Strike. 

The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman (formerly 
President of the Board of 'J rade) writing in 
the Weekly Dispatch, say.s : 

Buyers at home and abioad are on stiike. They are 
not only refusing to buy household goods, liut 
machinery, engines, paitly finished and, to a re- 
markable clegiee, raw' mateiial. Hence oui piesent 
serious trade position. 

A great many manufacturers over-estimated the 
desire and capacity of the w^orld to replenish stocks 
when the war was ovei, and went on tinning out 
goods, by mass pi eduction or otherwise, as though 
the demand would never stop With almost dra- 
matic suddenness the demand at home was withheld 
at the beginning of this winter. 

That was not a decision of caprice or temper, but 
of necessity, for purchasers’ incomes have been re- 
duced, not only by "high prices— double pre-w'ar 
prices — but by the taking of, speakii>g broadly, 
about-one half of their average income in taxation; 
and what is taken in that direction cannot be used 
for private purchases. 

The Inland Revenue notices were the signals for 
the home buyers’ strike, 


But others were unable to pay— the foreign pur- 
chasers in Europe. All payment must be mad^ by 
goods or by services, and up to the present they 
have not had goods for export, nor could they per- 
form sei vices in "exchange for what we sold them. 
This has been, and still is, the case with all our 
biggest customers, whether allies or ex-enomies. 

‘ They are all exhaustid by the war in a greater or 
lesser degree, and tHeir nationals are suffering, 
like ours, from the terrible inroads ma<le on in- 
comes by the tax collectors. 

Both at home and abroad what the tax collectoi 
takes reduces pro tanto the amount that is left for 
the production of goods or the peiformance of 
services, and this has now reached so high a scale 
as to leave no margin of savings w'hich can go into 
the expansion of business, home oi foreign. 

There are two objects to be attained before healthy 
business can be resumed ; They are both simple 
and both difficult. » A purchaser at home must be 
able to buy w’hat he desile^ or needs at a price 
within the possibility of his depleted income. 

How is this to be reached ^ Fiist by leaving the 
purchasei more of his income than is the case under 
our present scale of taxation, and, secondly, by an 
all-round reduction in prices. 

Profits will have to be cut dowm to the bone, pei- 
haps for a time disappear altogether, in order that 
conceins may be kept going. But this can be only 
a tempoiary alleviation .xncl at the most will not 
make a i evolutionary ch»ange in puds. 

Theie must be an all-round reduction in costs ,is 
well as in piofits. 

British Industrial Outlook. 

Mr. Edgar W. Crammond, the great finan- 
cial authority and managing director of the 
British Shareholders’ Trust, gives a most 
encouraging opinion of the British National 
outlook. The facts, he says, are against a 
continued depression in trade. He gives 
striking reasons for his opinion: — 

*We are passing througli one of the most niterest- 
ing peiiods the economic history of the woikl — 
a period markdiW by the greatest and most rapid " 
fluctuations in values of which they had any record, 
and it is extiemely difficult for the credit machineiy 
of the woild to adapt itself to those extraordinaiy 
movements. Duiing the war w’e had a pioduction 
ciisis. We aie'now faced with a consumption ciisis. 
Great Britain and America, under the stimulus of 
conditions created by the w’ai , have greatly increas- 
ed their pow’er of production, and cannot find 
buyeis tor their manufactures. 

He is convinced that thosG who see only bank- 
ruptcy and ruin have completely misread the 
situation in which they stood to-day. Our mercan- 
tile marine is back to its pre-war level. Our ship- 
building industry has re established its world supre- 
macy, and the weekly output of coal is now almost 
up to the average of The balance of trade, 

alter being heavily against them for five years, 
now shows a great surplus, and the foreign ex- 
changes are practically ail moving in their favour. 

Our industries have been enormously developed 
on the lines of standardisation and mass production 
that the productive capacity t>f Great Britain is now 
at least go percent in excess of the pre-war standard. 
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A country which posseshes buch power of recupera- 
tion as this cannot remain in a state of depression 
for any length of time. 

Before the war the vs'prld was, broadly speaking, 
one economic unit, and the history of the first two 
years of peace should have brought home to us the 
importance of restoring the economic unity of the 
world as quickly as possible. 

Another gjreat lesson of the wrar is the necessity 
of attaining an economic parity of status. Twenty 
eight millions of the people of these islands depend 
upon foreign trade for their livelihood, and they 
cannot establish a standard of living for Great 
Britain which took no account of the condition 
under which their foreign competitors were w’orking. 
It is a British interest of the first importance to 
raise the standard of living in Europe. 

The time has arrived w’hen the bankers and 
economists should be allowed to take a hand in the 
work of directing the policy of reconstruction. 
There is no finality in eronomic evolution. Its 
ultimate end is the improvement of the average loot 
of the average man, and it is the destiny of the 
British people to lead that great movement of huma 
nity. 

The economic machine is teaching their people 
that Capital w’as the friend of Labour — that their 
true inteiests were one , that when Capital did well 
Labour did well, and that when Capital did badly 
Labour suffered. The capitalistic system has surviv- 
ed* the shock of w'ar. It is the only one under which 
we can ensuie the necessay volume of production 
by which such a country as ours can exist, but that 
is not to say that we are simply to revert to the pie- 
war status The world can never go back to 1914 
conditions. The economic development of the woild 
has been immensely stimulated by all the great wars 
of the past, which have invariably given a powerful 
impulse to the increased use of labour-saving mach- 
inery, ^-nd he is convinced that we are on the eve* of 
agiealer economic development than that which 
took place in the forty years preceding the w^ai. 

There are thirty 01 forty ye.iis of censtnictive 
work before us. Before the war, in order to provide 
a market for our procuu tioiis, it was neces^sary for us 
to invest abroad ;^200,000,000 per annum. In order 
to maintain our standard of living and find employ- 
ment foi our people we must now inv^est capital 
abroad, /.e., give their foieign buyers eiedit at the 
rate of ;^500,c)0o,ooo pei annum. Oui pobt-wai fin- 
ance must be conducted on as vast a scale as was war 
finance, but this time it should be left in the hands 
of private enterprise. 

“ He hopes that B.S.T., acting in close association 
with the great joint stock banks, may assist in the 
work of helping to adapt the financial machinery of 
this countiy to its new duties, so that theymay have 
a ciedit machine which will be worthy of England 
and adequate to the great economic task which the 
world has laid upon her.” 


From information received in the department of 
Overseas Trade, it appears that signs of Qver-pro- 
duction and high costs are everywhere visible in the 
Bohemian glass industry, but any hope that over- 
production tend to a fall in price is nullified by 
the increast'l cost of production. Certain articles, 
however, shoV a decline of about 10 per cent. 
Manufacturers* prices for North Bohemian glass 
remain unchanged. 


Topics in Journals^ 

Poona Agricultural College Magazine, 
(January, 1921 ) . 

Studies in Rice by Mr. K. V. Joshi, H.A.CL, 
(Rice Specialist). 

Young Men of hu/ta 

(February to March, 1921 ). 

Christ and Laboui — By C. F. Andiews, M.A. 

Ceylon Tropical Agnculfurisf 
{February, 1921 ). 

The Tillering of C'eylon Rices — by F. SutnmtMs 
D.S 0 , M.Sc., etc , Economic Botanist 

Journal of the Society of Arts 
(FehriKiiy, 1921) 

Indian Timbers. — By R. S Troup, M.A., CM.E 
Modern Revicxv. 

(March, 1921). 

The Univeisities of France. —By B. K. Sark.ir,M A. 

Perfumery and Essential Oil Rccoid. 

(February, 1921.) 

'^ome Indian Essential Oils. 

Philippine Agricultural Reiu'exe 
(January, 1921 ) 

'rhe Cult of the (‘ocoanul— -Its Cultuie and IKps. 
By P. J. VVestei. 

Madras Bulletin of Co operation, 
fMaich, 1021 .) 

A Swiss ("o-operative Village. — By IMrich Meyer, 
Basle 

Madras Local Self-Government Gazette. 
(February, 1921.) 

Co-operative Housing — By N. K. Sivaiama Iyer, 
HA., B.l. ^ 

Journal of Indian Economic Society, 

(March, 1921.) 

The Indian Budget foi 1921-22 -By (’ S. Deole, 

All persons exporting goods from Bulgaiia aic 
obliged to cede to the National Bank, foi the 
benefit of the State Treasury, one-thiid»of the 
value of their exports in foreign currency at a 
special rate which will not, however, be less than 20 
per cent low'er than the Bourse rate The export of 
Bulgarian bank note*', lionds, .Stale and municipal 
coupons, etc., is forbidden, as well as those of the 
National and Agricultural Banks ; also gold and 
silver coins. For needs of tiavelling bank notes ui> 
to 1,000 leva may be exported. 

Negotiations between the lepresentatives of 
French Sugar Refineries and the Czechoslovak 
Sugar ('ommission have resulted in the purchase of 
430,000 quintals of sugar by the French refinereis at 
a price between the New York and Paris rates. In 
addition, the French refineries have been granted an 
option on a further 430,000 quintals of sugar on 
the same terms. 

The scheme to create a German match monopoly 
has been abandoned. 

A new section of the Danish University has been 
opened for the study of industries. 
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Housing of the Industrial Classes. 

We print below the circular letter address- 
ed by the Government of India in regard 
to the housing of the Industrial classes. 

I am directed to address you on the subject of 
the pioper housing of industrial classes.^ 

2. The importance of the subject and the need 
for the provision of sanitary housing of the 
woiking classes have already obtained suitable 
recognition in most European countries. The 
recent comprehensive legislation undertaken in 
England indicates the importance attached to the 
subject in that country. The steps so tar taken in 
India by tlje Go\ernment, local bodies and private 
agencies fall far short of what the importance of 
the problem demands. The mattei has been 
exhaustively treated in C’haptei XVI of the Report 
of the Indian Industiial Commission, igtO — 18, 
and attention has also been drawn to it in the 
Imperi.al Legislative Council. The (iovernment 
of India have bestowed their anxious consideiation 
upon the subject an 4 reali4e that it is essential 
to devise as soon as possible measures for the 
removal of unsatisfactory conditions in large 
industrial centres and for the prevention of such 
conditions arising in newly growing places wheic a 
constructive policy can be pursued without detri- 
ment to vested interests. They think that the 
following principles may be adopted as governing 
the treatment of the problem — 

(i) The question immediately at issue is the 
housing of industrial labour and is not to be con- 
fused with housing problems in geneial, although 
it is to some extent bound up with the hou.sing of 
the poorer middle class. 

(iijI^The problem is one of great urgency and 
justifies resort to exceptional measures. 

(iii) The onus of actually pioviding dwellings 
for his industrial labour cannot be laid upon the 
individual employer. 

(iv) The agency to be mainly utilized is the 
local body. 

(v) The crux of the whole position is the 
financial problem. 

(vi) The class to be housed is not likely to 
show at the outset arvy enthusiasm for sanitary and 
properly constructed dwellings but is expected to 
appreciate them in course of time. Hence it is 
necessary at first to fix the rents below economic 
rates. 

(vii) The employer must (save where he has 
undertaken housing himself) be called on to 
assist in the solution of the financial pioblem. 

The reasons for the adoption of these principles 
will be found in Chapter XVI of the Indu.strial 
Commission’s Report and it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss them in this letter. 

3. From these principles it will be clear that the 
success of any .scheme for the housing of indus- 
trial labour depends on the pos.sibillty of fin.ancing 


it. A large propoition of the employees of State 
and Company Railways and some of the menial 
seivants of Government in certain departments, 
e. g.. Police, Post and Telegraph and Customs 
Departments, have been or are being piovided with 
suitable quarters. Government and the Railways 
are ready, so fai as possible, to meet the w’ants of 
their servants where local conditions render assist- 
ance in this form desirable or necessary. It is 
with regard to the housing of private employees 
that the financial question requires .special treat- 
ment Under the revised financial relations 
between the Government of India and the local 
Governments, Imperial subventions will not be 
forthcoming. If, as is proposed; local bodies and 
(to a much larger extent) cooperative societies 
are entrusted with the actual work of housing it is 
doubtful how far they will be in a position to 
undertake it unless the local Governments render 
financial assistance towards (rr) the capital cpst 
involved and {b) the reduction of lent suggested. 

4. The Goveinment of India do not consider it 
necessaiy to lay down any hard and fast lines as 
to the sources fiom which these two kinds of 
expenditure should be met. A wealthy munici- 
pality might be able to finance its building oper- 
ations fiom the produce of taxation. But geneitl- 
ly speaking, the capital cost will doubtless he met 
from loans and the recurring expenditure on 
account of the reel uca lion of rent liom taxation and 
subsidies. As regards capital cost encouragement 
should, in the opinion of the Government of India, 
be given to the raising of loans in the open niaiket 
and when this is not feasible loans may be marie 
from provincial moneys. It seems open to question 
whether it is really necessary 01 desirable to extend 
the existing statutory period for loans to local 
bodies, especially with a view to affoiding facility 
for the liquidation of debts incurred for the pur 
pose under discussion. 

5. With reference to the reduction of rent the 
English Housing, Towm Planning, etc.. Act 1919 
lecognises the impossibility of requiring an econo- 
mic rent on the present cost of buildings and pro- 
poses to write down the capital cost by the help of 
a subsidy amounting to the deficit .shown in an an 
nual balance sheet less the produce of a penny rate 
during a period of seven years Obviously, however, 
the recovery of economic rent may not be possible 
in seven year.« and the continuance of the subsidy 
may be necessary. The Governn\ent of India think 
that in India it w'ould be preferable to assist the 
local body sufficiently to permit of a rent below 
economic rates and to depend on general improve- 
ment in the condition of the lalx^uring class (in 
w^hich better housing would doubtless be a factor) 
for the possibility of charging an economic rent, or 
something approaching it, in the future* While the 
annual balance sheet and the periodic -reconsidera- 
tion of the amount of subsidy required are features 
which might be bof rowed frorfi the English Law, 
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he bubbUly should be^r a fixed pioportion to the 
i)roduce of the special taxation contemplated in 
saragraph 6 (///) below. The English system has 
.he advaJhtage of benefiting poor authorities. But 
f the mode of taxation suggested is adopted, the 
lecd for dirferentiation will be less and, even 
ihould it arise, can be met by regarding the propoi- 
ion as fixed for each individual case and not foi all 
ases. The system which commends itself to the 
:ioveinmenl of India is that an annual 'balance 
.heet should on the one hand show among other 
terns the value of the propeity, the amount of rent 
'eali;!ed, the amount of special taxation imposed, 
the Government subsidy and such other assets (srtch 
IS the produce of ordinary taxation) as the local 
l)oc!y is in a position to credit to the scheme , and 
an the other hand the loan raised, the inteiest, 
.ost of lepaiis, additions to sinking fund, eti The 
position would be periodicully leviewed, in oidci, if 
possible, to reduce the special taxation and there- 
with the subsidy thiough the recovery of a lent 
tnoie nearly approaching an economic rate. Of 
course the subsidy would be conditional upon the 
plan of the buildings and then sanitaiy airange- 
ments being in aM ordance with plans and bylaw*, 
approved by the local Goveinment. It would 
further be subje..t to withdrawal should theie be 
misuse of ‘the dwellings or oveicrowding. This 
system, combined with sanitary inspection, would 
guarantee the proper use of the dwellings and at the 
same time give a stimulus to the local body to raise 
the rents whenever possible, in order to effect a 
i eduction of the special tax. 

The financial arrangements alone will not, it is 
feared, gain the end in view unless they aie backed 
not only by a stricter exeicise of the existing powers 
under the Municipal Improvement Trust and Town- 
Planning Act, (such, especially, as the Bombay 
Tow’n.-Plannlng Act 1915) to deal with congested 
and insanitary areas and buildings Imt also by some 
special legislation. Such legislation might consist 
of three parts as follows;— 

(i) Housing schemes. — Piovision might be made 
to the effect that a local Governgient may lequire a 
local body to frame schemes for the housing of in 
dustrial labour and to carry them out and, on 
failure to do so may carry them out itself at the ex- 
pense of the local body. In these respects the 
provisions of the English Act furnish an example. 
“Local body“ might be so defined as tp include 
Improvement Trusts, in order that, if desirable, 
use may be made of such Trusts. 

(ii) Land Aegwts/fton.'—This section would 
^al with the procedure relating to the acquisition 
w land required for the housing of labour. It is 
doubtful how far the procedure laid down in the ex- 
isting Act, involving as it does, the grant of a 
solatium of 15 per cent, would make it possible 
to carry out large housing schemes. The question 
of the abolition of the 15 per cent solatium in all 
cases where land is compulsorily acquired has been 
dropped but this will not prevent, as has been 
pointed out by the Government of India in the 
Revenue and Agriculture Department in their letter 
No. 154, dated the 14th February 1920, local legisla- 
tion in the special classes of acquisition, making 
provision that such solatium shall not be given 
or a reduced percentage should be granted Such 
provisions have already been made in several local 
Acts, and in this Department Circular, No. 544, 
dated the 14th December 1917, on town-planning 
it was suggested that in the case of properties 


which are grobJ>ly insanitary or unfit for habitation 
no additional allowance beyond the fa**" market 
value should be payable and that in the case of 
properties whose condition cannot be so de.scribed 
but whose acquisition is desiinble the rate of allow- 
ance should be reduced from 15 per cent to 10 per 
cent. In eases of acquisition foi the housing 

of labour the Ciovernment of India are inclined to 
think that the pnnciplts on which land should be 
valued should he considered in two ways according 
as the site (ii) is not or (h) is occupied by insani- 
tary or congested building. In the case of the for- 
mei It would be suftitienl to provide that suclw sites 
(an be acquiied undei the oidinary primiples of the 
Land Acquisition Act except that no additional 
compensation of 1 S P^r cent should be given. In 
the lattei ('ase a special pioceduie might be laid 
down for the valuation of the land iiiespective of 
the rents which it may have been possible to charge 
and l)a-»ed on the value of the buildings on the land 
plus the value of the land as acquired and available 
for the housing of laboui. The following formula 
might advantageously b'e ad(;>ptecL- The compensa- 
tion would be the value of the plot occupied by 
sun If it ry houses for uidustnal labour let at fair 
rents nitnas the cost of convert ing^cxisting houses 
into sanitary houses or of total reconstruction 

In such legislation too, with a view to obviating 
delays which may occur if the ordinary agency is 
used and procedure adopted under the Land Acqui- 
sition Act, it may be deemed desirable to create 
special agencies to take the place of the ('ollertor 
and the Judge under that Act, the place of Judge 
being taken by an assessing tribunal against whose 
decisions no appeal would lie except to the High 
Court, It would not, however, lie within the com- 
petence of the local J.egislatiire to confer on a 
chartered High Court jurisdiction to hear appeals 
from such a tribunal. This would have to be done 
by legislation in the Government of India. At the 
same lime it would be necessary to provide in such 
legislation that the points for decision by the Court 
of Appeal should be as limited as possible and no 
power should be given to interfere in appeal w'ith 
the tribunars findings of fad of the value of the 
land and buildings acquiied. The fact that provi- 
sion for appeal can only be made in th#‘ Imperial 
Council, however, cannot be used as an argument 
for having recourse to all-India leghslation for carry^ 
ing out schemes for hou’.ing industrial labour, un- 
less there are strong reasons for such legislation in 
the Imperial Council. 

(iii) 'Financial.' arrangements ’ — This section 
would contain such of the suggestions made in 
paragraphs 3 to 5 of this letter as it may be found 
necessary to embody in legislation. In particular 
it may be stated that under each scheme Govern- 
ment shall fix a subsidy, the amount of ^hich may 
be periodically revised, and may compel the local 
body to impo.se special taxation being determined 
by the amount of the subsidy, the condition of the 
scheme. In this connexion the question of the 
levy of a betterment tax appears to deserve consi- 
deration. Thq subsidy and the amount realized by 
such special taxation might in each case bear a 
constant ratio to ’one another, but the ratio need 
not be the same in all cases. It may be provided 
that the subsidy would bej liable to reduction or 
withdrawal— 

(a) if the dwellings w'cre used for purposes 
other than those of the scheme 
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(b) if the dwellings were not elected according 
to plans and specifications appiov ed by Government, 
fc) if the rent charged were below or above 
that deemed reasonable by Government in -regard 
to the condition of the labourers, etc. 

The provisions might be so framed that, without 
exercising inquisitorial and irritating powers, the 
CJovernment could also see that gross overcrowding 
and insanitary t enditions were not permitted. 

Such a Kill wguld also deal with the nature of the 
taxation to be imposed. Clearly such taxation 
should fall largely upon the employer who will ulli- 
mate 4 ^y benefit by having at his command a moie 
contended, healthy and intclUgerit labour force. 
Kut it would be impossible to single out foi taxa- 
tion any individual concerns likely, on a«.counl of 
their location, etc., so to benefit' foi so long at 
least as the propeity remain* in the hands of the 
local body the dwellings will not be earmaiked foi 
the lal)oui employed in particular concerns And 
(‘ven if physical conditions lesulted in such limita- 
tion, the indiiect result would ht felt be>ond such 
classes Hence a patch-woik system of taxation 
would not Ik' equitalile. C)n the oth^r hand if any 
wide definition of industiles is given and the taxa 
tion made co-tekminou& with such definition, con- 
cerns would be touched which, while they will 
undoulitedly deiive .some ultimate indirect benefit 
from housing schemes, have no direct interest in the 
housing of labour and for this reason, and because 
of their insignificant size, etc., could not with any 
satisfactory show of justification be brought within 
the category of industries to be taxed. The only 
practicable and defensible entena will be (a) a rough 
classification of industries as a whole according as 
they are likely or unlikely to benefit, and {h) the 
amount of labour utilized by a concern. Nor can 
anything save a general and elastic definition be 
given, since modifications will be lequired to suit 
particular localities. It would not be possible to 
go further than a geneial declaration that such 
special taxation may be imposed on particular class- 
es of business or industrial concerns, with reference 
to the amount of labour employed. Concerns 
which adequately house their own labour may suit- 
ably be exempted from local taxation. 

I am to explain that these proposals are not 
int#*nded rfecessarily to suggest lhat the majority of 
.schemes should involve the acquisition of slum 
sites which, if situated near the centre of a towm, 
be very valuable. On the contrary their effect 
would, it is hoped, often he to encourage the la>ing 
out of new quarters for the labour forces of a city 
in less central areas. The Government of India 
are aware of the difficulties that confront schemes of 
this kind, such as the extension of tramw'ays and 
water-supply ; but they believe that action on the 
lines indicated a1)ove will not be without its effect 
on the latidlords of slum sites. Whether or not 
this expectation is fulfilled, it is obviously desirable 
to encourage schemes fqr the construction of dwell- 
ings in new areas in advance of the condemnation 
and demolition of buildings under the Municipal 
Acts. Further, in order to obviate the growth of 
suburban slums and the evasion ofc municipal by- 
laws in adjoining areas, the question of the exten- 
sion of the municipal laws to outlying areas might 
also be considered. 

8. The question w^hether the proposed legisla- 
tion should take the form of an all-India Act or 
whether it should be left to the local Governments 
to undertake legislation is one which requires care- 


ful consideration. The housing of labour has been 
classed in the rules under the (Government of India 
Act which have been submitted to the Secretary of 
State as provincial matter subject to Indian legisla- 
tion. If those rules are accepted, it will be open 
to the Indian legislature or to provincial legislature 
to undertake legislation, but such legislation, if 
undertaken in a provincial (^.oancil would require 
the pievious sanction of the Governor-General. 
The adoption of one or the other course will be 
mainly a matter of expediency. The abolition or 
ri^duction of the solatium would, if adopted, h?ve 
to he expressed fas already indicated in paragraph 6 
(//) above] in legislation subject of course to any 
rules w'hich may bring such legislation under the 
puTview of section lo (3) (/) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919 The justification for all- 
India legislation providing formatters other than, 
the solatium would be, if local Governments agree<l 
that such a couise w’as prefeiable to provincial 
legistation. It has also been suggested that an en- 
abling Act of sufficient elasticity, the details of 
which will be filled up by lules made by local 
Ciovernmentv., would stiengthen the position of 
those bodies dealing writh the matter^ would assist 
m overcoming the opposition sometimes to be anti- 
cipated from vested interests or local inertia, and, 
w'ithout clashing with any local schemes undertaking 
on diffeiant lines, might sulxstantially aid them to 
solve a problem upon which the searchlight of 
European criticism is lialde to be turned at any 
moment, and whose solution is necessary in the in- 
terests no less of humanity than of industiial pro- 
gress. On the whole, the (joveinment of India 
think the balance of argument inclines in favour of 
local legislation especially as the important item of 
the reduction or abolition of the solatium can be 
dealt with only in local legislation ; but they desire 
to have the opinion of local Governments. 

9. As already obseived, the housing of indus- 
trial labour is not likely to be undertaken to any 
great extent by co-operative societies. It is doubt- 
ful how' far the working classes will be able to 
manage co-operatire housing societies of theii own 
even with the help which i.« availalile to them under 
the Ca-operative Societies Act. Such Societies 
would, however, doubtless be encouraged where 
necessary. There are reasons to think that housing 
societies are likely to play an important part in 
the solution of the problem in so far as it affects 
the middle classes. The housing of the middle 
classes is to some extent bound up with the 
housing of labour, as instances are not , wanting in 
w'hich the poorer middle classes for want of 
able accommodation have occupied houses designed 
for an altogether inferior class. It has already 
been decided that with propei safeguards, including 
more particularly a sufficient security for the repay- 
ment of piincipal and interest, loans by Govern- 
ment to co-operative building societies with the 
object of providing sanitary dwellings for the w'ork- 
ing classes are not open to objection in principle 
and the Government of India will not oppose an 
extension of this principle to such societies for 
the undertaking of schemes approved by Govern- 
ment for the housing of the poorer middle clas.s. 
They will also be glad if municipalities see their 
way to granting them concessions or exemption in 
respect 'of rates and taxes for a certain number of 
years. In this connexion I am to draw your atten- 
tion to a new housing measure which w'as introduc- 
ed in Parliament in December, providing for a 
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Ssubiildy with a maxiiiium of £150 per house to 
private builderb. 

10. I am to request that, after consulting, if 
necessary, representative local bodies and invlus- 
tiial concerns, the (Jovernment of India may be 
furnished with the \iews of the local Government 
on these proposals, The3f desne to know in 
particular whethei the local Government would 


*efer Imnerial nr Inr.il IporUlatinn 



A report just published by the Department 
of Statistics, India, reviews the trade and 
the industrial position of this country. 'The 
Review points out that the yenr 1919-20 was 
the first complete financial year after the 
conclusion of hostilities between the great 
powers, and it may, therefore, be regarded 
as the beginning of a new era in interna- 
tional trade. With the end of llie war, a 
worldwide commercial and industrial revival 
was confidently anticipated, but, though 
the year under review recorded a consider- 
able recovery, various circumstances retard- 
ed a return to normal conditions. 'I'he pro- 
hibitions and restrictions incidental to a 
state of war could not be removed all at 
once : the deficit in tonnage resulting in high 
freight rates which hampered the movement 
of merchandise, could only be made good 
gradually as more ships became "^available ; 
and the high range of prices, due partly to 
inflated paper currency and partly to reduced 
productive powders, could not be expected 
to decline until its causes had been remedied. 
Readjustment wms thus neces.sarily of 
slow and was still proceeding at the end 
the year, serious set-backs having b^en ex- 
perienced during its course by fresh factors, 
such as labour troubles and unstable ex- 
change. 

In India the year opened under the depie.si>ing 
effects of the monsoon failure and the influcny^i 
epidemic of the preceding year ; but witli the re- 
moval of the war prohibitions and restrictions on 
commercial intercourse with enemy countries and 
on the export of such articles as raw jule, oils and 
oilseeds, and hides and skins, accompanied by an 
improvement in the freight position, trade l^oomed 
in spite of railway and cable congestion and of the 
inevitable reaction of high prices, Labour difficulties 
and fluctuating rates of exchange. The crop failures 
of i9i8-19 necessitated the continuance of the 
Government control over the trade in such impoitant 
food-stuffs as wheat and rice, but the continued 
rise in the sterling value of the rupee encouraged 
imports without appreciably affecting exports con 
sisting mainly of raw materials able to find buyers 
at almost any price. Further the rainfall of 1919-20 
was unusually favourable, and the year, therefoie, 
closed with improved prospects though signs w’ere 
not wanting of the slump that usually follows a 
boom. 


Total TkAOE. 

The loUl fofWgn tiade of British India in the 
year under review attained the unpiecedented flgure 
of Ks. SSI (eqiii valent to millions on 

the basis of a two-shilling rupee) against Ks. 427 
crores in the preceding year and Ks. 476 crores in 
the pre war year iqn 14. The imports were valued 
at Ks. 208 crores, an increase of Ks. 39 crores or 
23 per cent over the figures of the previous year, 
while the exports including re-exports were valued at 
Ks. 327 crores and exceeded the previous year’s 
figures by Ks. 73 crores or 29 per cent. As compared 
with the pre-war yeai, imports int reased in value’ by^ 
1 3 per cent, exports by 27 per cent, and re-exports 
by a'v nuich as 280 per rent. 

As conipai ed with the previous year, the large 
increase in the value of inipoits was mainly In 
sugai , mineial oils, iron and steel, machinery ami 
niillw‘Mk, lailway plant and rolling stock, motor 
cats and motor cycles, and silk goods, while cotton 
manuf u tures decreased owing to a lontniction of 
demand due to high p:ii<s. In the export trade, 
there was a striking exp.insion in the shipments of 
id) the staple articles, such as raw and manufactured 
cotton, hides anil skins, both 1 aw and tanned, raw* 
jute, oilseed*-, lac, and tea. Uice and whrat were 
notable exceptions, the coiurol by Government 
le.sulting in a diminurion of Ks. 13 croies and 
Ks. 6 croies lespectively. 

Ascunipaied with 1913 14, there was a large 
falling-off in the impoit of sugar due to lack of 
tonnage and to congestion in the Kiclderpoie Docks 
owing to shortage of railway wagons for distribution 
to consuming centres l)ut its value increased on 
ac count of higher prices. Railway plant and roll- 
ing stock, cotton twist and yarn and piece goods, 
iron and steel, liquois, cf>pper, p lints and colours, 
synthetic dyes, sulphuric acid, horses, coal, and, 
camphor also showed important decreases in quan- 
tity, while the principal inipoits which rigistered 
noticeable increases weie mineral oils, wheat, 
matches, mot cjr cars, tea, tobacco, silk peace-goods, 
electrical goods, and sulphui. Under exports, there 
were noteworthy increases in tea, shellac, tanned 
hides, rubbei, cotton piece-goods, coffae, teakwood, 
indigo, myrobaliins, raw skins, paraffin w^ax, and 
cocoanut oil. The shipments of grain, pulse, and 
flour, especially of rice and wheat, decreased con- 
siderably, as also those of oilseeds, castor oil, man- 
ganese ore, opium, and raw jute. In raw cotton 
and cotton twist and yarn, there was a decrease in 
quantity accompanied by an increase in value. 

Imports. 

The value of the import trade in 1919-20 (Rs. 208 
crores) was the highest on record. The increase 
was Ks. 39 crores or 23 per cent over 1918-19 and 
Ks. 25 crores or i 3 pei cent over the pre-war year, 
1913-14. This was due chiefly to high prices. The 
chief contributors to the year’s increa.se were sugar, 
16 D.S. and above (-f-Ks. 6*46 lakhs), kerosene 
oil (-fKs. 3*56 lakhs), iron and steel (-fRs. 3*88 
iakhs), motor cars and railway plant and rolling 
stock (-f-Rs* 3*34 lakhs each), cotton white piece- 
goods (-f-R.s.2‘83 lakhs), silk piece-goods (-hRs.2*49 
lakhs), wheat (-j-Ks. 1*58 lakhs), and hardware 
(-[•Rr, 116 lakhs).' Against these were set off the 
large decreases in cotton twiHt and yarn 4‘<:i 

hkh.s), cotton grey piece-goods ( — Rs. i*oS lakhs), 
and articles by post ( — Rs. 1*02 lakhs). As com- 
pared with the pre-war year, the importani 
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increabtJb wert ab follo^^s —Sugar, i6 D.S and 
above (-j-Kb. 7*66 lakhb), mineral^-aoil (-4-Kh. 5*14 
lakhs), wheat (■f2*58 lakhs), motor "'cais and 
cycles (-f Rs. 2*40 lakhs), machinery and mill-work 
(■f Rs. i*p lakhs)> matches' (-f- Rs. 1*15 lakhs), 
liquors ,(+ Rs. 1*13 lakhs), lubbei manufactures 
(-f Ks. 1*14 lakhs), and articles by post (-f Rs. 1-30 
lakhs), while 'cotton goods including twist ind 
yarn showed a decrease of no less than Ks. 7.22 
lakhs, and railway plant and lolling stock of Ks. s* 4 ‘l 
lakhs. The quantity ot iron anti ^leel imported 
showed a decrease of 58 per cent, while the value 
increasd on account of higher prices by Ks. 52 
t'akhs or 2 pei cent. 

Exports, 

The value of the exports of Indi.ii) meuhandise 
in 19*9 20 was the highe^^t on lecorcl and amounted 
to Rs. 309 crores, an increase of 29 pei cent over 
the preceding yeai and of 27 pei cent ovei the 
pre-w’ar year. The inciea'^e m value was du^ to 
a rise in puces. I'he thief fcatuics of the year’s 
expoit trade wc»‘e . — (i) the striking expaii'-ioji by 
Ks. 28 cioies or 90 per cent in the value of law 
cotton expoited, (2) the most lemaikablc incrc.ise in 
rawhides and skins ( f* Ks. 1^ ciores 01 150 pei tent), 
in oil seeds (+ Ks. 13 cioies 01 134 pei cent), in 
raw jute (4- 12 crores or 94 pei cent), in cotton 
twist and yam (-}- K'*. 11 tioies 01 153 pei cent), 
in shellac (+ hs. 4 cioies), in t.'uined hides and 
skins and lealhei {-f- Ks. 3 cioies), and in tea 
(-}- Ks. 3 crores), and ( 3) a heavy tlet line of Ks. 23 
crores or 62 per cent in the value of foodgiains 
exported and of nearly J\>. 4 cioit's in jute gunny 
bags. 

As ettmpared with tlie pie-wai yeai 1913-1 1, 
the value of grain, pulse, ami floin exported de- 
creased by no less than Ks. 30 ciores 01 66 per 
cent>and of raw jute bv Ks. (> cioies. Raw cotton 
increased by ovei Us. 17 cioies or 43 per cent, 
w^hile the quantity </xpoited w’as 20 pei cent less. 
Other important vaiiations weie increases in the 
value of jute manufactiiits (-}- Ks. 22 cioies), law 
and tanned hides and skins (- 1 - Rs. 20 crores), 
cotton manufactures ( f- 16 iroies), tea ( 4 - Ks. 6 
croies), and lac (-j- Ks. 3 ciores). The quantity 
of oilseeds decreased by 48 per cent, while their 
value increased by 2 per cent. 

The principle articles of expoit in 1919 20 in order 
of importance weie : —(i) cotton, raw and manu- 
factured ; (2) jute, law and manufactuied . (3) 
hides and skins, law and tanned, (4) seeds ; (.3) 
tea I (6) grain, pulse, and flour; and (7) lat . 
Foodgrains, which held the lead on six occasions 
during the past thirty yeais, was sixth in ordei of 
importance in the year under review, (’otton, lavv 
and manufactured, figured foiemost in the yeai 
under report, as did jute in 1918-19. During the 
past thirty years cotton, raw and manufactured, was 
the principle export on seventeen occisioiis and 
jute^on seven. 

The value of the exports from Bombay increased 
by no less than Rs. 35 croies, chiefly in law cotton, 
cotton twist and yam, and oil-seeds. Bengal 
showed an increase of Rs. 32 crores, which w'as 
accounted for mainly by raw jute, raw hides and 
skins, shellac, raw cotton, oil-seeds, and tea. In 
Madras there was an increase of Ks. It t'rores, 
chiefly in raw cotton and oil .seeds. There was, on 
the othe^hand, a decrease of Rs. 4 crores in Sind, 
due chiefly to smaller exports of wheat and barley, 
gnd of Rs. 5 crores in Burma accounted for by rice. 


The Direction of Trade. 

So far as the direction of India’s trade is con- 
cerned, the outstanding features of the year 1919*20, 
as compared with the preceding year, as follows : — 
. (i) an increase in the. percentage share of the 
United Kingdom both in imports (45\3 to 50’ 3 per 
cent) and exports (28*3 to 29*6 per cent) resulting in 
a net increase in the total trade from 33*3 to 37*7 
pel cent ; 

(2) a dtciease in the share of other paits of the 
British Kmpiie in imports (12*5 to 0*5 per cent) 
and in exports (23*3 to 14*4 pei cent), the net, re- 
&uU being a decrease in the total trade from i8'7 to 
13' ] per cent , 

(?) a decrease in the .shaie of the whole British 
Empire in the total tiade from 54 to 51 per cent. 

(4) an inn ease in the share of the United States 
(which thus supplanted Japan from the second 
place in India’s tiade) both in impoits (9’5 to 12’ i 
pel cent) and exports (13*1 to 119 percent), the 
net increase in the total tiade being from 11*7 to 
I 3*8 pel cent , 

(3) a lemaikable decrease in Japan’s shaie of the 
impoit tiade from 19*8 to 9*2 pei cent resulting, in 
spite of an innease in the export trade from 11*6 to 
14*3 per cent, in .1 net deuease of the total trade 
fiom 14*9 10 12*3 pti cent , and 

(6) an inciease in the shaie of foreign countries 
as a whole in the total tiade tiom 46 to 49 per cent. 

FKON’I'IEK 'rKADE. 

The total \alue of th(‘ fiontiei tiade of British 
India is only 3 per cent of the aggregate sea-borne 
tiade of British India and amounted to Rs. 33 
cioies, showing an increaseof 6 per cent over 1918-19. 
d'he following table shows separately the figures of 
meicluindise and tieasuie included in this trade.— 
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The figures of impoits and exports of trea'-ure 
stated above exclude Russian paper money worth 
Ks. l4,3S,ooo, imported in 1919-20 from Chinese 
Turkistan and Central Asia as against Rs. 11,97,000 
in 1918-19. The exports of this papei money were 
insignificant. 

Inland Trade. 

The registration of the inland trade of India is 
done from invoices prepared by the Railway Audit 
offices, by inland steamer agencies, and by traffic 
registration clerks at ceitain selected iiver registra- 
tion post-'. The country is divided foi this purpose 
into eighteen trade blocks, which are fuithei sub- 
divided into niinoi 01 internal blocks. The inland 
trade of Buiina is not registered. The totiil imports 
and exports in 1919-20, are estimated at 65 million 
tons, valued at Rs. I2’58 cioies, as against 68 
million tons, valued at Us. 12 31 croies, and 67 
million tons, valued at Rs. S*y^ crores, the actual 
figures for 1918-19 and 1913-14 respectively 

The impoits of raw cotton, raw' jute, and tea into 
the; ports from up country showed a noticeable 
inciease in the* year und£r leview on account of 
greater demands for shipments abroad, while theie 
was a decrease in wheat, iice, gram and pulse, lin- 
seed, mustdul and lape seed The cjuaiititv of raw 
cotton brought into the poits increased to 3,326,000 
bales fiom 2,496,000 bales, due inainl> to larger 
supplies from the Centi.al Trovinces and Reiar and 
the Punjab. Tea imported into (bilcutta iiicie.ised 
by 9 pel cent to 278 million llis. and jute 1)} 12 pei 
cent to 3,331 ,000 bales. In regard to food-grains, 
only 349,000 Ions of wheat were impoited into the 
ports, as against 885,000 tons in 1918-19, and foi 
this decrease the Ihinjah and the United Piovinces 
of Agia and Oudh weie mainly responsible. Rice 
and paddy decreased by 32 per cent to 547,000 tons, 
and gi‘am and pulse bv 53 per cent to 359,000 tons 
Under oilseeds, the quantrty of linseed amounted 
to 202,000 tons and mustard and rape seed to 
1 17, oc^ tons as against 317,000 tons and 134,000 
tons respectively in icj 18-19 

The export.s of law hides fioni Northein India lo 
the Madras and Bombay Presidencies dec leased con- 
siderably, amounting only to 1,600 tons in the nine 
months (April to December) of 1919, which was 
less than one-half of the exports in the coirespond- 
ing period of the precious year 

The quantity of manufactured tobacco, othei 
than cigais, exported from Bihar blocks in the year 
undei review w'as 9 million lbs. as against 8 million 
lbs. in 1918-19 The exports in 1007-08 weie only 

1.7 38.000 lbs. The output of the tobacco fa^'tory 
at Monghyr (which commenced opentions in 190S) 
was 2,412 million cigarettes and 5.000 lbs. of smok- 
ing tobac|:o as against 2,024 million cigarettes and 

144.000 lbs. of smoking tolracco in 1918-19. 

GOLD AND .Silver, ((’oin and buli ion.) 

A special feature of the year w'as the iemo\aI of 
the prohibition on the import of .silver from the 2nd 
February 1920, by the Government of India (Finance 
Department) Notification No 372-'F., of the same 
date, and the exemption of all silver bullion and 
coin from the import duty leviable thereon as men 
tioned in an earlier pait of this chapter. In regard 
to gold, the Gold (Import) Act, XXII of 1917, 
giving power to Government to acquire gold import- 
ed into 'British India, continued in force during the 
year-under review. All imports of gold, piivate or 
Government, passed intodhe hands of the Controller 
of Currency under that Act. 


(iOLD, 

There was an exceptionally large impoit of gold 
in 1919-20. The impoits on piivate account rose to 
Ks. 10*97 lakhs from the paltiy total of Rs. 2,63,000 
in the preceding year. The principle souices of 
supply w'eie the United Kingdom (52 per cent), 
the United States (33 percent), and China (12 per 
tent). The shipments from these countries were 
mainly in lire form of bullion. The exports w*ere 
almost enCtely clnerted to the United Kingdom 
with the fxreption of Ks. 250 worth of gold 
bullion to Ceylon The value of tlie exports 
increased to Ks. 6 93 lakhs fiom Ks. 2*51 lakhs in 
the previous ye^o 'I'he net imports ot gold on 
private account in the yeai under review thus 
amountetl to Ks. 4*0 j lakhs as against Ks. 23*32 
lakhs in the pie war year, while there was a ne 
export of Ks 2* pS lakhs in 191819. The figures 
foi the yeai under review and the preceding year 
take into account the expojts of gold bullion fiom 
Bombay on Irehalf of the Bank of England. This 
gold represented the pioduction of the Indian mines 
which was sold t(' the Bank and w*a.s refined and 
were housed in Bombay on behalf of the Bank. The 
imports on (iovernment account weie valued at no 
less than Ks. 37*28 l.ikhs .as against Ks 2*25 lakhs 
«in the pieceding ye.ii and only Ks 27,000, the 
average imports in the pie war quinquennium. 
There were no imports 01 exports of gold on 
Government .u count in the pie-w'ui year 1913-14, 
Of the total imports on Government account in 
1919-20, Rs. 22*M laklrs or nearly three-fifth.s 
came from the United Kingdom, Ks. 5*80 lakhs from 
the United States and Ks. 2*44 lakhs from China. 
The exports on Government account were mainly 
to the United Kingdom and amounted to Ks. 5*99 
lakhs. Then*! impoits of the yellow' metal on 
privrte and Government account were over Ks. 35 
Liores, as against Ks 23tioros in the pre-war year. 
From September onwards, sales of gold by Govern- 
ment have been regulaily condiutecl twice a month 
except in Dt»c ember when theie was only one sale. 
The quantity sold during 1919 20 was 3,364,000 
ounces. The absorption of gold i oin and bullion in 
191920 was Rs 17*77 lakhs as against Ks. 9*53 
lakhs in the piecr'ding yeai, 

SILVER. 

Another pnncipal feature of the year was the 
unpre* edented lise in the price of silvei. The price 
of bar silver per ounce in London on Lst April, 
1919, was 49 i6/9r/. It io.se to O^d. on the 24th 
September, end continued to rise gradually until 
the highest figury, was reached on the iith 

FeVrruary, 11,20. The price then came down at the 
close of the year to 72 8/5r/ and has since shown 
a fuither downward tendency. The imports of 
silvei on Government account were 100 million, 
ounces, valued at Ks. 30 croies. The-se include 
tertain shipments received dining the earlier part 
of the yeai from the United States of America 
under the l*iltman Art, as noted in the previous 
year’s Review of 'I'rade Nearly sixty per cent of 
the total imports came from the United States 
ami 30 per tent from C’hina. Only Rs. 15 lakhs 
worth of silver were imported on private account 
as ag.airtst over Rs. 1*19 lakh.s in 1918-19. The 
exports abroad of .silver on private account increased 
from Rs. 18 lakhs to Rs. 59 lakhs mainly silver coin 
which went to the Straits Settlements (on accoun^ 
of the Straits Government) and to Ceylon. The tie^ 
import into India, both on private and Governmen^ 
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anureh comeh to about Kis. 20 per acie and ^^U1 be 
i inleresting tompariaon vNith oui gieeu manure 
ots where the cojst of nianimng only Rs. 5 to 4 
jr acre. The villagers are w^tdimg the lesult 
th keen inteiest”. “On account of insuffi- 
ent rain, ryots could not piisli on transplant- 
g operations, and some of the Samba nurseiies 
e getting old and forming nodes. In these days 
uncertain and late rains, a system of diy niirsei> 
ight be of use and ryots can keep the seedling for 
longer time, in the nursery. In dry nurseries 
jedling tiller well Jjui do not form nodes Some 
ots told me that thinned out seedlings from dry 
iwn fields come up well when transplanted in wet 
dds. In South Canara the dry nursery system is 
)ming into prominence and giving very good yields, 
suggested to the Village Munsiff of Pennathur to 
.tempt dry nursery next season, and he consented 
> do so on a small scale as a trial” “In Oosur, 
ryot has sown Cambodia cotton which has not 
irminated properly and the lyot attributes this to 
ad seed which he puichased fiom a merchant at 
udiyattam. 1 brought to the notice ot the ryot 
le fact that good Cambodia cotton seed can be had 
om the Department at Vellore Depot, and asked 
im to purchase his requirements from our depot, 
here were some old cotton plants still in the ground 
id I advised the royts to pull out these plants be* 
)re the new crop is up”. This is of course to pre- 
iut insect pests fiom spreading from the old crop 
) the new’ crop. 

“ On the 14th, I went to Virupatchipuiam 
id Thuthupatti to inspect the Rascadam paddy 
rown HI these villages. In the former place 
le crop has come up well, though late plant- 
d but in the latter place it has not come up well, 
his variety requires further tnal in proper time 
efore w’e decide Us suitability to this locality 
nyhow it is an earlier and finei variety than 
warnavary and Vallai Kar, and might got into 
opularity among the ryots in these days of water 
:arcity. It requires further tiial at the piopei 
eason. Ryots in these villages have begun to 
;ssun the seed rale of paddy and to transplant the 
sedlings economically”. 

At Ncittarampalli I saw Mr. Chamundi (louncKir, 
lie Secretary of the Mattarampalli Co-operative 
Fnion and acquainted myself with the agricultural 
itivities of the Union. The co-operative anion 
as a big store house of its own ami I discussed 
dth the secretary the necessity of storing a few 
gricultural impltments and seeds foi the use of 
he members of the union. The Secretary consent- 
d to place a room at the disposal of the Agricul- 
ural Demonstrator, Jalarpet, to stoie gieen manuie 
nd paddy seeds. In this village two ryots have 
lanted superior varieties of sugarcane, such as 11. 
08 and (\ Fiji 11 , Java 247 and 11. 152) on seed 
arm conditions. These canes were planted in June 
bout three months later than the planting of the 
ocal sugarcane which is a thin soft cane. The loi al 
lethod of cultivation will admit of much iinprove- 
netit in the matter of trenching, earthing up, and 
manuring. The intioduced varieties though planted 
lie keep pace with the local cane and in a few 
lonths will overtake it. A few setts of Fiji R 
k’hich were planted together with the local cane 
i-ave grown taller and stouter than r the local cane 
ind this clearly indicates the superiority of the 
ntroduced cane. There is a fairly large area under 
^w:al cane in this locality and during the coming 
ea,son attempts will be made to extend the cultiva- 


tit»n of improved vanities and to prepare jaggery 
economil ally,” 

“ On the iSth, I visited the village of ISandara* 
palh and inspected the lands of Vellai Gounder and 
Vazedon (founder suggested to them to try monsoon 
ploughs, diy eirth system of collecting cattle 
manuies and impiovcd vaiieties of sugarcane. They 
gave me sufficient hopes that they would take 
up my suggestions. 1 proceeded to whete the prac- 
tice of thin Nursery and eionomical tran.splanting 
of paddy is largely adopted. One Ruchi Reddiyar 
is tijing fish guano and Rasic superphosphate for 
paddy and the fish guano plots look better. In 
this locality the lands ’i'*e good, and the lyots are 
enthusiastic, so theie will he scope for depart- 
mental activities. Some of the lyots promised to 
give a trial to our manuies and seeds. On the 
19th, I w’ent to Kiistin.ipuram and inspected the 
lands of Ml. Hanutnantha Rao, Secretary of Kakan- 
gaiai Co-operative society, who is growing Cambodia 
cotton, red Mauritius sugarcane and Ranku paddy. 
The crops are in fan condition. He has purchased 
fish guano and is adopting dry earth system of 
collecting cattle manuie. Thinly sown nursery and 
single planting aie being adopted in this village 
and Mr. Hanumantha Rao is tiying Nellore Samba 
whose seed has been supplied by this depaitment. 

“In Sinnalapuram Mi. Raja C'hidambaiam 
Mudaliyar is taking up departmental advice and 
uses monsoon plough, fish guano, and green manure 
ciops to impiovc his locoanut lopes. Some more 
ryots in the neighbourhood were approached to try 
green manure ciops wiih success. t)n the 20th 
morning, I stalled foi 'Reriakonirneswaram village 
to inspect the lands of Mr. Abdul Rahim Sahib of 
Narujambattu who used fish guano to a portion 
of his cocoanut tope and ploughed the tope with a 
monsoon plough. The ie->ults .re favourable and 
the opeiations will be continued The daincha 
green manuied paddy has stalled well .and 
Ml. Abdul Rahim Saliil) had some superphospliate 
and I advised his agent to use this* as a top dress- 
ing to the green manuied plots.” ” At Mangikup- 
pam one Mohanaranga Mudaliyar who had visited 
the Gudiyattam farm and seen the green manure 
crops there consented to grow daincha and to 
adopt thin nurse ly and economical method of 
planting paddy.” “In the afternoon I came to 
Gudiyattam farm and visited the f.arm to acc^uaint 
myself with the work going on there. Sugarcane 
cultivation has begun to attract the attention of the 
ryom in the neighbourhood of the farm and a ryot 
has planted improved varieties of cane which have 
come up well. Ryots in the neighbourhood admit 
that the faim lands have imprtived much after they 
were taken ovey by the department.” “ Gn the 22nd 
1 visited the villages of Melalathur and Ganga 
sainudram, in the vicinity of the farm to observe 
the influence of the (iudiyattain farm and Its 
suiioumling cultivation Ryots have sown kolinji 
in their cocoanut topes andusethe.se plants for 
manuiing paddy ciops which have come up very well 
and the demand for this manure is slowly Increas 
ing. Retter nursery and economical trausphmtini 
of pa lily are getting into popularity”. On the 25th 
I proceeded to Kilsirupakkam to see the greer 
manure crops grown by ryot.s in this village. Thret 
lyots have sown daincha in about seven acres of drj 
land, which is being cut and used for wet lands 
One Arunarhaia Odaiyar has an excellent crop oi 
daincha in four acres which will be sufficient tr 
manure about eight acres of paddy lands, I coUectec 
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the ryots of the nergitbourhood and sho\\ed them this 
crop and explained to them its advantages. The 
results are watched with keen interest and the piac- 
tice of green manuring will spread. Next day 1 met 
Rao Sahib Seshachala Ayyar, the Honorary Assist- 
ant Registrar of Co operative Societie.s, Tiru- 
vannamalai, and enquiied about the Agiicultuial 
activities of the several societies and discussed the 
scheme for further woik. In the afternoon we 
both went to Vailur to see whethei the membeis of 
this society have taken up any agricultuial improve- 
ment.s. The society has purchased a monsoon 
plough and some of the members have used and 
some more promised to use it after the dry land 
groundnut is harvestexl. One of the members ha'» 
adopted the dry earth system of collecting cattle 
manure^ and more membeis would take it up. On 
the 27th theie was a general body meeting of the 
members of the society and the question of loans for 
cultivation purposes was discussed and a plough- 
ing demonstration with one monsoon plough was 
held. Mr Ramalinga Chetti>i'i, one of the pan- 
chayat memliers of tlie society, expressed Ins desiie 
to purchase a monsoon plough foi his use Kcono- 
mic transplanting and theii nursery aie being atlopt- 
ed by the members” “On the 28th, I inspected the 
lands of Mr. Kiishnaswami Raj, who is taking gieat 
inteiest^n agiicultuie and who has adoi^ted most of 
the improvements. A general body meeting of the 
membeis of the Vettuvalapi ('o-opeiative Society 
was held Und seveial of the agricultural improve- 
ments were explained to them and there was a lively 
discussion. 'I'he membeis wanted to tiy the poom- 
balal seed supplied by the depaitmenl and ordei for 
ICO M. M, w’as leceived. Some of the membeis 
wanted to try improved vaiicties of sugarcane on 
seed faim conditions’’. 

Hydro-Electric Survey in the United 
Provinces. 

The following press communique has been 
issued : — 

With the object of canying out an investigation 
into the water powei sites as «peeciily and as thorough 
ly as possible, the Government of India lequest-- 
ed each local Goveinment to nominate an experienc- 
ed officer of the Irrigation department to be placed 
on special duty to take chaige of the woik within 
the province concerned. Mi T. M. L}le, Executive 
Engineer, wa« selected foi the puipose in the United 
Provinces. The^ geneial methods to he adopted in 
carrying out this reconnaissance w'ere laid down 
by the Chief Engineei, Hydi o-Electric Surveys, at a 
meeting held in Simla in Oetobei, iqiy, at which 
the officeis nominated by provinces# were present. 
The collection of the lequisite staff and equipment 
wa.s completed in this province by the end of Novem- 
ber and work was begun in December. Before the 
yeai 1919-20 closed, a considerable amount of ground 
was covered, comprising the Belan river and its 
distributaries in the Mirzapur district and the 
Karamnassa and the Chandrapiabha rivers •in the 
Benares Stale. This survey resulted in the selection 
of four sites having considerable power possibilities. 

The survey during the year 1920-21 iias shown 
that the whole Ganges valley in Garhwal is disap- 
pointing in respect of power possibilities. The 
volume of water is large, but the formation of the 
valleys is on the whole unsuitable. The question 
of impounding water seems therefore impracticable. 
There are, however, three points on the river w’here 


the development of powei seems possible, v/2;. (i) at 
mile 37 of the Ilardwar Badiinath District Road, 
three miles below the P. W. 1 ). inspection bungalow 
at Kotlibhel, (ii) at Deoprayag, mile 58 of the road, 
and (iii) at Koteswar, mile 98 of the road. Of 
these schemes the second seems impracticable as a 
dam at site (ii) would submeige a portion of the 
town of Deoprayag. As regards schemes (i) and 
(ill), the latter is considered safer from an engineei - 
ing point of view’ though it is by no means as ambi- 
tious as the former. These two schemes are to he 
surveyed again next cold weather. In the higher 
leaches of the Ganges a site, though of lesser power 
possibilities than Hhe two just referred to, also 
seems possible just where the ‘Hat’ girdei bridge 
.spans the Alaknanda, near the P.W.D. inspection 
house at Pipalkoti. The rivei at Srinagar and the 
Gohna lake were also examined but w’ithout any 
lesult. In the formei case it is impossible to im- 
pound water to ?n> gieat height without submerging 
a considertible pai t of valuable land and endangei- 
ing the town. The Pindai, the Saiju as far as five 
miles abo\c Bageswai , the Saula and (iori rivers, 
weie aKo suiveyed but without any suitable power 
sites being discovered. A possible 1 estrvoir site 
seems to exist on the Gumti iivei below Baijnath 
and one on the Kosi river at Someswai. Several 
othei possible .stoiage siti‘s were suiveyed in the 
Rosi and Kaniganga Valle\.s, but in none of them 
does the storage appeal to be of sufficient capacity 
to justify the gieat expense in building the dams 
that will be lequiied. The Sobla lake on the Dhai- 
ma river is^'a possible souice of power but is itiuch 
loo 1 emote to be of any use. 

Surveys on the riveis in the Riwa State are also 
in piogiess and it is estimated th.it the schemes 
uncleigoing detailed surveys thcMC. total 100,00c 
Iv.H.P. Survey*, au* also being conducted in Panna 
and othei Bundelkhand Slates with the object chiefly 
of piospfLting for powei on the Ken and Paisuni 
iivei.s It is hoped during the present year to in- 
vestigate the power possibilities of the smaller 
livers that be along the fool of the Kumaon hills 
and also those of the Kumaon lakes. 


Industrial Alcohol. * 

The following Press communique^ dated the 
20th August, 1920, has been issued by the 
Government of India in the Department of 
Commerce : — 

The (Jovernment of Indir. have decided to appoint 
a small committee to consider and report on the 
extent to wdiich the existing excise regulation in the 
various provinces of India require amendment in 
view' of the possibility of the manufacture of Indus 
trial alcohol on a large scale being taken up in the 
neai futuie. 

The ('omniittee will he constituted as follows: — 
PKESIDENT. 

rhe Honourable Sir John --Maynaid, K.C.f.E 
P s I.C.S , Finanf ial ('ommissioner, Punjab 
Members. 

I. Dr N. L. .Sheldon, Ph.D., F I.C., Chief 
Inspector of explosives with the Government of 
India. 

5. Mr. R. Jj, Jenks, F.I E., F.I.S., Chemical 
Examiner for Customs and Excise, Calcutta, 

3 . Mr. W. Neilson, Manager, The East India 
Distilleries and Sugar Factories; Limited, Nelli 
kuppam, Madras Presidency. 
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SECRETARY. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor, i.c.S. 

3. It ii> proposed that the Committee shall as 
semble at Simla on the 28th August, 1920. All 
communications intended for the ('ommittee should 
be acldre.ssed to the Secretary, Mr. J. B. Taylor, 
I.C.S. , C'are of the Department of Comtnen e, Simla 

Sugar Machinery. 

The following Press communique has been 
issued by the Secretary, Sugar Bureau, 
Pusa : ~ 

In view of the large number of enquiries tliai are 
received in the office of the Secielary, Sugar Bureau, 
as to whence to obtain Sugai M.ichincry in the 
shortest possible time, it is heieby published for 
general information that the following are axailable 
for sale It is to be clearly understood that the 
Secretary, Sugar Buieau, does not accept any res- 
ponsibility as to the machinery being up to standard 
or as specified below 

(1) 1,000 ton sugai factoiy, comprising 9 rollei 
mills and crusher, return tabular boilers, quadruple 
effects, coil and ('alandiia vacuum pans ^o" contri- 
fugalij, 10 crystalli'-eis, fiRl equipment punijis, tanks, 
electiic apparatus, etc , all as good ns new. 
Deliveiy shipments can be made within 00 da>s 
Buildings also, if lequiied, can be furnished Full 
details and photos will be supplied on leque'-t from 
bona fide purchaseis only Addiess to William 
R Tayloi, Consulting Kngineei Office, 30 p ('anal 
I.ousiana Bank Building, New Oilcans, La. U S..A. 

(2) Complete machinaiy of sugar fai tones foi 
600 and 1,000 tons cane in 24 houis av.tilable with 
sugar machineiy, C/o Louisiana Plant ei. New Oilc- 
ans, U. S A 


(j) Cane sugar factory crushing 590 to 600 tons 
of cane per 24 hours. Cost $325,000 for 96^* sugar 
and $348,000 for white or yellow granulated sugar. 
Shipping weight is 800 tons crated for ocean tranji- 
portation. The prices are F. A. S. Savannah har 
bour and are subject to immediate acceptance and 
change without notice.* Write to the Birmingham 
Kngineering Company, Box 2^5, Atlanta, Ga., U. 
S.A% Cable address “Brimeo,’’ Atlanta, W.U. Code. 

(4) Foi immediate shipment a complete 800 tons 
I.ouisiana Sugar Fat tory including building. For 
particulars ask Haubtman Loeb C.'o., l.d., New 
Orleans, U.S.A. 

( t;.) * Estimated nist c 1 f Calcutta of the com- 
plete machiner> equipment necessary to deal with 
]oo tons of vane per flay is Rs. 9. 56, 955. C.'omplete 
material foi a suitable steel factory building with 
cost Rs 1,49,1^42 t.i f. Calf utta approximately. The 
plant iiulude,-. the necessary power and lighting 
plant. Shipment can be made in six months. UsuUl 
teims of piyment aie 2; pei tent ( ash with order, 
23 pel cent m three nemths fic)m date of order 
.uid balance on aiiival of the machinery. Write to 
the British American Machinery C'o., Ld., Mercan- 
tile Buildings, ('alcutla. 

(6) Stock of new anfl secontl hand mat'hinery on 

hand with John H Murph>, lion Works. New 
Oileaiis, U.S. \ * 

(7) One 23 h p three ioll cane mill complete 
with feed table, bagasse chute and Scraper Main 
loll 2o”x 30”, minoi loll i6’'x 30”, capacity 38 to 
40 tons cane in 12 hours, weight about 10 tons. 
Manufattured by the ('.S. ILIl ('o , Hilsboro, Ohio. 
'I'his mill is new, in ptufecl condition, having beeit 
useil onl} al)()ul a week on an expeiiment lun ^Price 
$1,500 f.ob Owensboro, K} Immediate shipment 
foi this c.in be mack . 


INDIAN EXCHANGE. 


The following ciitique of the adcliess deliveied 
by Mr. F. 0 fJoodenough in Liverpool on Indian 
('uriency is taken from a London contempoiaiy. — 
^ most inteiesting resume of Indian (kiiiency and 
Exchange developments IS contained in an addiess 
delivered 10 tlje Liverpool and District Banker’s 
Institute by Mr F. C. Goodenough, the Cluiliman 
of Barclay’s Bank. It will, of course, be recalled 
that in addition to his prominent position in 
British Banking, Mr. Goodenough has foi some- 
time been a membei of the India Council, while he 
was also a member of the Babington-Smith C'om- 
mittee, which a shoit time ago recom;nended a link- 
ing of the lupee to gold on a new ratio. Theiefore 
as might be supposed, Mr. Goodenough was dealing 
with hi.s subject fiom the standpoint of the expert, 
arrd the fact that for oifr own part we incline to the 
belief that some of the recommendations of the 
Babington-Smith Committee savoured too much of 
the character of panic legislation, does rtot alter 
the value of Mr. Goodenough’s admirable diagnosis 
of the position in his address at ^averpool. 

With all deference, however, to Mr. Goodenough’s 
authority in this matter, we must confess that some- 
thing of a rather simpler and less fechnical charac- 
ter than currency reforms with regard to most of 
the impoverished countries of Europe seems to be 
called for a basis for trading. The essential need 
seems to be, in the first place, that purchases by the 
countries concerned should be strictly limited 
to absolute essentials, and to those essentials* 


moieovei, most Iikclj to bung about economic irn* 
provements in iht i ountnc'' com eined, while, in 
the second plai'e, and in lieu of exchange remit- 
tances, Cl edits nia> liave to be granted foi a time 01 
some tangible as^i^tanie dt^ftnitely hypothecated 
foi that pin pose. 'I'liat we may not, however, in 
these few woids of criticism divert attention from 
the closing and very stiiking paragraph in Mr. 
Goodenough’s address we repeat the same verbatim, 
lie said — 

The world to-day is in that condition which the 
Prime Ministei described so vividly in his speech to 
the Federation of British Industries recently — one- 
half of it is ovtr‘*tocked with goods for .sale, while 
the other half is willing to buy but cannot pay. The 
market is there, but the dooi i.s closed to the seller 
and to the buyer ; unless we put our shoulders to it 
and force open the door either the goods or the 
buyer or both will pedsh. The ability of Certain 
countries to l>uy depends upon the reform of theii 
curiencies, and it is only by stages that they can 
hope to reach a sound basis, but the intermediate 
stage may possibly be found in the system which I 
have described— of a Gold Exchange Standard as 
in the case- of India, or alternatively, and preferably 
a Sterling Exchange Standard, which, owing to the 
depreciation in sterling, would be easiej: of attain- 
ment but equally effective. It may even be in the 
nature of an insurance premium for the trade of 
this country that we should ourselves help them to 
take this step. 




Speeches and Pronouncements. 

IDEALS FOR TO-DAY AND' TO-MORROW. 



New Universities and Their Work. 

HKITFSH PKEMIKR’S SPp:K('Ji. 

Recently the British Premier visited the 
University of Birmingham, where the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him, 
the Vice-Chancellor (Sir Gilbert Barling) 
presiding in the absence of the Chancellor 
(Lord R. Cecil). 

Mr. Lloyd G^or^c said he woudeiecl ''onietinies 
vshv anyone toiled in youth in ordei togiaduate, 
for he found ihpt if one only waited until <jne uah 
old enough these degrees were acquiied with v<*iy 
great ease. He had graduated with the greatest 
ease in some of the greattjst Univeisities in this 
kingdom without the worr> of an examination. Put 
he w’as deeply gratified hy liecoming a member of 
that University. “ It is peifectly true,”*he added, 
“ that it is young. It has not yet attained its 
majority, but it has already acquired a fame which 
is far beyond its years, largely from its association 
with names which are known throughout the civilis- 
ed wbrld, and also from the charactei and quality 
of the.woik w’hi(h it has done ” 

The Vice-Chancelloi had leferied to the great 
services rendered by Mi. Chamlieilain to the 
University, and it was largely due to those qualities 
of courage, of. vision, and of energy which he so 
conspicuously possessed that the University achiev- 
ed existence, and certainly success. 

The new Universities were doing a woik of theii 
own. They had brought education from its seclu- 
sion into the heights of commerce and industry. 
The close connection between education and the 
industries of the great .cities was already producing 
great results thioughout the land. He found the 
part taken in the war by the Universities thioughout 
the land wa.s a very remarkable one. In fact work- 
ing as he did inside the machine thioughout the 
whole of those years as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequsr, as Minister of Munitions, as War Minister 
and afterw’ards a« Prime Minister, he had the 
importance qi the Universities brought home to 
him more than ever. He was not referiing merely 
to the work they did in the relief of suffering and 
to save life. That was work which in itself w'ould 
have added to their fame, and given them a high 
place in the lecord of the achievements of their 
native land. He had been given extiaordinary 
figures of the number of poor broken soldiers who 
passed through those buildings, and received theii 
scientific attention, comfort, and aid back to vigoui. 
Both they and the countiy owed a debt of grati- 
tude for what was done in that respect. But it was 
more than that. He did not realize until the wai 
what an essential pait the Univei.sities were in the 
mechanism of national defence. 

“ This last war was more than ever a scientific 
combat. It was a combat between the scientific 
brains of one of the most scientific countries 


of the world — Germany — and the science of France, 
the science of Britain, the science of Italy, and 
1 Uei on the science of America. We were 
face to face with a people carefully trained in 
all the details of science, great and small, 
which were utilized to the full as an essential part 
of the strength of the nation ; and believe me, if it 
had not been for the univer.sities I could not assure 
you, at this moment, that we would ever have got 
through to victoiy. Theie is an old Welsh saying — 
It is no good my giving it to you in the original — which 
means “The best weapon is the weapon of educa- 
tion.” It was true, virtually true, fundamentally 
true, as we discovered when the hour of peril came 
upon our countij. Theni is no weapon which we 
could have so ill-spared as the weapon forged in our 
universities, forged in our schools, the training of 
the mind, the instruction for things which were vital 
in order to equip our aimies. I knew perfectly well, 
as Minister of Munitions, how" we had to depend up- 
on those who were teaching in universities, who were 
trained in universities, to assist us in all kinds of 
difliculties which we were brought face to face with, 
without a moment to spare in the solution of them. 
And let no man imagine that higher education is 
merel} an expensive luxury, that you can set aside 
and postpone and suspend until the good days came 
and there shall be no more taxes. Higher education 
is not an indulgence for a nation in a moment of 
ease, for a moment which has a surplus. It is vital 
in the life of the nation. You referred, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, to a little country in which I am very 
interested, and where I spent a great deal of my 
life. The part I come from is very much pooler 
than that in which you live. It is a country of pea- 
sants, and quarries, where there is not very much 
rich land, and much of it is rocks. But w'e keep a 
univeisity going there — and it is kept not by rich 
people, because we have not many. It is kept by 
the contributions ot the pooi themselves. Why 
Because they realize that it is not merely their cre- 
dit, not merely their country’s glory, but their 
country’s advancement and greatness that depend 
upon it. It is w'oll that you should appeal not 
merely to Birmingham — because no appeal to Bir- 
mingham has been vain in this respect — but that you 
should appeal to the surrounding countries to do 
theii share in the great work which you have under- 
taken here.” 

« 

Secondary Education in Britain. 

Important address by Mr. Fisher. 

T'he President of the British Board of 
Education visited Bury St. Edmunds recent- 
ly to distribute the prizes gained by pupils 
of the West Suffolk County School and 
Pupil Teacher Center, and delivered an im- 
portant address on the subject of SecondaiV 
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Education. Canon F. J. Fulford, Chairman 
of the Governors, presided. 

Mr. Ftshety in the opening portions of his speech, 
addressed the scholars, and said it was his experience 
that boys and girls developed at different ages, and 
it often happened that a child who was backward at 
a certain age, and even during the whole or school 
life, came forward at a later period of life and did 
extremely well. Therefore he would say to those 
pupils who had not won prizes, “ Du not be dis- 
couraged ” So long as they formed good habits at 
school they might take it that sooner oi later their 
good characters would bring them to the front. They 
would have great responsibilities and great oppor- 
tunities — opportunities whith w’ould be enriched by 
their education — of making theii maik in the world, 
of influencing others for good, and of taking a share 
in public life. He thought that before the w'ar theie 
were many people in the <ountiy, both men and 
women, w^ho lived entirely for themselves, and did 
not realize their obligations as citizens at all. The 
war at any rate showed that in a national crisis 
when the whole tortunes of the nation weie at stake 
there was no indixidual man, w'oman, or child who 
was not capable in some degiec or othei of helping 
the country. “ I often hear criticism passed upon 
the expenditure lavished on our elementary schools 
in this country,” continued Mr Fisher, ” but the 
elementary schools were the gieat agencies through 
which the war economy w'as preached in this country 
and if there are 20 million holders of Government 
funds at the present moment it is very largely due 
to the efforts of the school teacheis and of the 
chsools.” 

Development ok secondary education. 

Mr. Fisher then 'said he desired to offer a few 
observations upon the subject of Secondary Educa- 
tion in England, 

” Some of yo\i will remember,” he continued, 

the crituisms which Matthew Arnold passed some 
60 years ago upon the defects of Secondary Educa- 
tion in this country. You wdll remembei how he 
pointed out that whereas in France there was an 
ample provision of excellent Schools offering a 
good and cheap education to the middle class, there 
was little or nothing of the kind in this country. 
There w’ere Public Schools, admirable in many res- 
pects as training grounds for character and offering 
rare opportunities for the formation of wholesome 
friendships. But these were khools for the rich — 
their influence hardly extended beyond the orbit of 
the English aristocracy. For the poor professional 
man, for the shopkeeper, for the great bulk of the 
middle class, there was no suitable education pro- 
vided by the State. For them there were Private 
Schools — inefficient, uninspected, unexamined — 
which were little more than frauds upon the credu- 
lity of the parents. And Matthew Arnold’s advice 
to the country was that one. of its first duties was to 
organize Secondary Education.” 

How far had they been successful in organizing 
secondary education since that powerful and elo- 
quent appeal was made ? Matthew Arnold’s lesson 
had been taken to heart ; they had organised secon- 
dary education gradually, not in a haphazard way, 
but filling up now one gap, now another, as the 
resources of the Treasury had permitted. For a 
long time the counsels of Matthew Arnold fell upon 
deaf ears, and in 1898 Sir Michael Sadler, in a report 
to the Board of Education comparing the expendi- 
ture of f>witzerland and England and Wales, 


showed that whereas England W’as only spend* 
ing a farthing per head of the population on 
secondaiy education or o‘6 per cent of the total 
amount spent on education, Switzerland was 
spending about 55 times as much. Since Mr. 
Balfour's Act of 1902 they had made trreat progress, 
and present time there were 1,159 secondary 

schoofll?attended by 334>505 pupils, receiving assist-*, 
ance fron^ public funds, ^d in the year 1930*21 
they would Twelve a suni% 5, 300, 000 from the 

rates and taxek,\trifle over ^ per cent of the totat 
public funds d^wSted to^ education in the country. 
That new development was one of the most impor- 
tant and beneficent social changes which the last 
thirty ye.Ts had brought about. There were 
schools with veiy low fees, attended by child- 
ren who paid no fees at all, providing a good 
solid education for boys anr| girls coming from 
families of humhle means, and, sf) far as the 
amount of the provision was concerned, he thought 
it was equal to that furnished l)y any other European 
State . if they took the girls alone, it wa.s superior 
even to the United States of America. The girls 
of hngland also provided a greater flow of students 
to the Universities than did any othei State. 
Mr. Fisher continued — 

1 should also like* to emphasise the fact that, 
since the beginning of the war, theie has been a 
steadily increased recognition of the value of 
Secondary JCducation in this country. In the six 
years from 1914 to 1920 the numbers attending our 
Secondary Schools have increased by over 50 per 
cent, and last year alone theie was an increase of 
34,000 Secondary School pupils. In fact, there is 
now a gi eater demand for Secondary School Kduca* 
tion than Local Authorities, with their financial 
difficulties and with the high cost of buildings, are 
enabled to meet There is not a great manqfactur* 
mg town in England which could not fill at once 
another Secondary School. You in We.st Suffolk 
could and should have more Secondary School 
accommodation, and though it is possible that with 
the hard times before us there will be some slacken- 
ing in the demands of parents, I believe that the 
idea of the Secondary School has now got hold of 
the country and that no County or County Borough 
will be content until it sees its way to provide a 
supply of realty good Secondary Schools for the 
more intelligent children who desire a good general 
education up to the age of 16. 

A second. feature in this recent development of 
Secondary School Education in this country deser- 
ves to be specially mentioned. There is no State 
in the world which has deliberately provided so 
broad and direct a highway from the Elementary to 
the Secondary School as England. In the Scandi- 
navian countries there is, perhaps, a greater propor- 
tion of the child population in Secondary School.s, 
but this is due to the natural flow' and not to the 
provision of free places or scholarships by Public 
Authorities. 

A CO.MPARISON WITH FRANCE, 

I will now ask you to consider what is, after all, 
an even more important question, and that is the 
efficiency of Our Secondary Schools. Let me say»at 
once that theie is con.siderable room for impfrove- 
ment. If we compare our Municipal Secondary 
Schools or our old Grammar Schools, which are now 
assisted by the State or by the locality, with the 
French Lycce or College, we should he struck, I 
think, by some obvious points of contrast not 10 
our advantage. The teachers in the corresponding 
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French Schools will have received Degrees, they will 
be University men, all of them keenly interested in 
literature spending much of their spare time in 
discussing literary topics, the best of them aspiring 
to be University Professbrs, some of them engaged 
in writing books or in contributing to magazines so 
that there will be a keener intellectual lif^^^^^l? 
the teachers in our Secondary Schools, with 
this a closer and living contj^ft^ with the 

Universities. How rarent is in this^oil'ntry fora 
teacher in a Secondary ^ISchool to a University 

and to take a FellbWsfeip^ Professorship. 

How seldom do the teachers even in our great 
Public Schools make valuable contributions to scho- 
larship. But these things are not rare in Fiance, 
and the intellectual stimulus imparted by the 
teacher to his class is, generally speaking, of a 
higher character. 

On the othei hand, the social side of life, the 
athletic side of life, the side of conduct as opposed 
to intellectual acquisition will 1 e les*^ satisfactory in 
the French Schools. Theie will be more woik done, 
there will be better results in examinations, there 
will be a keener and brisker intellectual life, but 
there will be le^s happiness and less spirit of com- 
radeship between the staff on the one side and the 
members of the school on the other. Further, we 
are later in the field. The new' Seconsdary Schools 
and the old Grammar Schools wdii( h are now enjoy- 
ing a new lease of life under the refieshing shower 
of State grants, have had to obtain teachers, and 
hitherto the supply has been limiteil until recently 
by the meagre salaries and by the absence of any 
arrangement foi pensions. The State provision of 
pensions,' the new scale of grants to Secondary 
Schools made in 1917, and the prospect which it 
held out of a better salary scale for Secondaiy Tea- 
chers in the future; these three measures in com- 
bination will go a good way to mitigate this evil 
and to improve the efficiency of the Schools. 

SHORTNESS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

A second difficulty which has confronted the 
Secondary Schools is the shortness of the school 
life. No Secondary School can be regarded as pio- 
perly fulfilling its function unless it retains the 
great bulk of its pupils until the age of 16, and 
seeing that the intellectual life of every school de- 
pends upon the standard of the highest form, it 
should also keep a nucleus until the age of 18. 
These conditions at present are by no means realis- 
ed. Of the pupils who leave Secondjiry Schools 
over the age of 14 about half leave before reaching 
the age of i6. In many schools the proportion is 
even worse, and the Board felt it necessary to call 
the attention of Local Authorities knd Governing 
Bodies to the urgent need for improvement in this 
respect. I cannot too strongly emphasise the im- 
portance of this fact. Parents who send their 
children to a Secondary School supported out of 
the rates and taxes should realize that they are 
wasting public money if they cannot undertake to 
keep their child at school nintU the age of 16. A 
Secondary School provides course of study carefully 
framed so as to give to children between this ages of 
II or 12 and t 6 a good groundwork of general edu- 
cation! and if parents are constantly removing 
their children before they have completed the 
course they are not only depriving their own child- 
ren of a great educational advantage, but they are 
also dislocating the school and injuring the children 
of other parents. I therefore think that if the 
State is to receive anything like ful value for the 


expenditure from public funds on Secotidary Fxli 
cation in this country parents should be required t< 
enter into an undertaking, only to be departei 
from for pressing reasons, to retain their childrei 
at school until the age of 16. If they pay fees the; 
should remember that the fees which they pay rep 
resent but a small ^proportion of the cost. If "the; 
do not pay fees their obligation will be greater. 
Advanced Courses. 

I said that it w'as desirable, if possible, to retail 
in all our Secondary Schools a nucleus of pupil 
between the ages of 16 and i8~the higher worl 
done in the school re-acts upon the lower work an( 
generally impioves th#» intellectual atmosphere o 
the school. Now a few years ago one of the greates 
defects of our Secondary School was the lack of an; 
organized courses of instruction between the age: 
of j6 and r8 and to remedy this defect Advancer 
Courses were established in 1917, with the result a 
the present moment 307 Secondary Schools ir 
this country are recognised for Advanced Cours 
es — some of them for one, some of them for two 
'and some even for three (bourses, aficl we estimate 
that in 1920-21 there will be 215 Advanced Course 
in Science and Mathematics, 35 in Classics, anc 
147 in Modern Studies. All thi'* is very satisfactory 
and it is also satisfactory to note that the Ad 
vanced Couises in our .Secondary Schools has in 
creased l)y about 40 pet cent, the number of pupils 
over 16 has increased by about 60 per cent, at 
average of 20 per cent a year. Now the establish 
ment of these Courses has strengthened the wreakesl 
link in our educational system, that is to say, the 
link betw'een the Secondary School and the Univer 
sity, and in doing this it has strengthened at the same 
time every part of the Secondary^ School itself, foi 
you cannot have higher work done in the upper part 
of a school without the effect of that higher work 
being impressed upon the lower parts of the school. 
And if we regard, as I think we are fairly entitled 
to do, each one of these Secondary Schools as a 
centre of culture in its neighbourhood, then the in- 
fluence of the Advanced Courses becomes more 
apparent still. It is possible that new types of 
Advanced Coures should be sanctioned. We are 
at the beginning of an experiment, but we have 
seen enough of it to realize that it is yielding satis- 
factory and promising results. 

The University Idea, 

Mr. Fisher then said he sometimes felt a little bit 
annoyed at finding how many of the most important 
places in England were occupied by Scotsmen. He 
had the misfortune to be a mere Englishman, one 
of the few in the Government. He couW not be- 
lieve that Scotsmen w^ere more highly endowed 
with intellectual qualities 'than Englishmen, but he 
thought the reason was because for centuries the 
University idea had been deeply rooted in Scotland. 
“ For ceiituries, ” said Mr. Fisher, “ it has been 
the practice in Scotland for every poor crofter, poor 
farmer, or the most humble shopkeeper to aspire 
to the University for one of his children. We have 
net got that tradition yet, partly owing to the long 
ascendancy of the two aristocratic Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, which were very costly and 
far beyond the means of the ordinary humble fami- 
lies. But now we have twelve Universities in Eng- 
land and Wales, and w’e have also the great develop- 
ment of secondary schools feeding the Universi- 
ties. I .believe that the University tradition will 
root itself in this country, and that in 50 yeara^ 
time there will not be a farmer in Suffolk who will 
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not have the ambition to sen. I his cleverest boy or 
his cleverest girl to the University. And when that 
day comes there will be more Englishmen in the 
Cabinet and fewer Scotsmen. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fisher said: “ Our schools 
ate important constituents of national greatn'ess, 
and I am glad to say that all ranks of the teaching 
profession are now drawing closer together, that 
our schools are no longer isolated as they were 
before, our teachers of different types of schools 
have more opportunities than they had before of 


meeting one another, of comparing notes, of team* 
ing from one another the best educational devices 
and resources our modern science can supply, and 
I find also that the masters in our great and ancient 
public schools are now anxious to hold Out the 
hand of fellowship to the masters and mistresses In 
the secondary schools, which are the product Of the 
Act of 1902. They feel that they are at work on a 
common task, and that common task has an import- 
ant induence upon the happiness and welfare of the 
nation. *’ 


FISCAL LIBERTY FOR INDIA. 

Mr. Montagu’s Speech. 

The following is the official text of Mr. Montagu’s reply to the Lancashire delegation :• 


In his reply to the Lancashire delegation 
Mr. Montagu dealt frankly and exhaustively with 
the whole matter. He opened his reply by den>ing 
the impression that seemed to have got abroad that 
the Government of India had taken the fust chance 
of the newly found liberty to pa> off an old score 
aifd impose a duty with the mam object of protect- 
ing Indian cotton goods and injuring the Lanca- 
shire trade. Admittedly the duties are piotective. 
Nevertheless, pending the final settlement of future 
Indian fiscal policy it vsas imperative to impose 
new taxation which happenetl to be protective in 
incidence. 

Mr, Montagu proceeded fo quote from the Jiud- 
get showing an unavoidable deficit mainly in con- 
sequence of the inciease in salaries, the fall in 
exchange, the trade slump" and hea\> military 
charges. As regards the latter Mr. Montagu pointed 
out that the figure for defence was the very lowest 
that^fche Government of India could accept if they 
w^ere to be in a position to fulfil iheir responsibi- 
lities lo India and to Parliament for the peace and 
good goveinment of the country. He declared that 
the Government of India during the p.ist few years 
had explored every source of revenue. 

In reply to a question why they did not have an 
excess profits duty Mi. Montagu pointed out that 
India had such a tax but the request for its lemoval 
which was so vociferous in England had triumphed 
a bit earlier in Incha. There was not money 
available from the Provincial Government because 
their contributions were fixed by statute. A large 
tax had already been imposed on railways. Opium 
was a vanishing source of revenue, whilst a tax on 
salt which touched the pockets of the very poorest 
was unthinkable. I'he postal rates aqd income-tax 
had been greatly put up already, and consequently 
Customs remained the sole source for fresh rivenue. 
Mr. Montagu emphasised in this connection that 
cotton had not been singled out. On the contrary 
the tax applied to the whole gamut of imports. ' 
The best proof that we were seeking revenue and 
not protection was the withdrawal of the concession 
which had hitherto been allowed on machinery for 
cotton mills. The speaker did not desire to argue 
the case on economic grounds. Most of the depu- 
tation like himself were Free Traders, but he 
rarely met an Indian who believed in any doctrine 
except protection. 

VETOING THE BUDGET. 

Admittedly, it would be theoretically possible to 
forbid the introduction of the Budget pi oposals ; 
but .actually it would be absolutely impossible, be- 
cause he would have \q veto the whole Bill, leaving 


the Government of India none of the increased rev- 
enue to meet the increased charges. On the other 
hand, supposing he had refused permission 
to introduce the Budget, the Government 
of India w’ould have had to propose to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly duties on cotton coupled with a 
corresponding excise Mr. Montagu was sure the 
Assembly would overwhelmingly defeat such a Bill, 

Answering the aigument that the taxes were im- 
posed for the benefit of the Bombay millowners, 
Mr. Montagu pointed out that the proposal to in- 
crease the tax to twelve and a half per cent was 
supported by the Bombay membeis perhaps to 
some extent as a counter-blast lo Manchester agita- 
tion, and was defeated mainly on account of the 
realization that the interests of the consumers 
should h ive a first consideration and also because 
at the present time it wms unjustifia>de to engage a 
measure of protection for other than revenue pro- 
ducing purposes. 

In regard to^he constitutional issue Mr. Montagu 
quoted the Selbourne Committee’s recommenda- 
tions m 1919 on the Government of India Bill to 
the etfect that w’hile no statutory charge can be 
made w’ith regard to the Government of India fiscal 
measures, while the Governor General remains 
icsponsible to Parliament, the conventions govern- 
ing the matter may wisely be modified to meet fresh 
circum.stances caused by the creation of the Legis- 
lative Assembly with an elected majority. Only 
exceptional t ircumstances would justify the Sccre- 
taiy of .State intervening in the matters purely of 
Indian interest where the Government and the legis- 
lature of India were in agreement. 

Mr. Montagu further quoted from the report on 
India’s position. The Imperial Confeience opened 
the door for negotiation between India and the rest 
of the Empire but negotiation without power to 
legislate was likely to remain ineffective. A satis- 
factory solution of the question could only be 
guaranteed by granting to the Government of India 
the liberty to devise tariff arrangement»> most 
suitable for India’s needs as an integral portion of 
the British Empire. Whate\er might be the right 
'fiscal policy for India she should have the same 
liberty to consider her interests as BritaiUi Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and South Africa had. 

Ml. Montagu proceeded to say that after the 
report by an authoritative committee coupled with 
Lord Curzon's promise in the House of Lords, it 
was absolutely impossible for him to interfere with 
the right which had been wisely given and which he 
was determined to maintain, namely to give the 
Government of India the right to comuder Indi* 
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interests first, like Britain and the rest of the 
Empire. 

A Thrust at Labour. 

]^r. Montagu recalled that the l.abour members 
had given valuable support to the passage of the 
Bill, although they had desired even greater liberty 
for India and consequently they would be astonish- 
ed to hear the arguments of the Labour representa- 
tives in the present case. The speaker was con- 
vinced that British trade could not prosper in 
India without the goodwill of India, which was best 
secured by letting India have her own fiscal way. 
While he was sure that the Government of India’s 
future fiscal policy would be protective because 
Indians and English there were nearly wholly in 
favour of protection, he hoped that in the system 
ultimately adopted India of her own free will, after 
carefully exploring the methods by which it could 
best be accomplished, would take her stand in the 
system of the Imperial Conference which hdcl been 
adopted by Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa and Britain, only todemonstrate to the world 
her solidarity within the British Empire Neverthe- 
less, it would be a most profound mistake to use the 
statutory powers to force imperial preference upon 
her. 

Mr. Montagu concluded by assuring the deputa- 
tion that India had only the fiscal liberty which was 
promised her in 1919 in accordance with the prin- 
ciples in which she believes in order to obtain the 
absolutely necessary revenues. 

Referring to the Lancashiie Commoner’s sugges- 
tion to send a deputation to India to discuss the 
matter with the Government of India and members 
of the Assembly Mr. Montagu opined that it would 
be good thing to sit down and talk with the people 
in whose custody the matter rested with a view to 
arriving at a mutual advantage based upon the re- 
cognition that India had power u%der a solemn 
pledge to devise her own tariffs when under the re- 
grettable necessity of raising revenue for her own 
and imperial needs, because the defence of India 
was incidental with the defence of the Empire. He 
was sorry that he w'as not in closer agreement with 
the deputation but declared that they were acting in 
regard to other part of the Empire. He believed 
that the principle of freedom which was very deai to 
the hearts of the people of Lancashire would not be 
denied to the people of India. Although the 
electorate of India w’as still very limited, it w'as 
vast compared with any pievious electorate and 
having got a most representative assembly you can, 
and you may, trust the electorate which elects the 
Assembly to see its action is in harmony with the 
wishes of the electorate. 

THE Deputation’s Reply. 

At Mr. Montagu’s request Sir Charles Bayley 
addressed the deputation and explained the burn- 
ing nature of the cotton goods duty. The question 
was spread over forty years. He pointed out 
it was difficult accurately to ascertain the pub- 
lic opinion of any country particularly of a 
population, such as India’s. Nevertheless, he 
was sure that the Europeans and also the 
Indians who were sufficiently educated to ex- 
press an opinion considered that India was badly 
treated in the matter of qotton duties. Anybody 
acquainted with the political machine was bound to 
realize the inevitability of not leaving cotton un- 
touched when other items had to bear their share. 

Sir William Byton and Mr. Tom Shaw moved 
and seconded the resolution of he<st thanks to 


Mr. Montagu for his patient hearing of Lancashire’s 
case although they did not pretend that the deputa- 
tion was satisfied with the explanation. Mr. Tom 
Shaw added that nobody suggested that Mr. 
Montagu should veto the Government of India’s 
measure, but broached the possibility of making 
friendly representations, pointing out that 200,000 
unemployed w^ere likely to be injured by the policy. 

Mr. Montagu promised to do everything possible 
for the sake of the Empire and tQ convey to India 
the views that had been stated, but he could not 
recede from the position that India must be per- 
mitted to devise her own interests nor from the 
position that revenue was necessary, that it could 
not have been obtained from any other source and 
could not have bean accompanied by excise. He 
admitted the Lancashire’s difficulties were serious 
and promised that they would receive the widest 
dissemination in India, where he hoped, they 
would have immediate effect because they were 
friendly and had not been made with the intention of 
denying the rights of the Government of India. 

Some Press Comments. ^ 

The Times in a leader welcomes Mr Montagu’s 
reply to the Lancashire deputation and states that 
the Indian Government has been given the right to 
consider its own interests first. “If that essential 
principle is henceforth faithfully and inflexibly 
observed, if the interests of India are never again 
sacrificed to the Lancashiie votes one of the moie 
serious differences between the British nation and 
the peoples of India will disappear.’’ 

The Daily Chronicle says “We cannot at its 
inception reduce the Government of India Act to 
a make-believe in the interests of English trade. 
In fiscal policy, India must enjoy the same ly^erty 
and must consicler^her own interest as Great Britain 
and the Dominions.” 


In the Italian Senate Signor Goiradini, 
Under-Secretary for the Interior, declared that the 
Government would never tolerate the entry into 
Italy of Russians who under the pretext of being 
membeis of commeicial missions, weie engaged in 
spreading propaganda against existing institutions 

To avoid taxation Switzerland is the domicile of 
many limited companies which have no actual 
trade connection with the country. At the end of 
last year the total number of limited liability com- 
panies in SwTitzerland amounted to 18,842 as against 
18,413 at the end of 1919. 

Nicaragua has so far refused to sign the conven- 
tion the formation of a Central American Union 
which was recently signed at the Central American 
Conference in Costa Rica by delegate.s of Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa Rica, and the 
Conference has now ended. 

At a conference of Scandinavian Ministers held 
at Stockholm it was agreed that any alien staying 
in Sweden, Norway or Denmark for a period of over 
six months should be liable to taxation. The 
question of taxing foreign shipping was also 
discussed. 

A mixed C ommission is to be formed in Germany 
for the purpose of devising means of unifying and 
simnlifvinc' the administration />f thf* Fmnir#>. 
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ASIATIC ENQUIRY COMMISSION. 

Sir B. Robertson’s Statement. 


The statement made by Sir Benjamin 
Robertson before the Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission has been published and contains 
far-reaching recommendations concerning the 
position of Indians in South Africa. Sir Ben- 
jamin in the first part of this statement re- 
views the origin of the Indian community in 
South Africa as indentured labourers and 
traders, and emphasizes the peculiar respon- 
sibility of the Government of India for the 
welfare of Indains in South Africa, who had 
gone there as the result of an organized sys- 
tem of recruitment to which (iovernment had 
assented. The Government of India were 
not first averse to the emigration of inden- 
tured labourers to Natal, where the authori- 
ties actually encouraged permanent settle- 
ment by offering grants of lands in lieu 
of a return passage to India. But as time 
went on the Union Government’s policy 
proved to be inimical to tlie interests of 
Indians and the Government of India there- 
fore decided to restrict further immigration 
in order to secure fair treatment of those 
who were already lawfully settled there. On 
their side, the Government in South Africa 
had from time to time given undertakings 
and assurances that the Indians who 
were lawfully settled in the country would 
be fairly treated and their existing rights 
safeguarded. The Smuts-Gandhi agree- 
ment of 1914 and the promises given by 
General Smuts in 1917 and by Mr. Burton 
in 1918 cairied the above assurance. The 
Government of India interpreted the agree- 
ment of 1917 as an implying undertaking 
that no new law would Be passed imposing 
fresh restrictions on Indians and that, as 
Mr. Gandhi put it, the existing laws especial- 
ly affecting the Indians will be administer- 
ed justly and with due regard to vested 
rights. Much of the evidence, however, re- 
corded by the Commission ignored altogether 
the undertakings and assurance which had 
been given in the past. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson, reviewing the 
case against the Asiatics, observes : 

** It is alleged, for instance, that the Asiatics 
are dishonest as traders and are specialists in 
offences against insolvency laws, but it is also com- 
plained that wholesale merchants give better terms 
to Asiatics than to white retail dealers. Again, it 
is objected in Transvaal that the high proportion 
of males among the Asiatic population is unhealthy 
and yet there is an outcry that they aje allowed to 

bring their wives from India. It is complained that 

¥ 


their trading promotes an undesirable intimacy 
which may even lead to miscegentation, and simul- 
taneously it is objected that they are a foreign com- 
munity which will not assimilate with the South 
Afiican people Tlu Asiatic is condemned as a 
bad citizen who has no interest in the puplic affairs 
of South Africa. Hut his aspirations for civil and 
political rights are regarded as a threat to the white 
community and his success in trade is dreaded a.s a 
channel through which his influence grows and ex- 
pands. He IS blamed as a poor spendei, but any 
attempt to find an outlet for expenditure is either 
resented or prohibited. lie is told that he ought 
to invest more money in the country but he is pre- 
vented fiom acquinng fixed property by special 
legislation in the Tiansvaal, while in Natal his 
investments are a menace foi which the only 
leniedy is exi>ropri.itiun in Transvaal. He is abused 
as an unproductive paiasite who does not add to 
the wealth of the countiy by farming or starting 
factories. Hut at the same time the public are 
w’arned that if his progiess as a trader is maintained 
he will inevitably claim the right to manufacture 
what he sells and one Indian firm in the province is 
regarded as a portent. He is tondenmed by the 
Natal Agncultural Ibiion as an inefficient agricul- 
tuiist and who allows farms, w'hich in Kuropean 
hands are fine properties, to lie waste and unproduc- 
tive Hut he is dreaded by the Richmond Agricul- 
tural Society because he produces too much and can 
beat the l^uropt an at farming as he beats him at 
tiading, and so on. 

Sir Beijjamin Robertson further adds that 
at present an agitation against the* Asiatic 
is being started in Transvaal where it is se- 
dulously fostered by propagandists thal the 
white population in Transvaal is being 
swamped by Asiatics, but the statistics for 
Transvaal, Natal and Cape Province shows 
that there is no evidence of increase in recent 
years. 

In Transvaal and C'ape there is no possibility that 
iht white population will be swamped by .sheer force 
of numbers of the Asiatics, which is in.significant. 
In Natal, however, the number of Indians i.s large, 
but Natal deliberately decided in the past that the 
Indian element in her population was es.stnlial for 
her economic development and she cannot now dis- 
claim responsibility for this decision. The problem 
before the Commission is primarily economic. The 
difficulty has been stated to be that the Aslati': by 
means of his lower standard of living competes on 
unfair terms with the white man and is already ex- 
cluding him from certain avenues of employment. 
The occupations threatened are retail trade, whole- 
sale trade, agriculture and skilled labour. Then, 
again, it is complained that social evils arise from 
the presence of Asiatics. These are stated to be 
(i) trading relations lead .to an undesirable intimacy 
with the white population and more especially with 
white women, (2) the influence of Asiatics on the 
native population is bad, (3) they penetrate into 
the residential quarters of the white population, and 
(4) they are insanitary. It is also feared that the 
Indians are spreading their religion and finally that 
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there is a political problem behind tb« agitation. 
The suggestion is that a few thousand Indian shop- 
keepers from the decayed port of Surat will do in 
South Africa what the British have done in India. 
Further, tney are to achieve by virtue of their in- 
ferior civilisation what the British achieved in India 
their superior civilisation. These, in short, are 
the grievances which, though in many cases ground- 
less, are means to an end, /.c., to get rid of Indians. 

Sir B. ROBERTSON’S SUGGESTIONS. 

Sir B. Robertson, in the third part of the statement, 
offers suggestions aud recommendations to arrive at 
a just conclusion. He says there is great need for 
a calmer atmosphere to decide a grave issue and 
the commission should thoroughly investigate the 
alleged influx of Indians, the alleged increase in 
Asiatic trading and. alleged disregard of laws and 
undertakings, in which case there seems to be no 
ground for real grievance. Mr. Burton at the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 has paid compliments to the law- 
abiding, good and quiet citizeriship of Indians. The 
complaint is that Indians have disregarded the law 
prohibiting ownership of fixed property by Asiatics, 
the Gold Law and the Smuts-Gandhi agreement, 
but this, however, is not the case. The solution for 
this state of affairs is that there should be voluntary 
repatriation and for those who remained repression 
was no remedy. In the words of a Natal witness the 
Indian is not easily forced but fairly treat<i.i is easily 
led. Then compulsory segregation was aimed at by 
some for forcing Indians, more especially of a 
better class, to leave the country, while others advo- 
cated it on economic and social grounds. Economic 
segregation aims at preventing unfair competition 
with white traders, but if customers had equal 
access to Europeans and Aeiatic areas segregation 
would fail to achieve its object. Asiatics have been 
b)amed for overciowding and neglect of sanitation. 
Tbe Asiatic is not altogether to blame, for it may be 
difficult for him to get sufficient land on a good title. 
The criterion, however, should be his standard of 
business and not his nationality. In Natal economic 
segregation in a much wider 'sense has been sug- 
gested. It wras intended to concentrate the Indian 
agricultural population in one quarter, but the 
difficulty of getting land on reasonable tenure is the 
chief obstacle to Indian settlement in one place. 
The residential segregation of a community which 
has no political powers will always mean ghetto 
conditions. Freedom to reside elsewhere is the 
only safeguard that the Indian quarter will be 
decently administered. As things now are, voluntary 
separation may be wise. But there should not be a 
legislative barrier. The case against Indians is that 
their standard of living is lower than the white 
standard and their civilisation will not coalesce with 
the Western civilisation of South Africa, Com- 
pulsory segregation would depress still further their 
standard of living and perpetuate and intensify tbelr 
easternism. This remedy would merely aggravate the 
disease. The basis of the economic problem is that 
the Asiatic, by reason of his lower standard of living, 
competes, on unfair terms with the white man. The 
only logical solution is to raise the Asiatic’s standard 
of living to the white man’s level. The basis of the 
social problem is that Asiatic by reason of his easter- 
nism is not assimilated to the western civilisation 
of South Afrlga^ The only logical solution is to 
westemiae the Asiatic and help to fit into his envi- 
ronment. This could be achieved by widespread 
education on western lines, by improvement in 
wages, so as to enable them to strictly observe 


sanitary laws by startin|[ welfare works to provide an 
outlet for increase in eaming.s, and lastly by allowing 
the Indians in Natal opportunities for the develop- 
ment of agriculture. To carry out these suggestions, 
the administration of the Asiatic policy of the Union 
Government should be entrusted to a responsible 
official in whom the Indian community has confi- 
dence. In Transvaal the law relating to licenses 
should be amended so as to make it impossible for 
licensing authority to’refuse to license arbitrarily 
and also to make unlawful to refuse a license on the 
ground of the applicant’s nationality, as has been 
done in the past, to restrict the National develop- 
ment of Indian^ trade and commerce. If a license 
were refused the licensing authority should give KU 
reason for refvisal and an appeal be provided to ait 
independent and impartial tribunal. Any new 
restriction on Asiatics would be regarded by the 
people and the Government of India as a breach of 
SmutS'Gandhi agreement and other subsequent 
assurances. In the Cape Province and Natal ther$ 
are no restrictions on ownership of land by Asiatics, 
but in the case of the Transvaal as well prohibition 
against Indian ownership of fixed or landed property 
should be repealed and the gold law also liberally 
interpreted. The only logical solution is to raise the 
Asiatic’s standard of living. It is a condition of this 
solution that the Asiatic should be permitted to own 
and occupy land. It is not possible for him to raise 
his standard of living if he is continually obstructed 
by insecurity of tenure and by the difficulty of obtain*' 
ing land for residential business or other purposes* 

Concluding, -Sir Benjamin Robertson emphasises 
the divergence between policy and the law. It is in 
the interest of every one that the law should con- 
form to policy and the administration should 
conform to the law. 

The American Federation of Labour has decided 
to sever all relations with the International Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions owing to the revolutionary 
activities ” of the European body. 

One hundred young women from Austria arrived 
in the United States recently to serve as domestic 
servants in the Chicago district, where the supply 
of household ghelp has been dwindli. ^ 

Sir Robert Ho Tung hns made a gift of 
% 100,000 [about ;fi 2,500] to Hong-Kong Univer- 
sity for the endowment of workshops under the 
Faculty of Engineering. 

Accerdihg to the Peuple a number of 3 ®lgi 3 n coal 
mines have suspended operations in consequence 
of the ladustrial crisis. 

Owing partly to the low exchange value of the 
lira, more foreign capital is flowing into Italy, 
especially from Japan. 

Last December 250,000 granite paving blocRS 
were exported from Ftedrickstaad, Norway t to 
Cuba for use in Santa Clara. 

Guatemala needs china and porcelain, water- 
works equipment, tapping machines, pipes, valves, 
fittings, and cooking utensils. 

The Duke of Abruzzi has gone to Italian Somali- 
land^ to study the prospects of the cultivation of 
cotton. 



Book of -the Month. 

GREAT BRITAIN IN THE LATEST AGE * 


I 


We do not think that the authors of this exceed- 
ingly readable, yet ciitical, book, have done well 
in choosing its title. It sketches the history of 
England from latsser faire to State control. The 
predominating note in it is that of kindling interest 
in England’s work during the past hundred years 
or so, and making people feel a pride in her 
achievements. It is a piece of contemporary his- 
tory written with care and judgment. Its balanc- 
ed views and its scrupulous regard for well- 
weighed conclusion, on ‘controversial matters will 
easily make it a book popular with lay readers. To 
the teacher anxious for a good book on contem- 
porary history or to the student who wants an aid 
to the understanding of modem tendencies and 
conditions, it will prove an invaluable companion. 

So far about the book. We shall now refer to 
one or two topics illustrative of our position. All 
who know the part played by Viscount Grey as 
Foreign Minister doutless know w‘hat he did during 
the critical days of 1914 to stop the great War. 
Here is an estimate of his policy : — 

“ Yet the whole policy of Viscount Grey has 
inevitably come in for much criticism. It is urged 
with much apparent force that the sinister designs 
of Germany being so manifest, a policy of concilia- 
tion was useless, that the Government should ha\e 
made up Us mind that war was inevitable, taken 
the nation into its confidence and made large mili- 
tary as well as naval preparation for the outbreak of 
hostilities. Or, short of that, that the Government 
should have taken throughout a more strident tone 
and used threats instead of persuasion. It is easy 
to be wise after the event, and probably no respon- 
sible ministry, of whatever party, would have adopt- 
ed such an attitute as that suggested. One is not 
justified in taking the view that a possible disaster 
is inevitable unless the proof is overwhelming. 
Seldom, indeed, are the courses of human affairs to 
be regarded as unavoidable. There were forces in 
Germany antagonistic to Junkerdom* and if their 
strength was exaggerated, they were by no means 
negligible^ To act on the assumption of an inevit- 
able war and strain the whole national nerve for it, 
instead of endeavouring by all human means to 
avoid it, would have been to play the same sort of 
part as Germany. People who really believe in peace 
and good'will among men and nations do not act in 
that way. If they believe in conciliation they do not 
deal in menaces. On the other hand, it is absurd to 
surest, especially after Agadir, that Great Britain 
di4not make it quite clear that she was prepared to 
fight if necessary. If Germany did not believe she 
meant it that certainly was not because the language 
was insufficiently plain^nothing could have been 
plain er-~ but because Germany suffered from a idee 
fixe about British importance. Before the love of 
peace was placed the honour of a great people. Yet 
always war wes regaided as a hateful thing, the last 
resource of civilisation in international disputes ; 


and through the succeeding centuries of her his 
loiy the proof provided by the ten anxious years 
before the uar of the genuineness of the nation’s 
detes^etion of \Nar and love of peace will go down 
as one of the finest possessions of its history. For 
it is in such things that there lie the true greatness 
and the lasting reputation of a people.” 

The authors have a thoroughly stimulating chap- 
ter on the exjiansion of British commerce. In the 
following passage thev trace this expansion to its 
true causes : — 

** The stones of the Industrial Revolution and 
the revolution in tlie methods of transport go far 
to explain many pioblenis cf the present day, 
problems which are not merely relatetl to the orga* 
nidation of manufacture ant! of carriage by land 
and sea. They have enlarged the scale of produc- 
tion enormously, as well as altered the technique. 
ITiey have been responsible for the clear distinction 
which now exists between capital and labour. On the 
side of capitalization, the chaiacteristic feature is 
the growth in the size of enterprises, a feature becom- 
ing more marked as the tendency increases for similar 
undertakings — banks, railway.s, sttamship lines, 
petroleum workings, and what not — to amalgamate 
into still more colossal firms. On the side of labour, 
the increase in the wage earning population has made 
the working classes a power in the State, both indus- 
trially aqcl politically. In international economic 
affairs the improvements in communications and 
the importance of marketing on behalf of industry 
have led to high organization of trade, and have 
given a growing importance to commercial foreign 
policy. Yet all these problems are consequences of 
the great expansion due to the mechanical inven- 
tions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
without which modern conditions could never have 
been obtained. The real roots of the matter lie in 
the past^in the commercial enterprise of Tudor and 
^Stuart England, and in the workshops of Darby and 
Cort, of Arkwright and Cartwright, of Boulton and 
Watt, and George Stephenson.’’ 

In a chapter headed ‘‘Political Theory” we have 
an excellent lesume of English political thought ” 
fro m More’s Utopia onwards. The following pass- 
age** should prove interesting to readers in this 
country 

“Much of contemporary political theory i.s a reac- 
tion against the influence of locality in our social 
relations. This is seen in the Crusade for Propor- 
tional Representation, as it is seen in Syndicalism 
and Guild-Socialism. It is occupation, not mere 
topogrjiphical contiguity that matters,, it is urged. 
Yet geography cannot be ignored. Distance and 
proximity are immensely potent factors. People 
living near together are forced to decide their rela- 
tions with one another. The problem of the iitter* 
connection of different grempe, whatever their 
character, has got to be faced. If they are to haye 
dealii|gs one with another — and they have to h*v 


* Mr. fohn Murrav. ^Albemarle Street, London W, 
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them, for al! industry hangs together, and each 
craft cannot segregate itself — some common autho- 
rity is inevitable. And that common authority, the 
symbol of unity in diversity, what is it but the State.^ 

“ These questions are merely abstract. They are 
cleaily the most pressing problems of our time. 
The result of the Industrial Reyolution, of the 
enormous increase in the organization of labour in 
the nineteenth century has been to intensify class 
and occupational con.sciousness ; and if the war has 
strongly revived national consciousness, we have 
still to solve the problem of how' to reconcile — if at 
all—the national idea with the idea of the syndic 
or the guild, that of the unitary state with that of 
the independent or semi independent group. 

“ Contemporary political theories have seveial 
strongly marked characteristics. There is a distinct 
anti-intellectualism, an insistence upon the com- 
plexity of modern society and the diversity of 
its elements and, therefore, upon the study of 
the mind, which is not simple, but itself a com- 
plejc of all manner of sense impressions and non-ra- 
tional processes. There is a distiust of purely 
idealist thought as being too abstract , no 
attempt to discovei a transcendental unity ; 
a tendency to ask whether a theoiy works. The 
place of transcendentalism has been usurped 
by Pragmatism. We are intensely aw^are that this 
is a “pluialistic Universe,” so vast, so complicated 
that the attempt to discover unity as its principle 
and its explanation seems a hopeless task. The 
more knowledge we acquire the more we recognise 
infinity. Analogous to the tendency in general 
philosophy, which substitutes psychology for meta- 
physics, is the tendency in political theory. It is 
apt to discredit, the State in favour of the group, to 
regard sovereignty itself not — as w'e always used to 
be taught on the Hobbes and Austin principle — as 
necessaiily single, but multiple, to look upon the 
State either as a relic of a barbarian past to be 
utterly deprived, or as a meie federation of Inde- 
pendent communities. 

” In the Great War two conceptions of Empire 
have been pitted against one another— that of the 
German Empire, in which the unitary state was 
absolute and centralization complete, and that of 
the British Empire, in which the principle of decen- 
tralization is given free play, in which the bond is 
federation. Whether we look to the qu<ii>tion of 
our industrial organization at home or of the con- 
stitution of our Empire abioad, or of the interna- 
tional relations of the world at large, the great 
problem of the day alike for the political philoso- 
pher' and the practical statesman evidently is that 
of federation, of the means of securing unity in a 
pluralistic universe”. 

“To Capital and Labour” a chapter is of course 
devoted by the authors. The following passage 
shows the line taken by them 

“ The e5y)erience of a century has done much 
towards solving the “ labour problem. ” Powerful 
organizations and well-defined lines of action have 
been evolved, and at the same time a mor^ com- 
plete understanding between the sides has grown 
up. The employers are learning to realize the force 
of the demand of the workers for a high standard 
of life, and the more enlightened of the workmen 
know that credit is due to the capitalists for the 
development and progress of the great enterprises 
which can employ so many of them. In pl^e of 
the old Jargon about a wages-fund and the impossi- 
bility of improving conditions and wages because 


the cost was more than industry could bear — an 
argument to which the lie w’as given very early by 
the practical demonstration of Robert Owen, whose 
factory at New Lanark throve on conditions far 
above the average of his day— there has come the 
proof that, within leasonable limits, shorter hours 
and better pay, (w'hich means better nourishment) 
are more than balanced by the increased efficiency 
of the w'orkers. ' The fostering gf good understand- 
ing between capital and labour by joint councils is 
one of the principle proposals, and perhaps the 
the greatest hope, for industrial peace in the future 
It is but the extension of the method of concilia- 
tion to which the advances of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had led us before the war. On the other hand, 
the growth of trade unions has to some extent put 
vital industries at the mercy of the men employed 
in them, and at the same time, with the increasing 
representation of labour in (jovernment, the idea 
of the inteiest and responsibility of the State for 
its whole economic life is getting a fiimer hold on 
the public imagination There are, therefore, side 
by side with advocates of a better understanding 
between the employeis and employed, other pro- 
phets who look for a final solution in the national 
control of industry. Neither is completely satis- 
factory. In some casts nationalisation is possible ; 
it may even b'e desirable , in otheis it is at present 
impracticable. At the same time a system of in- 
dustrial councils may be successful where the more 
drastic remedy cannot be applied ; in any case, it is 
not incompatible with ultimate nationalisation. 
Both conceptions have their roots in the past.” 

We have exceeded oui space limits. We have, 
however, to refer to the parts of the book in which 
India IS mentioned. The book having been written 
before the new Reform Act came into force, its 
descriptions are not quite up to date. Indian 
readers would have been glad if greater space had 
been devoted. Much of what the authors write 
about India comes under the chapter on “Imperial 
Expansion,” which shows the place they assign to 
it in their rriinds. It is significant that they write 
thus on the word “E^mpiie” in this chaptei — 

“ The w'oid Empire is really an unfortunate title 
for the hegemony of which the United Kingdom and 
Ireland are the centre. It suggests to many the 
dictator, the army, conquest, rule by might, repres- 
sion, vain-glory, arrogance, ostentation The his- 
tory of the world’s empires has been too much that 
of a conqueror’s .selfish lust for temporal power. 
But it is difficult to find anv efficient substitute for 
the term in order to desciibe the hegemony, owing 
to its essential diversity. But with considerable 
appropriateness it has been called a League of 
Nations. Between the mother country and the gr^at 
dominions the relationship tends ever to be more 
and more one of a league, an alliance, a partner- 
ship. The part that colonial troops played in the 
South African War revealed the colonies not as 
servants, but as fellow-workers. The part that they 
have played in the Gre^t War has been much more 
momentous. The challenge of Kaiserism was in- 
stantly recognised as a challenge to all that the 
English speaking race holds most dear-~that com- 
mon possession of traditions and ideals which is 
the true foundation of our union. The war has 
now added a host of new and glorious traditions of 
common perils and sufferings, joint endeavours and 
common heroism, of fellowship in thought and 
action. The future must have great developments 
in store for us.” 



Mysore Economic Development Board. 

PROGRESS REPORTS. 


Board of Industries and Commerce. 

APRIL Meeting. 

Proceedings of the 7th meeting of the Hoard of 
Industries and Commerce held on Saturday, the 
30th April 1921, at the Chambers of theist Member 
of Council, Public Office Buildings, Bangalore, 
commencing at 12 noon. 

Mr. A. R. Banerji, Esq., C.I.K., M. A., I.C.S., 
was in the chair. Nineteen members were present 
on the occasion. 

1. Coiiftidcratioii of tlie draft Annual Report of 
me Board foir the year I920>2f. 

Draft copies of the report were circulated to the 
members for consideration. Mr. K. P. Puttanna 
Chetty suggested that a general review of indus- 
trial and commercial development in the State 
during the last year might be added to the report. 

It was also suggested that a paragraph about the 
w'ork done in the districts during the year might be 
added to the report. 

It was decided to recast the paragraphs in the 
report relating to the paper and rattan industiies. 

Resolution No, /. — Resolved that the draft 
Annual report of the Board for the year 1920-21, be 
approved, subject to the modifications and revision 
suggested above and that the same be finally ap- 
proved by the Chairman of the Board and forwarded 
to the Economic Development Board. 

2. Consideration of propositions received from 
the members and the District Boards and selection 
of half a dozen of them for being moved at the 
ensuing Session of the Economic Conference. 

Classified list of propositions receive*d from the 
District Boards, members of the Industries and 
Commerce Board and a few suggested propositons 
from the office was circulated to the members for 
selection. 

After a careful consideration of the list, the 
following four propositions w’ere selected and the 
members were requested to send other propositions, 
if any, direct to the Subjects Committee who 
might choose two more propositions for being moved 
at the Conference. 

1. That the Board recommends to the Govern- 
ment that Government should henceforward instead 
of directly issuing loans to the public for industrial 
purposes make suitable arrangements with any Bank 
which will finance private industrial concerns ap- 
proved by Government experts, on the lines to be 
drawn up by mutual agreement between the Govern- 
ment and representatives of the Bank. (By Mr. 
Manickaveltt Mudaliar.) 

2. That the working of pumping installations, 
lice mills, etc., so far established with the aid 
of Government be enquired into and a report pub- 
Itslicd giving details of the practical difficulties 
experienced, the need for further aid, etc., and 
whether they have produced the desired results. 
(Chitaldrug District Board.) 

3. That a Labour Board be established in the 
Btate to effect an amicable settlement of all dis- 

10 


putes arising between the employeis of labour and 
the employees. ( Hy Mt. K. P. Puttanna Chetty.) 

4. This Board is of opinion that action should 
ba taker •>to amend the Land Acquisition Regu- 
lation so as to make it easy foi lands to be acquir* 
ed forpnv.ate Companies (By Mr. B. K. Garudachar.) 

Resolution No. II . — Resolved that the above 4 
propositions be moved on behalf of this Board at 
the ensuing Session of the Economic Conference 
and that two more propositions being selected by 
the Subjects Committee to whom the members of 
this Board might send in additional propositions 
for selection direct. 

3. Setticineiit of drift Progrimmc of tin Boird 
for the next yeir. 

Resolution No. III. — Resolved that the following 
ten subjects be selected for action during the next 
year : — 

1. Adopting measures for the establishment of 
the following large industries : — 

1. Sugai Factory. 

ii. Papei and paperpulp manufacture. 

iii. Saw mill and Furniture Factory. 

iv. Silk Filature and utilization of silk w'aste. 

2. Development of Mineral Resources. 

3. Utilization of Forest Economic Products ; — 

(a) Lac. (if) Rattan, (c) Tanning bark. (</) oil 

seeds foi soap-making. 

4. Industrial and Trade finance by Government 
and through Banking Agencies. 

5. Question of providing facilities for the acquisi- 
tion of land, supply of water and electric energy, 
etc., to private industiial enterprise. 

6. Training the local people in industrial pur- 
suits and providing f.icilities to artizans for training 
in improved methods. 

7. Promotion and improvement of Joint Stock 
Companies for Industrial and Trade purposes. 

8 Organizing a l.aboiir Board. 

9. Statistics of Industrial production. 

10. Publication of bulletins dealing with infor- 
mation about industiial possibilities with a view to 
assisting piivate enterprise. 

4. Development of Rattan Industry in the State. 

The question of opening a few model cane depdts 
in the .State w;is defeired in the ab.scnce of both the 
Conservatoi of F'orcsts and the Forest Economist, 
from the Meeting. 

5. Proposal of Mr. Naranappa for demonatrat- 
ing silk-reeling processes in the mulberry growing 
centres of the Chickbaflapur Taluq. 

The llirector of Industries and Commerce explain- 
ed that Mr, Naranappa had been to him and agreed 
to go in for a small loan of Ks. 500 with a view to 
enable him to purchase an experimental twisting 
machine for purposes of demonstration. It was 
decided to refer the matter to the Director of In- 
dustries and Commerce for further action. 

A. R. BANERJI, 

Qhairmm^ 
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Mysore Economic Conference. 

The following Official Memorandum, rlated loth 
April, hah been issued ; — 

The Twelfth Session of the Mysore Economic 
Conference wdll be held at Mysore during the Birth- 
day Festivities of 1921. 

a. The Conference will commence its sitting at 
the Public Offices, Mysore, on Monday, the i3th 
June 1921 . 

3 All the members of the Conference are re- 
quested to be present. . 

4. The list of business will be forwarded to the 
members in due course. 


Constitution of Central Board. 

The following notification (No. 865c — E. C. 
88-20-11, dated 12th March 1921) has been 
issued: — 

In accordance with paragraph 5 of G. O. No. 
5I4-66^E. C ,1^-19-!, dated the 12th July 1919, as 
amended in G.O. No 3124-83— E. C. 58-20-1, dated 
23rd Septembei 1920, Government are pleased to 
constitute the Cential Economic Development 
Board for a period of two yeais as follows — 

President', 

The Dewan. 

VicC'Presidctif^. 

The Membeis of Council. 

Members, 


3. 

.3. 

4 . 

s. 

6 . 

7 * 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 


12. 

13- 

14. 

IS- 

16. 

17 - 

18. 

19. 


The Revenue Commissioner in Mysore. 

,, Chief Engineer of Mysore. 

,, Financial Secretaiy to Government. 

,, Inspector-Geneial of Education in Mysore. 

,, Director of Agriculture. 

,, Director of Industiies and Commerce. 

,, Conservatoi of Forests. 

,, Chief Electrical Engineer. 

,, Director of Mines and Geology. 

,, Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Mr. Rajasabhabhwfihana Dewan Bahadur 

K. P. Puttanna Chetty, C I.E., Retired 
Member of Council, Bangalore. 

Mr. M. Subbiah, B.A., Lal-Bagh Road, 
Bangalore. 

Mr. G. Devoji Rao, Pleader, Seiingapatam. 

,, S. Venkatesaiya, B.A., K.L., Advocate, 
Hass an. 

Mr. B. K. Garudachar, President, Municipal 
Council, Bangaloie. 

Mr, P. A. Barton, South Parade, Bangalore. 

,, H. Krishna.sastri, Landholder, Kiishna- 
rajpet Taluk, Mysore Distiict. 

Ml. H- Gopalswami Iyer, Elephant Lodge, 
Chamarajpet, Bangalore. 

Mr. T. Narasinga Rao, Chikmagalur. 


Mysore Census Results. 

The following Review of the Provisional Totals 
of the, Sixth Decennial Census of Mysore has been 
issued by the Census Superintendent in Mysore 
I, Introductory . — According to the recent Cen- 
sus taken on the night of the 8th March 1921, 
synchronously with that of the rest of India, the 
total population of the Mysore State inclusive of 


the Civil and Military Station and the Railway 
btations on the Ceded Railway lines, is 5,976,660 
i^nsisting of 3,045,999 males and 2,930,661 females. 
Ihe number of occupied houses is 1,205,959. 

c^\ results . — Compared with the figures 

of the Census of 1911, there is an increase in the 
total population by 170,467 01 2-93 per cent. The 
increase in the number of males is 111,378 or 3*79 
per cent and in the number of females 59,089 or 
2*05 per cent. Except in the decade between 1871 
to 1881 in which on account of the great famine 
there was a large decrease in the population, there 
has been a steady increase in the population, the 
percentage of increase being 18*09, 12*05, 4*^* 

2*93 percent in the decades 1881-91, 1891-1901, 
1901-1911 and 1011-1921 respectively. Among the 
causes which have Adversely affected the increase 
in the decade under review, the first place must be 
assigned to the disastrous outbreak of the influenza 
epidemic in 1918. 

3« Occupied /101/sc.s.— Occupied houses have 
increased by 47,955 or 4*14 per cent. A house was 
defined to be the residence of a commensal family. 

4. Analysis by Districts and C/f/cs— All the 
districts have contributed to the increase except 
Shimoga anclKadurin which the population has dec- 
lined by 24,287 or 4*7 per cent, and 4,432 or 1*3 per 
cent respectively. The increase in the case of the 
three cities, Bangalore (34*72 per cent), Mysore 
(17*7 cent) and Kolar Gold Fields (80*37 pc** 
cent) IS particularly noticeable. The abnoimal 
increase in the case of the Kolar Gold Fields is 
due to the inclu‘iion in the Kolar Gold Fields tract 
of a number of villages w’hich are shown as belong- 
ing to the Kolar District during the last Census. 
The same cause accounts for the apparent decrease 
of population in the Kolar District exclusive of the 
Kolar Gold Fields. The district on the whole re- 
cords an increase of 12,362 or 1*07 per cent. 

Proportion among, the scjres.— Everywhere 
the males out-numbei the females, except in the 
Mysore District. The rate of increase among 
males, viz., 3*79 per cent is akso greater than that 
among females, viz., 2*05 per cent. 

6. Summary table . — The outstanding results of 
the present Census are summarised in the subjoined 
table. The figures are provisional in character. 

7. Receipt of District and City Summaries . — 
These figures are based on the district and charge 
summaiies furnished by the several Deputy Com- 
missioners, Presidents and Charge Superintendents. 
The Chikmagalur town was the first urban charge to 
telegraph its provisional total, and the An6kal 
Taluk the first rural Charge to send in the Charge 
Summary, which were received on 19th March and 
20th March 1 espectively. The order in which the 
city and district summaries were received is noted 
below : — 

(1) Bangalore City .. 20th March by letter. 

(2) Mysore City . . 20th March by telegram* 

(3) Kolar Gold Fields 21st March by letter. 

(4) Hassan District . . 22nd March by telegram, 
(s) Bangalore District . . 22nd March by letter. 

(6) Chitaldrug District*. 22nd March by telegram* 

(7) Tumkur District .. 22nd March do 

(8) Mysore District . . 23rd March do 

(9) Kolar District . . 23rd March do 

(10) Kadur District •• 24th March do 

(11) Shimoga District 24th Mwh do 
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Mysore economic DEVELorMENT board 


Statement showing the results of the recent Census as compared with that of 19TI. 


Name of District or City 

Occupied 

Total 

! 

j 

j 

1 Males 

j 

Females 

Variation in the total 
population as com- 
pared with the figures 
of 1911 

houses 

population 

Absolute 

Relative 

(Percent* 

age) 

Bangalore District exclusive of City 
and C. & M. St.ation 

Bangalore City 

C. & M. Station 

Mysore City 

Mysore liistrict exclusive of Mysore 
City 

Kolar District exclusive of K. G. P'. . . 
Kolur Gold Fields 

Tumkur Distiict 

Chitaldrug District 

Hassan District 

Kadilf District 

Shimoga District 

1,56,623 

25,290 

16,667 

17,227 

^,77t394 

1,38,137 

20,604 

1,54,908 

1,10,891 

1,20,675 

68,476 

99,047 

7,88,764 

1,19,427 

1,18,684 

83,932 

*3,15,785 

7,04,792 

87,723 

7,73,808 

5,73,646 

5,83.645 

3,34,025 

4,92,429 

3,99,752 

64, 426 

43.878 

6.57.447 

3.57.4>9 

47.506 

3.95.450 

2.91.685 

2,92.247 

>,74,847 

2,57,097 

3 89,012 

55,001 

57,429 

40,054 

6.58,338 

3.47,373 

40,217 

3.78, .458 
2,78,961 
2,91,408 

',59.178 

2,35,332 

-f 29,242 
+30,776 
+ 17,850 
+ 12,626 

+45,020 
—■26,726 
-f 3 v>,o88 
+ 38,462 
f9,403 

"b 3,445 

- 1,432 
-'24,287 

-t-3‘85 
+ 34,72 
+'7-70 
+1770 

+3'54 

-3-65 

+80,37 

+ 5-23 

+ '•67 
+0-59 
— '•30 
—470 

< 

H 

0 

H 

Mysore State including C & M. 
Station 

'2.05>9S') 

59,76,660 

50,45.999 

29,30,661 

+ ',70,167 

+a-93- 

jz; 

< 

CA 

0 

Mysoie State exclusive of C. & 

M. Station 

1 1 ,89,292 

S8..S7-976 

29,84,744 

28,73,232 

+1,52,617 

+2 ‘67 


MYSORE CENSUS OF AGRICULTURAL STOCK. 


The following Government Order (No. 879-897 — 
Stl. 35-20-4, dated 28th March 1921), reviewing the 
kevenue Commibsioner’^Review, ha.s been issued.— 

Recorded. 

2. The census discloses a very slight increase of 
8 per cent in the number of bulls ancl bullocks and 
of 6‘6 per cent in cows. The total number of bulls 
and bullocks was 1,697,062 and that of cows 
t»7i7»JS6 ; or in other words there were roughly one 
bull or bullock for every five acres of cultivable area 
and one cow for every three persons of the popula- 
tion in the State. 

3. There was a considerable fall in the number of 
sheep and goats as compared with the census of 
1916, the decrease being larger under goats, viz,, 
5«}2,797 or 30 per cent. The decrease is noticed in 
all the districts and requires explanation. 

4. These figures will be utilized in preparing table 
V of the agricultural statistics for the ensuing five 
years commencing from 1920-21. 

REVENUE COMMISSIONER’S REVIEW. 

€ 

Subject/,^ 

Statement showing the results of the Census of 
Agricultural Stock held in January 1921, received 
from the Deputy Commissioners of District.s. 

I. The following statement shows the dates on 
which the census was held in each district and the 


dates on which the returns from the several districts 
were received in this office — 


District. 

Date of 

Date on which 
the returns were 


census. 

received. 

Bangalore District 

5- 1 -192 1 .. 

31-1-1921 

Bangalore ('ity 

, 22-1-1921 .. 


Kolar District 

. r7-i-i92i .. 

1-2-1921 

Tumkur ,, 

. 3rd to 20th. . 
January 1921 

3-2-1921 

Mysore ,, 

I 22-1*1921 .. 

8-2-1921 

Hassnn ,, 

, 17-1-1921 .. 

31-1*1921 

Shimoga ,, 

, 17-1-1921 .. 

31-1-1921 

Kadur ,, 

. 17-1-1921 .. 

28-1-1921 
(revised state- 
ment received 



on 12-2-1921). 

Chitaldrug,, 

. 6-1-I92I .. 

26-1-1921 

2. The results 

erf the census 

for each of the 


districts are shown in the accompanying statement 
as compared with those of the fourth quinquennia 
census held in 1916. 

Bulls and Bullocks . — In the last census, only 
breeding bulls were brought under column 3, the 
other bulls being classed with bullocks; while for the 
purpose of the present census, all bulls— whether 
used for breeding purposes or not — are brought under 
the abovementioned column. In the absence of sepa* 
rate figures for breeding bulls in the present census, it 
is not possible to compare their numl>er with that in 
1916. Taking, how^'ever, “ bulls and bullocks 
together, it will be seen that the total number for 
the State according to the census of 1921 was 
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i,697,cx>2,as against 1,683,239, showing an inappre 
ciabie increase of 13,763, or 8 per cent. There was a 
slight fall in the Bangalore, Kolar, Hassan, Shi- 
moga and Kadur Districts which has been more 
than counterbalanced by the increase in the other 
districts. 

Cows . — Cows numbered 1,717,136 at the present 
census, as against 1,610,751, re.‘'ulting in an increase 
of 106,405 or 6'6 per cent. Theie has been a slight 
fall in the Kolar and Kadiii Districts, while the 
Bangalore and Tumkur Districts show an increase 
of 25,692 (i'6 per cent) and 31,922 (2 per cent) 
respectively. 

Buffaloes (mak*). —These numbeicd 113,901, 
as against 107,675, resulting in an increase of 6,226 
or 58 per cent, all the districts except Kolar and 
Shimoga having contributed to the inciease. 

Buffaloes (c ow)‘. —According to tlie present census 
these numbered 554,191, as against 486,242, the 
Increase being 57,949, or 14 pei cent. Wliile theie 
was a decrease in the numbei under this head in the 
districts of Hassan, Shimoga and Kadur to the 
extent of 1,991,3,030 and 4,076 respectively, all the 
other districts show^ed an inciease, that in the 
Mysore District amounting to 58,356 (orii*8pei 
cent) being most noticeable. 

Youns^ stock {coivs and buffaloes )'.— against 
*i 237»294 showm by the Fourth Quinquennial Census 
there were 1,318,744 calves of all description accord 
ing to the Census of 1921, the inciease being 
81,450 or 66 per cent. 


Sheep and godrfs:— There was a decrease of 
216,861 and 552,797 in the number of sheep ai|d 
goat which according to the present census were 
2,864,286 and 1,282,691 respectively, as against 
3,081,147 and 1,835,488 in the year 1916. The de- 
crease in the number of sheep was 7 per cent, while 
that of goats amounted to as much as 30 per cent. 
No explanation has been furnished for this large 
decrease by any of the Deputy Commissioners, 
except the Deputy Commissioner of Shimoga who 
attributes the decrease in his district to epidemic 
diseases. 

Horses and pomes (including yotmg stock) 
Live-stock under this head numbered 20,276, as 
against 19,007 resulting in a small increase of 1,269. 

Ploughs It is noteworthy that, notwithstanding 
the increase in the number of cattle, there was a fall 
of 8,813 in the number of ploughs from 873,882 to 
865,769. It is, however, a matter for some gratifica- 
tion that there was an inciease of 3,522 in; the 
number of ploughs of the new pattern. 

Carts : — There w^as also a fall of 11,526 or 4*5 per 
cent in the number of carts, which numbered 2^1,877 
as against 253,403 of the last census. 

3. Taking the lesults of, the census as a w’hole, 
there was an increase in the livestock of all des- 
ciiptions, except sheep, goats and camels. Though 
there was an apprecialile increase in the number of 
improved ploughs of new pattern, there w'as a slight 
fall of about i p. c. in the total number of ploughs 
and also a fall of 4*5 in the number of carts. 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 


A matter of interest to the women giaduates of 
the Indian Universities is the formation of the 
International Federation of University women. The 
idea arose in 1819 when some of the graduates of 
Europe and America finding a wide-spiead desire 
for some form of organisation which would develop 
the fullest possible intercourse between University 
women of America and the British Empire formed 
the above Federation. This led to two conferences 
one in 1918, and the other 1919, attended by, repre- 
sentatives from different countries. Its objects 
are 

(a) To promote understanding between Univer- 
sity women of different countries. 

(^) To promote the exchange of lectures and 
scholars of different Universities. 

(c) To co-operate with the National Bureaux of 
Education, and thereby strengthen those founda- 
tions of International fellowship which must form 
the basis of the League of Nations. 

(d) To have centres of socialiility in the chief 
University town where members of this large inter- 
national academic family will meet. 

It was agreed that membership in this Federation 
should be by associations not individually. Full 
membership is granted to National Organizations 
wth a membership of 500 or more, entitling the 
association to send two delegates and a L'ouncillor 
to the annual conference and Associate membership 
to Nationjil organizations with less than 500 mem- 
bers and entitling to one delegate only. 

For the present the headquarters aie in London, 
and the Officers are a President and an Executive 
SeCretai7, and one Councillor from each National 

rvM fr. full nmcnn ! r% 


At the invitation of the fiist annual conference 
the Bombay Presidency Women Graduates Union 
sent a delegate, one of the members at present 
studying in England. It was, however, found that 
this Union is in no sense a National Association, 
being a local body and having in its mambership 
graduates of non-Indian Universities as well, and so 
our representative could not be received as a voting 
delegate. Immediately after this the Secretary 
of the Federation wrote to our Union urging the 
formation of a National Unit, so that India may be 
fully represented in the movement. 

The plan proposed for India is that National 
Units should be formed in the chief University cen- 
tres aVid that all the Units be united in one Federa- 
tion of Indian University women, which would be 
eligible for full membership in the International 
Federation. Already one such Unit lias been form- 
ed in Calcutta . 

The matter has been discussed by the Bombay 
Presidency Women Graduates Union, and it has 
been decided to form a separate National Unit of 
Women qualified in Indian Universities, and this 
Unit will work quite independently of B. P. W. G. 
Union. 

The objects of the Federation will be: — 

{a) To act as an organization which shall afford 
opportunities for the expression of united opinion 
and for concerted action by University women. 

(d) To facilitate intercourse and co-operation 
])etween University women and maintain their in 
terest in and connection with academic Ufe. 

(c) To encourage post graduate studies and to 
stimulate the interest of women in public life. 

The annual subscription will be fixed not more 

4.1 *15 _ 



Leaders in Finance and Industries. 

CHARACTER SKETCH OF THE MONTH. 

RAYMOND POINCARE. 

The Most Powerful Man in Europe. 

Ky SIDNEY DARK. 


To the casual political obseiver it would pio* 
bably seem that Lenin and Mr. Lloyd George are 
without question, the tw’O most influential person- 
alities in the existing European embroglio. Lenin 
is a portent. He is the one man in history who 
has been both the Rousseau and the Robespierre 
of a revolution, putting into actual and relentless 
practice political and economic theories enunciated 
in his years of exile. The fear of Bolshevism is a 
factor in the policy of every European nation, and 
Lenin is the father of Bolshevism. The Russian 
revolutionary leader has, therefore, real claim to be 
considered the most powerful as he certainly is the 
most interesting of contemporary Europeans But 
Lenin's influence in international affairs is limited 
by the continued insecurity of the Bolshevist re- 
gime, by the dogged and apparently unconquerable 
opposition of the Russian peasants to communism 
W’henever their own interests are affected, and by 
the necessity for modifying communistic theory if 
the communists are to retain power. Lenin has 
too many distractions in Moscow really to dominate 
Paris and London or even Berlin. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s position is strengthened by 
the prestige that comes from the fact that, alone 
among the men who made the Versailles Treaty, 
he still holds high office. Wilson has gone sick, 
discredited and disowned. Clemenceau has gone 
abruptly thrown aside, w'orking out in tiger killing 
the unqhenchablelierceness of his nature. Orlando 
has gone. Lloyd George remains, but he is less 
the arbiter of Europe to-day than he was in Paris' 
two years ago. 

FRANCE THE DOMINANT. 

The defeat of Germany inevitably gave France 
the predominant authority among the victorious 
allies. France had suffered more than any other 
great nation from the ravages of war. France had 
given the Allied armies the general who led them 
to victory. In Paris and while America remained 
among the Allies, France was obliged, time and 
again, to give w*ay. The Versailles Treaty w'as a 
compromise. A large number of influential French- 
men, notoriously including Marshal Foch, regarded 
it as far too lenient. When it was signed, when 
President Wilson had gone home and the United 
States had gone out, the governing class in 
France determined that the Treaty should be 
literally carried out, and that there should be no 
further concessions. The present French Chamber 
of Deputies was elected under the same conditions 
as our House of Commons. It is the result of a 
victory poll. 

It is dominated by extreme nationalists, w'ith an 
insistent group of war profiteers. No government 
could live for a day in France if it were to agree to 
any concessions to Germany. On several occasions 
since the Paris Congress, Mr. Lloyd George has 


been suspected of wishing to give Germany easier 
term.s, and, at once, a fierce Press campaign against 
him has been launched in Paris, the diatribes of 
such writers as “ Pertinax " in the “ Echo de Paris” 
undoubtedly representing the mind of the parlia* 
mentary majority. 

However much experience and reflection ihay con* 
\ince Mr. Lloyd George that the Treaty might be 
advantageously amencletl, he is faced by the fact 
that for Great Britain to insist on amendment is to 
destroy the entente. He can destroy M. Briand, 
but to destroy Biiancl is to make M. Raymond 
Poincare, the leader of the extieme nationalists, 
prime minister of France. And M. Poincare is pre- 
pared (with or without Great Biitain’s consent) to 
use the military predominance of France, greater 
to-day than the military predominance of Germany 
before the wai, to coerce Germany and force from 
her the full obligations of the Treaty. 

Detested rv clemenceau. 

The fear of Poincare is the beginning of compro- 
mise if not of wisdom. Poincare calls the tune for 
France and Fiance calls the tune for Europe. 

Raymond Poincare, the war President of the 
French Republic, is a short, .stout man, with a 
yellow beard and a thin, rather shrill voice. He is 
a lawyer, a journalist, an historian and a member 
of the French Academy. The French Pre.sident 
has none of the personal power of the President of 
United States. He is a limited monarch, the cere- 
monial head of the State. During all the critical 
years of the war, M. Poincare fulfilled his duties 
with courage, restraint and dignity never forgetting 
the constitutional limitations of his office, never 
influenced by his personal feelings. 

It is well known that he and Clemenceau detest 
each other, f'lemenceau did his best to prevent 
Poincare’s election as President, and before he 
became Prime Minister continually attacked the 
President in his paper. When, however, the fierce 
old man was called to power by a unanimous fear- 
driven nation, Poincare cordially co-operated with 
him. 

I saw the two men together in Strasbourg for the 
ceremony of the restoration of the long-lost Pro- 
vincen to the Republic. The Germans had demand* 
ed that a plebi.scite should be taken in Alsace* 
I.orraine. Poincare began his speech • to the great 
crowd gathered before the Town Hall with the de- 
claration that the plebiscite had already been taken 
and the will of the people made known. There 
followed a marvellous scene of enthusiaani amid 
which he and Clemenceau kissed and kissed again. 
The Al.satians wept with emotion, but the cynical 
smiled at the ki8se.s. - 

This speech was an indication of Polncare*8 mind* 
His term of office came to an end after the signing 
of the treaty. 
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, - MAI^^RITIES UNDER «IS CONTROL. 

* Most ex-Presidents abandon politics, but Poin- 
care at once began to criticise the terms of the 
Treaty, to insist on full spoils for the victors, and 
lo denounce sentimental consideration for the van- 
quished. He writejf much-quoted articles in the 
newspapers and the reviews. He is the Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Sen- 
ate,' ^ most important position, and he can com- 
mand a majority both in the Senate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He can, indeed, become Prime 
Minister of France whenever he will. 

It is probable that another election would add to 
his authority. The French middle-chass, indeed, 
the whole French nation, has a frenzied hatred of. 


taxation., “Germany must pay” or they^.OUMt 
pay, and they are determined that, whatever may* 
be the consequences, it shall be Germany, and thslt 
she shall pay in full. Moreover, both the bouJ*- 
geoisie in the towns and the peasants are fearful of 
the spread of Bolshevism. The French Socialist part;y 
has definitely allied itself with Moscow, and the 
other day, in Paris, Bolshevist candidates at a by- 
election polled over 58,000 votes. The terror of 
revolution must increase the hold of the nationa- 
list “bloc” in the country , and, in his own good 
time, the “bloc” will give M. Poincare supreme 
power. Behind him aie the soldiers, the Church, 
the trading classes, the profiteers and the peasants. 
And remember, for a generation France must 
dominate Europe ! 


WOOLWORTH MILLIONAIRE. 

Farm Boy to Millionaire. 


The late Frank Winfield Woolworth, who was 
known as the Five and Ten Cents Stores Millionaire, 
in a will of about 200 words, which he made 30 years 
ago, bequeathed his entire fortune, now appraised 
at 27,000,000 dollars, to his wife who has been 
adjudged mentally incompetent. Mr. Woolworth 
was a poor man when the will was made, and he 
was earning 10 dollars a week w'hen he married. 

One of the most romantic careers in the history of 
industry was closed J)y the death of Frank Winfield 
Woolworth. The deceased, who w^as 67, was at one 
time a barefooted boy on an American farm After 
several rebuffs he got a job in a store, worked three 
months for nothing, and rose afterward to 14.S a 
week. Six years later in 1879, opened his first 
Five Cents Store in Utlea, New York, with £60 
worth of articles — and failed. Nothing daunted, 
he closed down there, and reopened in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, secured a footing at last, and in 1880 
felt 80 rich on about ^£’400 that he took his first 
half-day. The business grew by leaps and bounds. 
There are now about 800 “5 c. and 10 c.“ stores in 
the United States and Canada, and some 60 in Bri 
tain, all controlled by the Woolw^orth C’orporation. 

The central office round which all these cheap, 
but not stnall, stores radiate was another of Mr. 
Woolworth’s original ideas. It was his boast that 
the Woolworth Building in Broadway, New York,* 
was the largest in the w^orld. Of all the many “sky 


scrapers ’’ which stiike the traveller’s eye, as he 
approaches New Yoik, the Woolworth Building is 
the highest. It stands 792 feet high, and is crown- 
ed by an oliservation tower fiom which a view of the 
w'hole of New York, and of the Atlantic Ocean — 25 
miles distant — can be obtained. The foundations 
are 120 feet deep, and are set on solid rock. The 
building took two and a half years to erect. With 
the site it cost ;£‘3,ooo,ooo, of whn.h £b,ooo was 
spent in the gold on the tow'er. Sixty three thou- 
sand tons of steel wore used in the construction. 
The structure is as luxurious as it is large. In 
addition to tli^ Woolworth Corporation, the build- 
ing IS occupied by banks, offices, restaurants, Tur- 
kish baths, and swimming baths. It accommodates 
about 10,000 persons. Not a penny for this vast 
undei taking was raised on mortgage, and it was 
always one of Mr. Woolworth’s boasts that he had 
never borrowed money in his business career. The 
Woolworth Corporation employs a staff of over 
;£“5,ooo and in the United States and Canada alone 
has an annual turnover of more than 13,000,000. 

Just befoie bis death Mr. Woolworth waA. engaged 
in drawing up a fresh will, but he had not signed it. 
His relatives declare that, as far as possible, the 
estate will be* distributed in accordance with the 
uncompleted will, which takes into account the in- 
sanity of the widows and directs large benefactions 
to be made to philanthropic institutions. 


Ghent is growing in importance in the Belgian 
cotton import trade. Hitherto three steamship lines 
have brought about 200,000 bales annually, and 
now the Lloyd Royal Beige which during the past 
five months has shipped 50,000 bales from the 
United States to Ghent, is developing the trade, 
putting six vessels on a direct service from New 
Orleans and Galveston. 

The soap factories in Central Germany have 
formed themselves into an industrial union, with 
a view to strengthening their mutual interests. 
The union will bear the name of “Wismi” and have 
its %eat in Leipzig. Its objects are joint purchase 
of raw materials, joint sales of manufactures, and 
joint advertising. 


During iqao Czecho-Slovakia exported to the 
United States goods amounting In value to 


$17,082, 892. Sugar, beads, hops, imitation precious 
stones and jewelry, chemicals, furniture, buttons, 
m'usical instruments, artificial flowers, and hats were 
the chief items. ' 

Exports from the port of Beira (Portuguese East 
Africa) increased from 95,508 tons in 1913-14 to 
188,810 tons in 1919-20, and the upward tendency 
continues. Imports, on the other hand, declined 
from 46,263 to 40,376 tons during the same period. 

Britain has been taking Germany'*s place as a 
purchaser of almonds from Morocco. About 40 per 
cent went to Germany before the “ war,” but be- 
tween I918 and 1919 exports to the United Kingdom 
rose from 457,500 kilos, to 1,500,000 kilos. 

An Anglo-American company has been formed 
to deal in cotton in Copenhagen, with a view to 
supplying Denmark, Finland, and Poland* 




Books in Brief. 

SHORT REVIEWS OF RECENT BOORS. 



The Economic Development of 
France and Germany, 1815-1914. 

By J. H. Chaphani, I.itt. D. Fellow of King’s 
College. Published by the University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 

Thi.s is probably the first attempt on a compre- 
hensive scale to present to Indian reacleis French 
and German Economic history in an 'English garb. 
Dr. Chapham has done his work in a manner worthy 
of the subject. Hil book will, we have no doubt, 
appeal to a larger audience than the Cambridge 
students for whom he has principally written it. 
He has drawn for his material on original writers 
of the countries to whose economic histories his 
book is devoted. Some idea of his sources will be 
found in his preface to which we would direct the 
attention of every reader of the book. As most 
Indian readeis in these days are desirous of study- 
ing the industrial development of Germany and 
France, this is about the best book that could be 
recommei\ded to them. The more so as it is the 
latest and the most readable we have so fai come 
across. Unlike most other books of its kind, it deals 
on lines quite new' with the economic conditions of 
two of the most advanced of European countries of 
the world. The scope of the book may be realized 
when we say that it deals with every aspect of 
France and Germany from the economic point of 
view-rural, industiial, labour, transportation, 
banking and financial, etc. We should not fail to 
mention the interesting Epilogue at the end of the 
book in which Dr. Chapham writes suggestively on 
the theme, “ What had the developments of this 
time and these places done for the common man 
His answer must be read in hi:> book, to which we 
invite the attention of the interested reader. 

Fifteen Years in America. 

By Dr. Sudhindra Bose, M.A., Ph. D., Lecturer 
in Oriental Politics in the State University of Jowa, 
U.S.A. Published by Kar, Majumdar & Co., 
Publishers, Calcutta. 

This is a most readable, lively book on American 
life and manners. It is written by an intelligent 
Indian for lay Indian readers. It is not a book of 
mere impressions of the globe-trotter type. It is 
something more lasting and more matter-of-fact. 

It is a record of ideas, facts and figures, in a style 
that is fascinating, by one who has been under the 
American sky for over fifteen years. Though the 
book is made up largely of contributions to various 
well-known magazines, Indian and American, it will 
be found for the most part to be a fresh and interest- 
ing publication. The book deserves to be widely 
"read in this country because we have little of 
this kind of literature about America in circulation 
out here. There is much that Indians should know 
of America and among these are facts about her 
every-day life, her ideals, her business-methods, her 
educational institutions, its women, her newspapers, 
her farming and many other things. Op all the3« 


points Dr. Bose’s book has much to offer. Dr. Bose 
writes often eloquently and we have no doubt that 
a great many will find it as interesting and entertain 
ing as we have personally found it. 

The Revival of Marxism. 

By J. Shield Nicholson, Sc. D., Lt..D., Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Published by Mr. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
London, W. Price 6 s. net. 

In this book the reader must be prepared to find 
what at first will no doubt be held to be severe 
criticism of Marx and Marxism. Quite apart from the 
weaknesses of the capitalistic system, Marxism, in 
the opinion of Professor Nicholson, is “hopeless.” 
He terms Marx himself “the Mad Mullah of Social- 
ists.” He adds: “Marxism in practice on a national 
«!cale becomes Leninism.” Professor Nicholson 
displays his usual suggestiveness and analytical 
skill in cauterising Marx. He is, however, not blind 
to the meiits of his chief book — Das Capital. 
Here is his estimate in a few words:— “In its way it 
was one of the best things ever written. It restated 
a mass of old learning with acumen and gave the 
appearance of freshness to dry-as-dust controversies 
of the past. For a history of parts of Economic 
theory, it was too good to be true ; but for the food 
of levolutionaries, it was about as inviting as a diet 
of ground grass.” A book to read, to understand 
the proletariat system of the Russia of to-day. 
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Japan's Financial Position. 

The Consul-General of Tapan issuCvS the follow- 
ing : — Mr J. Inouye, President of the Bank of Japan, 
in the course of his address to the leading Bankers 
of Japan on April nth said ; — “ We have witnessed 
a remarkable general decline in the prices of com- 
modities but it cannot be said that the prices reach- 
ed a deadlock. Comparing the piesent prices 
with those of war time the wholesale index number 
lose from the ante-bellum figure of 125 to 425 dur- 
ing the wai, but has now fallen to 257. The retail 
prices rose from 128 before the war to 417 during 
the war and have now fallen to 307. The exports 
index number before the w^ar was loo and it rose 
to 351 and is now 213. The index number 
of goods consumed in Japan jumped to 351 
from the ante-bellum number of 100 but has 
now fallen to 213. It can be seen from these 
figures that the relation between the exports 
and goods consumed in Japan is ill-balanc- 
ed. Raw silk went down but the pi ice of silk 
textiles has not done so. While the w^holesale 
prices shew a conspicuous slump the retail piices 
still remain high. I think this is due to the fact 
that the purchasing power of the country is still 
strong. How inequality between wholesale and 
retail prices and that between prices of exports and 
those of goods consumed in Japan will eventually 
come out is a problem which requires painstaking 
Study. Universal depression does not permit of 
increase in export and as a result the Japanese 
consumers will naturally have their purchasing 
capacity diminished in course of time. Under those 
circumstances the prices in Japan are bound to go 
down gradually until the equilibrium between the 
wholesale and retail figures come. 

The curtailment and suspension of work at various 
factories consequent upon the depression of the 
export trade wHill surely result in less profits and 
smaller dividends and the dismissal of some work- 
men or a reduction in their w'ages. All these facts 
combined will diminish the purchasing power of the 
people and then retail prices will fall proportion- 
ately to the level of the wholesale prices. The 
cost of living is sure to go down. Zf Japan does 
not strive to l>ring about the rehabilitation of her 
export trade but continues to spend her accumulat- 
ed wealth on domestic consumption only, the 
wealth earned during the w^ar will be wasted. To 
save as much in production expenses as possible 
this time is an es.sential condition towards accelerat- 
ing exports and quickening the financial revival. 
Japan’s production expenses went up abnormally 
high during the war but if things are allowed to 
continue as they are the Japanese manufacturers 
:aiinot hope to compete with the other foreign 
markets. Unless the cost of production is reduced, 
AO revival of Japan’s financial circles can be 

expected.' 

Atneaded Export Cre4its Scheme. 

The Times says : — Considerable opposition has 
h^n inspired amongst Eastern bankers by the alter- 


ations effected in the Government’s Export Credits 
Scheme. The Oversea Dominions may take advant- 
age of the scheme, if they so desire, and British 
India, Hongkong, and various other portions of our 
Empire in the Far East will come under the scheme. 
It is the business of these Eastern banks to be 
thoroughly conversant with trading conditions in the 
Oiient, and they are now disposed to criticize the 
amended scheme on the grounds that it may lead to 
the undoing of the w'ork of recent months by opening 
the door to a resumption of business on the part of 
merchants in the East who had failed to honour 
bills drawn upon them. If provisions had been 
inserted which would ensure that the Government’s 
guarantee of a bill drawn on an Eastern importer 
should not be granted until it had been scrutinized 
by the Eastern banks, acting in the interest of the 
many British exporters who are suffering severely 
as a result of their drafts having keen dishonoured, 
such criticism would to some extent have been 
disarmed. But up to the present no such provision 
has been made. The scheme was originally drawn 
up with a view to its application to distre.ssed 
European countries. Such different conditions 
prevail within the Empire that the question of 
special .safeguards should be considered. 

Australian Bank Amalgamation. 

Details of a provisional agreement for the acquisi- 
tion by the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, 
Limited, of shares in the London Bank of Austra- 
lia, I.imited, were announced last August. Share- 
holders in the latter bank, having now accepted the 
offer of the former to the extent of over 09 per 
cent of the total amount of the share capital, the 
English, Scottish and Australian Bank, Limited, 
took over recently the business of the l.ondoti 
Bank of Australia, Limited. The result of the 
fusion is that the English, Scottish, and Australian 
Bank, Limited, will have an authorized capital of 
;^3,ooo,ooo, a subscribed capital of 2, 495, 5 25, and 
a paid-up capital of ;^i, 247, 762, whilst the reserve 
funds, as shown in the last balance-sheets of the 
two banks, amounted to ;^i,o83,ooo. Business will 
be continued both at Gracechurch Street and at 
Old Broad Street. 

Arrivals and sailings in Hamburg during January 
were as follows (figures in parentheses denoting 
1913 returns)*: — Arrivals, 436 (811) steamers and 
89 (926) sailers, with a total tonnage of 65S>447 
(1,075,055) net R. T. Sailings, 420 (874) steamers 
and 115 (23o) sailers with a total tonnage of 633,936 
(1,108,489) net R. T. arrivals and sailings of 
ships flying the British flag numbered 104 and 
respectively. 

The Finland leather industry has made subataa- 
tial progress during and since the war, particularly 
in the manufacture of fine qualities. More modem 
machinery land trained hands have been employed, 
and output has boen increased 50 per cent, 
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NEW INDIAN LOAN. : 


Ml. E. M* Cook, Secretary, Finance Department, 
has addressed the following letter to the Secretary, 
Indian Merchants’ Chambet; and Bureau, Bombay: — 

Sir,— I am directed to reply to your telegram of 
the 23rd April conveying a protest fiom your Com- 
mittee against what they describe as the arbitrary 
issue in England of a 7 pei cent sterling loan with 
the option of conversion as ruinous to Indian in- 
terests. 

2. Your Committee anticipate that the issue of 
this loan in I,ondon will have a disastrous effect on 
the value of rupee securities in India and they also 
think that the prospects of issuing a new rupee 
loan at reasonable rates will be seriously prejudiced 
by the Secretary of State’s action. I am to say 
that the Government of India trust that this prog- 
nostication will prove incorrect. They themselves 
see no reason for it and will be glad to know’ 
that why it is that your’ Committee think rupee 
securities in India, which at present are approxi- 
mately on a 6 per cent income-tax free basis, 
should be prejudiced by the issue of a steiling loan 
at 7 per cent subject to income-tax, and producing 
therefore a net yield of something below 5 per rent. 
But in any case the Government of India would find 
great difficulty in subscribing to the view' that an 
Indian stesling loan ought not to be issued on 
better terms than an Indian rupee loan. The fact 
that most of India’s capital expenditure is incurred 
abroad makes it desirable to raise a sterling loan 
so long as the terms are not unreasonable and the 
present state of Exchange is an additional reason 
for doing so. The value of money in London and 
the general condition of the money market is not 
necessarily identical w’ith those in India, nor is 
the credit of India in I.,ondon necessarily the same 
as the credit of the State within the country itself. 
If the Home Government itself endeavoured to 
raise a loan in India it might have to pay a sub- 
stantially highei rate of interest than in the United 
Kingdom. The Government of India commend this 
general consideration to your committee’s attention, 
although as has been said above they do not 
consider in point of fact that the yield offered by the 
sterling loan can be said to be better than the yield 
on rupee securities in India. 

3. Your Committee ask that Indian rupee in- 
vestors should always have preference to invest on 
identical terms. For the reasons given above the 
Government of India do not consider that the posi- 
tion is as investigated by your committee. It is 
possible, how’ever, that your committee consider 
that rupee investors have a grievance inasmuch 
as they have had no opportunity of subscrib- 
ing to the sterling loan I am to observe that 
-at the present rate of exchange it is highly 
improbable that Indian investors would have 
chosen this moment to remit money to England for 
investment in any sterling loan even if the net yield 
had been substantially higher than that of the loan 
just floated. It is true that, owing to the early clos- 
ing of the lists, Residents in this country have had 
no opportunity of investing in the loan any sterling 
resources which they may possess. The Government 
of India have no doubt, however, that the Secretary 
of State had strong reasons, for floating the loan 
of the particular moment chosen by him. It must 
be remembered that in view of the urgent need for 
raisi^ as much capital as possible for productive 
expenditure in India it was imperative that the 
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Secretary of State’s chief concern should b|e t 4 
raise as large a sum as possible and they think tha^ 
the interests of any particular class of inveltorl 
must be subordinated to that primary object. Th# 
fact that the Secretary of State Jhas been able tiji 
raise a larger sum than the sterling loan of £A 
millions budgeted for is indeed, the Government of 
India think, a matter upon which the country as a 
whole should congratulate itself. 

Some Press Comments. 

The Statist says : — Issue at par of ;^7, 500,000 
Seven per cent Convertible Stock or Bonds, 
repayable at par on October 5, 1931, or at any time 
after 1926 at 102, six months’ notice bemg given. 

Consideiing the general market opinion that a 
period of lower money rates is m early prospect, 
and that Giltedge yields are falling correspondingly, 
the flotation of a seven per cent Government issue 
would appear in the nature of a windfall to the in- 
vesting world. The explanation lies in the fact that 
the stock nowr offered is relatively short-dated, and 
will ^therefore have to seek purchasers outside 
the trustee world. The loan w’ill take the form of 
beaier bonds, sto'.k transferable in the stock-trans- 
fer books, or stock transferable by deed. Stock 
will be convertible in bonds without fee; a»id trans- 
fers and bonds to bearer will be free of stamp duty. 
For investois desirous of obtaining a permanent 
yield it has been arranged that stock and bonds of 
this issue w'ill be convertible at the holder's option 
on October 5, 1921, April c;, 1922, and October 5, 
1922, int4> £202 Indii three pci cent stock per 
;^iooof stock or bonds converted; on April 5, 1923, 
and Octobei 5, 1923 into £200 three per cent 

stock; and on April 5, 192^, and October 5, 1924, 
into ;^198 three percent stock. There are reason* 
able prospects that easier money conditions will 
make for an early redemption of the omission, 
the proceeds of which are required for the purchase 
of railw'ay material in the United Kingdom. The 
possibility of ft redemption premium of two per 
cent in five or six years will appeal to investors 
desiring a short-dated security, wrhile the provi- 
sions for transfer into India three per cents caters 
for those requiring a more permanent holding. The 
lists closed, over-subscribed, within a few hours 
of opening. 

The Economist says : — Issue of ;i'7, 500,000, in 
stock or bonds. Price of issue, ;^ioo per cent. The 
stock is an investment authorized by “ The Trustee 
Act, 1893.” The Bank of England is authorized to 
receive applications for this loan. Stock may be 
inscribed as “ transferable in the stock transfer 
books,” or may be registered as ‘‘ transferable by 
deed.” The issue is made under the provisions of 
the East India Loans Act, igio, and previous Acts, 
and the proceeds will be utilized for the purchase of 
railway material in the United Kingdom. If not 
previously redeemed, the loan ’will be repakl at par 
in October, I931, but it can be redeemed by the 
Secretary of State for India on giving three months* 
notice, at ;^io2 per ceiit. The books of the loan 
will be kept at the Bank of England. Transfers of 
bond.s to bearer will be free of stamp duty. Stock 
and bonds of this issue will be convertible, at the 
holder’s option, on certain dates and according to 
terms specified in the prospectus, into India 3 per 
cent stock. A sound and attractive trust Issuei 
which has been over'subscribed 




Mysore Cioveminent Insurance. 

’t'he following notice has been issued by the Secre- 
lary, Mysore Government Insurance Committee : — 

It is hereby notifiedTor information of the ofhceis 
who have insured their lives in the Official Branch 
that the Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore have been pleased to declare in their 
Order No. 5013-62 — G. F. 100-20-2, dated 9-2- 1921. 

I. A Reversionary Bonus Addition at the rate of 
1 % per cent on the original sums assured for each 
full year*8 premium paid since 30th June 1912, in 
respect of all policies enlisting on 30th June 1918 
and (2) an interim bonus of i per cent on the ori- 
ginal sums assured for each year’s premium paid in 
respect of claims accruing either by death or attain- 
ment of 55 years subsequent to 30th June 1918^ and 
before the date of next valuation. 

Reversionary Bonus Addition Certificates similai 
to those issued in lespect of the Keversionaiy 
Bonus Addition to end of 30-6-i9i'2 aie under pre- 
paration in the Insurance Office and they will be 
Lssued to all the insured who ate eligible to receive 
them. As' several thoi^sands of certificates have to be 
prepared, the work will take some lime and the in- 
sured gentlemen are requested to await t^e receipt 
of the certificates. They need not apply for them. 


Popularity of Insurance. 

Speaking at the 83rd Annual Meeting of the 
Scottish Provident Institution, held on 30th March, 
Sir George M. Paul, LL.D., D.K.S., observed 

It is to be hoped that in the course of time the 
economic troubles created by the war may subside. 
But when nations have been diverted from the path 
of peace they have to travel on rough roads. I trust 
that the lowering in the price of commodities, which 
appears to be in process, is the beginning of an 
Improvement In other directions tending towards 
the expansion of trade, with the consequent crea- 
tion of a demand for employment, and that, with 
an increasing interchange of goods and services, 
exchanges may become more stable. The process 
of recovery must be a tedious one, but, undoubted- 
ly,- it can be accelerated by a general and increasing 
practice of the virtues of economy and thrift. In 
this connection I see no more encouraging feature 
than the magnitude of the business reported by 
life Msurahce offices throughout this country. More 
policies have, I feel assured, been issued during the 
pwt two years than have ever been issued before in 
tbe p??riod. This indicates in the strongest 
possible manner that the public are realizing, that 
there is no form of provision which can be relied 
upon with such absolute confidence as that of a life, 
assurance policy. Unwise or unfortunate invesl- 
ments may be covered, and the lost capital may 
be restored to a man’s dependent.^ by payment of a 
relatively sma ’percentage thereon In the form of 
an annual premium. As a mode of saving, life 
assurance is becoming more and more appreciated 
by both ric and poor; and the abatement of 


income-tax, which is so wisely allowed by the State 
in respect of premiums on life assurance policies, 
acts in no small degree as an incentive to this form 
of thrift. 

Had the founders of the Scottish Provident In- 
stitution been gifted with the power of foreseeing 
the conditions which exist to-day they could not 
have devised a system of assurance more peculiarly 
adapted to present requirements. A low premium 
is always alluring ; but when a low premium involves 
the sacrifice of any right to share in surplus, it 
loses much of its attraction. In the Scottish Pro- 
vident a policyholder obtains the advantage of a 
premium and retains the right to participate in the 
surplus. Indeed, our s\stem of low premiums 
enables a man to pay a rate which in many offices 
would be required during the w’hole of bis life but 
which in this office secures a limited payments 
policy — that is to say, a policy automatically paid 
up after a certain number of years. This is an ideal 
form of policy foi a business man, giving him just 
W’hat he wants — provision for his dependents at a 
moderate rate of premium, cessation of the pre- 
miums at an age when he may expect to retire from 
active woik — with the prospect of the sum assured 
by bonus additions when the necessary accumulation 
period is completed. 

I must not forget to mention that the directors 
have recently issued revised tables of annuity rates 
giving terms somewhat more favourable to purchas* 
eis than w^ere provided under the tables previously 
published. 

Women and Insurance. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company, I.td., held on 3rd March, 
Mr. A. C. Thompson (Chairman) made an interesting 
reference to women and insurance and industrial 
assurance. The following extracts from his speech 
relate to these matters : — 

The universal recognition of the value of the ser- 
vices rendered by women during the war has caused 
large numbers of them to be disinclined to revert to 
a condition of comparative inactivity, and they are 
taking an increasingly prominent place iti the con- 
duct of our commercial and national affairs. That 
this will be a permanent feature appears to be cer- 
tain, since the number of women who must be 
largely self-supporting is considerably increased as 
a result of the war. In consequence women are 
realizing and seeking the benefits which life assur- 
ance offers with the result that 25 percent of 
the new' policies effected with us in the ordinary 
branch last year were on female lives. 

The non-medical tables included In our prospects 
are found to he particularly attractive, as is evident 
from the fact that a large proportion of the 37,000 
policie.s i.ssued by us during 1920 on the lives of 
women are under these lables. 

Another satisfactory feature of our business is 
that -our old policy-holders show their appreciation 
of the treatment accorded to them^ by effecting 
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further policies with us to replace their matured 
Assurances or to increase existing assurances. Thus 
& Hie 143^163 new policies issued in 1930, 38,880 
were on lives which were already assured with us. It 
is equally satisfactory to know that we have during 
the year extended our connection by issuing 103,283 
policies on lives previously unknown to us. No 
evidence couid more completely indicate the confi- 
dence in the Prudential existing in the minds of the 
general public. 

A few years ago this company decided that life 
assurance should be .available to everybody on 
equitable term.s, and that practically no person 
should be ineligible for life assurance on grounds 
of health. This principle has been carried into 
practice, and proposals are now accepted on under* 
average lives, the sum assured being temporarily 
reduced to meet the abnormal mortality likely to be 
experienced, each case being considered on its in- 
dividual merits. You will be interested to hear 
that this type of businesses increasing in amount, 
and, while proving reasonably remunerative to the 
company, is also of great value to the lives con- 
cerned. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 

Shortly after our last annual meeting the com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire 
into the business of industiial assurance issued its 
report. A large part of this report— an unduly 
large part, I think — was taken up with blemishes 
which have occurred, and which were alleged to have 
occurred, in the administration of industrial assu- 
rance. 

It is not contended that life assurance is less 
necessary for* people with limited and precarious 
incomes than for other classes, and the evidence 
that the system of industrial assurance now in ope- 
ration has become deeply rooted in the social life 
of the people w’as overwhelming. 

No drastic change of system is recommended, but 
numerous recommendations are made with the object 
of securing some approach to a minimum standard 
of valuation and d higher level of administiation, 
special regard being paid to the importance of re 
ducing the working expenses of the business ; other 
objects dealt with include 4he avoidance of hard- 
ship to policyholders unable to continue payment 
of premiums and the method of remunerating the 
outdoor staff, particularly .in relation to their work 
in securing new business. 

Mortality in India. 

In his introductory note to the annnal abstracts 
of accounts of life assurance companies carrying on 
business in India, Mr. II. G. W. Meikle, the 
Government Actuary, makes some interesting 
observations on the question of mortality rates. 
Ill every civilised country there are many standard 
tables of mortality, due to differences of sex and 
occupation. In India the question is further 
complicated owing tp the many races that consti- 
tute the population, which differ from one another 
in various important respects. Mr. Meikle, how- 
ever, states that while it is not possible to obtain 
tables of mortality which can be claimed to be 
applicable to all classes, it will probably be of help 
in this direction if the main characteristics of recent 
mortality investigations relating to lives in India be 
contrasted with some of the British standard tables. 
For exapAple, it has been found that for members 
of the Indign C|v^l Service th§ expectation of Ufe 


at ages cs^er 30 was prior to 1912 equal to that 
showm in the*Om tables for lives between tw6 ahd 
three years younger. It is significant fht 

first few years of service in India the 4qath fate (s 
much heavier than the rate experienced after the 
first period of furlough and almost as heavy as for 
other members of the service 20 years older. For 
British officers of the Indian Army the death rate 
during the greater portion of service was, before 
the war, much heavier than the O table. But after 
retirement it was less than the rate in that table 
for those tw^o years younger. The wives and 
daughters of members of these two services experi- 
ence a higher mortality than the select rates in the 
British offices* table for female annuitants. Mr. 
Meikle explains for the benefit of those not conver- 
sant with the British system of actuarial notation 
that the Om, Om(s), Hm(.0 referred to in his note 
are deduced from the rate of mortality experienced 
by certain sections of the male lives assured by 
British companies. The expectation of life is the 
highest in the Om tables and lowest in the Hm(s). 


Insurance Policies, 

The Government of India have had under their 
consideration the question of extending the use of 
adhesive stamps on the instruments known as 
“ Policies of Insurance ’* which are chargeable with 
stamp duty under article 47 of Schedule I of the 
Stamp Act, 1899. Under Finance Department 
notification No. 1 J40-F., dated August 14,1914, 
these instruments should either be written on 
stamped paper or be presented to the proper 
officer ** for the purpose of affixing special adhesive 
labels. It has been represented that this proce- 
dure causes inconvenience to the commercial public 
and after consulting certain local governments, the 
Governriient of India decided to extend further the 
use of adhesive stamps to these instruments. This 
decision has been given effect to in a recent notifi- 
cation, which permits the use of adhesive stamps. 
New stamps of the denominations of 2* 3, 4t 6, 8 
and 12 annas and i, 3, 6 and 10 rupees have been 
ordered from England and will be of the same 
pattern as the existing “ agreement *’ and “ broken 
notes *’ stamps. Pending the receipt of the new 
stamps special adhesive stamps, overprinted writh 
the w'orcl “ insurance ” will be issued for sale to 
the public. 

Sun Life of Canada, 

New life assurance policies were granted by the 
Sun Life of Canada during 1920 for the sum of 
;f2i,963,959 an increase of ;f4,i79t949 compared 
with the previous year. Premium income for the year 
amounted to 4, 392, 915, bringing the total yearly 
income to ;f6,993,o64. Funds have Increased by 

1,624,2.77, and now amount to ^23,004, 545. Annuity 
consideration money was 323,003 for the year. The 
total assurances in force are now jC 99 » 994 t 744 * 

New Lite lDinir«g«e. 

The new business in 1930 of the New Yoak 
Insurance Company which carries on consider^ 
able business in India, amounted to 14 2, 400, 000; 
total insurancea in force, 7 19,200,000; income^ 
;^39, 820,000 ; payments on policies, ;f23«oi4wOQO ; 
assets and funds, ;£’i98«63fifOOO, 




As Others See Us. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 



The Mysore Economic Journal. 


The January number of this Jouryial is the 
first number of the seventh volume. The 
articles in this number are in keeping with 
articles in previous numbers. Every article 
contains a mine of solid and useful infor- 
mation upon the subject with which it 
deals. " It was' hitherto conducted under 
the auspices of the Mysore Economic Con- 
ference. * * * * 

* * * * The Economic Journal 

continues to print month after month whole- 
some economic lessons which, if carefully 
read and assimilated and if carefully reduced 
to practice, would have enabled Mysore in 
six years to occupy the front rank of econo- 
mic activities in India. * * * * 

We congratulate the Editor on his emer- 
gence into independence. The contents of 
the Jqftrnal in the January number contain 
very interesting articles on useful subjects 
of economic interest. Thopgh the soul of 
the'Economic Conference is gone, the life 
of the Economic Journal is bubbling;, with 
renewed and refreshed economic life. We 
congratulate Mr. Hayavadaha Rao on the 
increasing interest he has been taking to 
make the Jour7ial so useful to those who 
are willing to understand and assimilate the 
teachings conveyed by the interesting arti- 
cles wkh which the magazine is so full. — ; 
Mysore Patriot, 

“ Path to increased production” is the 
first article in the Mysore Economic Journal 
of January 1921. Sir Kingsley Wood, M,P. 
advocates the introduction of what he 
terms” Rhythm” of work. The next article 
“ Indian Labour Problems” is a sound study 
of the labour conditions in India. The 
writer begins with the recommendations of 
the International Labour Organization of 
Washington and goes On pointing out the 
necessary changes that ought to be effected 
in the existing labour statutes. Then he takes 
the”proposed new.legislation, viz,^ recognition 
of trade unions, workmen's compensation, 
establishment Of conciliatory boards and 


Whitley Committees. The next important 
article is from the eminent economist W. 
H. Moreland on “ The Study of Indian 
Poverty.” In it he advocates the great 
importance of studying the economic history 
of India for a clear grasp of the root causes 
of Indian Poverty. “ Economics in the 
West,” “Our Invisible Crop Enemies”, “Spe- 
cialisation in Secondary Education” and 
“‘What Hope has trade” are the other 
articles of interest. We cannot but say 
that the Journal has been daily adding to 
its usefulness. — Hitavada (Nagpur). 


A British syndicate in England has just 
completed arrangements for purchasing the 
full equipment and machinery of a wood 
mill to be established at Midnapore, Bengal. 

Swedish timber trade is at a standstill 
and large stocks at the saw mills and factories 
remain unsold. 


Germany’s crude oil production amounted 
to 29,950 tons in 1920 compared with 33,000 

tons in 1919. 

Considerable activity has prevailed re- 
cently in restarting sugar-cane factories in 
Mexico. 

Exports to the United Kingdom from the 
French Ivpry Coast have increased greatly 
since 1919. 
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Rs. A. 

Thi History, Prineiplfs and Practice of 

Banking. By J. W. Gilbert, F.R.S. ^ 
New Edition, Revised by Ernest 
Sykes, B. A. 2 vols. ... 10 8 

The Principles and Practice of Com- 
merce. By James Stephenson, 

M.A., etc., Author of “Principles 
of Business/’ etc. ... 6 9 

The Principles and Practice of Com- 
mercial Correspondence. By James 
Stephenson, M. A. Com., B. Sc. ... 6 9 

Eastern Exchange Currency and 

Finance. By William, F. Spalding, 

3rd Edition ... 13 2 

Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills 

in Theory and Practice. By - 
William F. Spalding, Third Edi- 
tion ' ^ ... 6 9 

e 

% 

Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley, 

Author of “ Auditors,” etc. Con- 
structive and Recording Account- 
ancy. 9nd Edition ... 5 4 

Advanced Accounts. A Manual of ad- 
vanced Book-keeping and Account- 
ancy for Accountants, Book- 
keepers and Business-men. Edited 
by R. N. Carter, M. Com., F. C.A. 6 9 

Auditing, Accounting and Banking: 

A Manual for Accountants, advan- 
ced Book-Keeping Students, and 
Business Men by Frank Dowler and 


Rs. A. 

The Principles of Auditing : A Prac- 
tical Manual for Students and 
PracticaT by F. R. M. de Paula, 

O. B. E. ... 6 9 

Office Organization and Management 

including Secretarial Work. By 
Lawrence R. Dicksee, M. Com., 

F. C. A. and Herbert E. BIain.4th 
Edition ... 6 6 

Practical Banking. By J. F. G. Bag- 
shaw, with Chapters on the Prin- 
ciples of Currency by C. F. Hanna- 
ford and Bank Book-keeping by 
W. H. Perad ... 6 

Money, Exchange, and Banking in 

their Practical, Theoretical, and 
Legal Aspects : A Complete Ma- 
nual for Bank Officials, Business- 
men, and* Students of Commerce. 

By H. Easton, Author of Banks 
and Banking, etc. Second Edi- 
tion ... 6 4 

Bank Organization, Management and 
Accounts. By J. F. Davis, D.Lit,, 

M. A., LL.B. ... 5 4 

Company Accounts. A Complete 
Practical Manual for the Use of 
Officials in^ Limited Companies 
and Advanced Students. By Arthur 
Coles. With a preface by Charles • 
Comins, F. C.A. Second and En- ^ i 

I 

larged Edition, with especial refer- » 
ence to Liquidation- Accounts ... 6 0 
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Irrigation in the United States. By Kay Palmer 
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Irrigation Management By Frederick Haynes 
Newell. Cloth. 'Rs. 12, post free. 

Tropical Agriculture. By Earley Vernon Wilcox 
8vo, Cloth. Rs. 14, post free. 

Green Manures and Manuring in the Tropics. By 
P. de Sornay, translated from the French by 
F. W. Flettely. Royal 8vo, 460 pp., with all the 
original Illustrations, beautifully printed, strongly 
bound in cloth boards, letteied. 17.S. 6^/., post 
free. 

Soil and Plant Sanitation on Cacao and Rubber 

E. states. By the Editor of “ Tropical l.ife.*’ Over 
700 pp. 108 Illustrations, with special sections 
devoted to Ceara, Castilloa, and Funtumia 
Rubber, Tapping Rubber, etc. Ks. ii, post free. 

Agriculture in the Tropics. By Di. Willis, Director 
of Agriculture, Ceylon. Pp. xviii.-f 222-1-25 plates. 
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Text Book of Tropical Agriculture. By H. A. A. 

Nicholls, M.D., F. I.. S. With Illustrations. 
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Elementary Tropical Agriculture A Handbook for 
Students and Planters. By W. H. Johnson, 

F. L.S., Director of Agriculture in Southern 
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post free. 

COTTON. 

The Cotton Plant in Egypt : its Genetics, Physio- 
logy, "and Economics By W. I.awrence Balls, 
M.A. Illustrated. 8vo. Rs. 7-8-0, post free. 
Wild and cultivated Cotton-plants of the World. 

. By Sir George Watt, C.I.E., M.B., c.M., LL.D., 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Govern- 
ment of India. With 53 plates, 9 of which are 
coloured. Royal 8vo. Rs. 34, post free. 

Cotton and other Vegetable Fibres. Their Produc- 
tion and Utilization. By Ernest Goulding, D.Sc., 
F.I.C., Scientific and Technical Department, 
Imperial Institute. Pp. x -f- 231. With illustra^ 
lions. Rs. 7-8, post free. 

Vegetable Fibres, Rs. 4, post free. 

COCONUTS. 

Cyeo-Nuts— The Consols of the East— their Culti- 
vation, Diseases, etc. With Special Sections on 
the Utilization of B}'- and Waste-Products, and 
the Development of Cattle and Subsidiary Indus- 
tries. New and enlarged edition now ready. 
Many Illustrations. By Hamel Smith and Pape. 

" TWO Forewords by sir w. h. lever, bt. 
Rs. 13-8, post free. 

A Practical Guide to Coconut Planting. By L. C. 

Brown and R. W. Munro. Second Edition now' 
ready. Rs. 16 post free. 

Coconut Cultivation and Plantation Machinery. By 


H. Lake Coghlan, Late Manager and Director, 
Rosely and Bintang Estates, and J. W. Hinchley, 
Associate, Royal College of Mine.s. With illus- 
trations. 170 pp. Rs. 4, post free. 

The Pioneer Coconut Manual. Edited by Holland 
Belfort, Rs. 4-8, post free 

CACAO. 

The Future of Cacao Planting. With tw'o Illustra- 
tions and Contributions by leading Planters in 
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Recent Economic Publications. 


Rs. a. 

Industrial Problems and Disputes. — Ry‘ 

Lord Askwith ... 15 12 

The Budget and Responsible Govern- 
ment. — By Frederick A. Cleveland 
and Arthur Eugene Buck ... 12 12 

t 

Modern Tariff History. — By Percy 

Ashley, M.A. ... 12 12 

Labour and Capital after the War. —By 

Professor S. J. Chapman, C.B.K.... 1 0 

Principles and Methods of Taxation. — 


By G. Armitage Smith, D. Litt. ... 3 12 

The Revival of Marxism. — By J. S. Ni- 
cholson, D. Sc., LL.l). ... 3 12 

Value for Money. — By W. Schooling, 

C.B.E. ... 3 12 

Indian Finance and Banking. — By G. 

Findley Shirras ... 13 8 

India at the Death of Akbar : an 

Economic Study. — By \V. Pf. 
Moreland, C.S.I., C.I.E. ... 13 8 

Industry and Trade ; a Study of 


/ 

Industrial Technique and Business 
Organization and other Influences 
on the Conditions of various Classes 
and Nations. — By Alfred Marshall. 13 8 

Papers on Current Finance. — By H. S. 


Rs, a. 

Instincts in Industry By Ordway 

Tead ... 4 8 

Inflation. — By J. S. Nicholson, M.A., 

1). Sc., LL.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh ... ^ 3 12 

Currency Reform in India. —By V. ti. 

Kale, Professor of Economics, 
Pergusson College, Poona ... 3 0 

Human Industrial Efflciency. — By 

Henry Chellew, M.A., Ph.I)., 

]).Sc., Lecturer, London School of 
Pxonomics. With a preface by 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham, 

F.R.S. ... 2 12 

The Foundations of Indian Economics. — 

By Radhakamal Mukherjee, with 
an introduction by Professor 
Partick Geddes ... 6 12 

The New Economic Menace to India. — 

By Bipin Chandra Pal ... 2 8 

Introduction to Economics. — By }. R. 

Turner, ' Ph.D, Professor of 
Economics and Dean of Washing- 
ton Square College, New York 
University ... 11 4 

The Real Wealth of Nations. — By J. S. 

Hecht, F. R. Econ. S. ... 11 4 


Foxwell, M.A., F.B.A. ... 10 8 

AddIv to IVIanager, Mysore Economic Journal. 
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T/ie following blocks arc available for ^ali at the office of the ** Mysore Economte 

Jotinujf ’’ Ba 71 galore. 

No. 
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No. of block 
available. 

1 

Threshing Methods in Mysore 

5 

2 

H. H. the Yuvaraja Opening the Klenienlary School at Hosakoppa 

1 

3 

H. H. the Yuvaraja and Sir M. Vis\esvaiaya visit the Exhibition of 



Malnad products at Hosakoppa 

1 

4 

3'he Ripon Statue 

1 

5 

Hebhal Experimental Farm — A View 

1 

6 

d'he \\ Gild’s Champion Milk-producing Cow 

1 

7 

The Kannada Literaiy Conference 

1 

8 

The Lister Milking Machine 

1 

) 

9 

m 

'Bulls exhibited in Ramanatliapur Cattle Show 


10 

Model \'illages 

« 

11 

The Mysoie Municipal Conference 

1 

12 

Sir Harold Stuart Co-operative Stores Conference at Bapatla 

1 

13 

Blocks to illustiate an article on the Manganese in Shimoga 

7 

14 

Cattle Show at 'J'iriippur 

4 

15 

Plantain Tree ... ... ... ... ... 1 

1 

16 

Sir Dorab J. Tata ... 

1 

17 

Cauvery Reservoir Works 

5 

18 

Lord Chelmsford — Viceroy of India 

1 

19 

Roman Coins 

2 

20 

Lady Chelmsford 

1 

21 

Educational Tables 

1 

22 

Lord Kitchener 

1 

23 

Three Diagrams of Punjab District ... ... ... 

3 

24 

Agricultural School at Chikkanahalli 

L 

25 

Kannambadi Reservoir Blocks ... 

8 

26 

Shimoga Bhatkal Blocks 

6 







